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PREFACE 


My book entitled ‘The Doctrine of the Tantrayukti-s’ was 
published by the Chaukhamba Surabharati Prakashan of Varanasi 
way back in 1981. It was very well received by the scholars 
and approvingly reviewed in the following journals in different 
languages: 

(i) Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. Uni¬ 
versity of London, Vol. XLV Part 2,1982 (in English). 

(ii) The Adyar Library Bulletin, Chennai, Vol. 46,1982 (in En¬ 
glish), 

(iii) Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha Journal, Vol. 
XXXVIII and XXXIX, Jan 1982-Dec 1983 (in Sanskrit): 

(iv) Jlvana-Vikasa, a monthly periodical of the Ramakrishna 
Matha, Nagpur, May 1982 (in Marathi) and 

(v) Rtam of the Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad. Lucknow. 
Vols. XVI-XVIII, Jan 1984-July 1986 (in English). 

On reading the reviews I felt amply rewarded. 

As I had developed immense interest in the methodology of com¬ 
position and exposition of ancient Indian scientific works, I kept 
on studying the books on the subject that came my way ever 
since 1981 and took down profuse notes. While I was seriously 
thinking of converting my notes into a book in Marathi, I re¬ 
ceived, jusy by coincidence, a letter from the abovenamed pub¬ 
lishers saying that they were interested in bringing out a revised 
edition of my aforesaid book. I thankfully accepted their offer 
and immediately set out to prepare the revised edition. I am 
pleased to offer it to the readers today. 

The book previously published confined to the consideration of 
thirty-nine tantrayuktis, but the book now before the readers 
elaborately discusses, with illustrations, the other four concepts. 
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namely, fifteen °qns*tTs, seven 4,^His, twenty straps and seven¬ 
teen ttr^T^Ts over and above the thirty-nine cT^frtts. Besides, 
the present book deals with as many as eighteen sundry devices 
found out by the present author. A tantrayukti-based analysis of 
qit^iAH’s a work on a social science, has been ap¬ 

pended to the third chapter of the present book which goes to 
show that the methodology under consideration is applicable to 
all scientific works irrespective of their subject matters. The fifth 
chapter subjects Vamana’s Kavyalahkarasutrani, a Sanskrit 
work on Indian poetics, to an analysis in the light of the .cm as 
defined and discussed by a commentator of Simi¬ 

larly. the cm j juis in Vamana’s said work have been laid out at 
length in the sixth chapter by reference to their enumeration by 
These two chapters demonstrate how to examine the faults 
and appreciate the merits of a theoretico-scientific work. The 
conclusions drawn from the discussions contained in the first six 
chapters are presented in the seventh chapter. Index 1 and In¬ 
dex 2 follow the seventh chapter. 

From the above outline it will be clear that the present book has 
a good number of features which the original book mentioned at 
the beginning of this preface did not possess. In view of this, the 
present book can, in all fairness, be said to be almost a new 
book on the subject. 

I am grateful to the Chaukhamba Surabharati Prakashan, Varanasi 
for accepting this book for publication and bringing it out me¬ 
ticulously. 

1 hope the present book will receive the same active patronage 
from the readers as my previous one did. 

A 1 /2, Sarvatra Society, W.K.Lele 

Paud Road. Kothrud, 

Pune-411038 (India) 

Tel. No. (9520) 25446545. 
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: Survey of Sanskrit Literature—C.K. Raja 

•• W 

: (ed.—) nr.ft. 
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: d^^jfold'dR:— 

: WVZ 

: (ed.—) ar.rit. jnz 

: —RF*T7 (ed.—) F.^T. TOF3R - 
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: fd^pTCfdt^m (ed.—) P. Shah 
: d>MM$ktpfui— 3 RFT 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The Sources Of The Methodology 

[1] Ancient Indians’ Pursuit of Knowledge 

The ancient Indians were widely and rightly known for their as¬ 
siduous pursuit of knowledge. They considered knowledge to 
be the most sacred thing in the world ft Wtt 
felt i). They firmly believed that the continuous process of gain¬ 
ing knowledge of different branches of learning with unwavering 
devotion and untiring efforts was absolutely necessary for the 
growth and development of human culture. With the aid of their 
physical and mental faculties such as hearing, observation, analy¬ 
sis, reflection, experimentation and judgement, the ancient In¬ 
dian thinkers discovered newer and yet newer fields of inves¬ 
tigation and acquired knowledge of the natural world around 
them and also the emotional world within them both at the indi¬ 
vidual and institutional levels. The students of ancient Indian his¬ 
tory very well know that several sciences ( TTIWs), lores (fells) 
and arts (^cTTs) were vigorously taught, studied and researched 
in the universities at 3T4te4T, ^iVileii, flSlfew, 

and other places and that this tradition spanned over a 
thousand years. In this connection Rawlinson observes, “Taxila 
was of special interest for the scientists in Alexander’s train, as 
being one of the leading seats of Hindu learning, where crowds 
of pupils, sons of princes and wealthy brahmans resorted to 
study ‘the three Vedas and eighteen accomplishments’. 1 It is to 
be noted that all the lores were taught both in theoretical and 
practical forms at Taxila. History tells us that there existed a 
provision of imparting instructions in 72 lores to the males and 
64 to the females at the sptPzjt University. 2 According to the 
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ancient Indian system of education, the ancient Indian scientists 
first passed on the knowledge, so amassed, to their disciples in 
the tradition and later put it in black and white for the 
benefit of the posterity. 

[2] Wealth of Ancient Indian Sciences 

The almost innate propensity of the ancient Indians, described 
above, gave birth to literally thousands of treatises on various 
scientific subjects such as Tippf- 

fatten, srfw, TOST, % r T, WrftejT, TFStftfcT, 

sqicfitq, etc. These works make 

an elaborate and systematic study of the fundamental principles 
of the respective ^TMs, tors and 3 wHs. About the corpus of this 
literature T. Burrow says, “After this time [i.e. After second cen¬ 
tury BC] and particularly during the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, a great corpus of technical scientific literature, covering 
the fields of philosophy, medicine, politics, and administration 
etc. came into existence” 3 . This literature stood and continues to 
stand as the memorable embodiment of the manifold expression 
of the ancient thinkers’ inquisitive intellect ably assisted by their 
irrepressible enthusiasm. No subject was ever regarded as a 
non-subject for a scientific treatment by them. The only consid¬ 
eration which weighed with them was whether the subject con¬ 
cerned was worthy of careful and critical study or not. C.K. 
Raja has very aptly described this typical bent of mind of the 
ancient Indian thinkers in the following words: 

“There is no subject under the sun on which something has not 
been written in Sanskrit. The people in general and the intellec¬ 
tuals especially, were so very scientifically minded that they could 
not think of virtuosity as a bar to the scientific investigation of 
any subject. Every subject is a subject and must be dealt with in 
science. Is there something that is worthy of being scientifically 
treated? This is the only question that they had to consider when 
they took up a subject” 4 . 
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(3] Methodology of Scientific Works 

When we reflect on what has been stated above, many ques¬ 
tions, like the following ones, at once occur to our mind: 

Had the ancient Indians ever conceived of a ‘form’ of a scien¬ 
tific composition? Had they developed any method of the treat¬ 
ment of a scientific subject in an orderly manner? Did they ex¬ 
pound all the aspects of a given subject? Was it their practice to 
reproduce the views of the past and/or the contemporary think¬ 
ers? What was their style of establishing their new thoughts and 
theories? Did the idea of making the subject-matter intelligible 
as well as enjoyable ever strike them? In other words, had the 
ancient Indian intellectuals devised a comprehensive methodol¬ 
ogy of composing (and hence of interpreting) scientific works? 

A careful glance through literally hundreds of ancient Indian sci¬ 
entific treatises invites our attention to more than half a dozen 
works which provide us with answers to almost all the above 
questions. These works, to be described in the sections to fol¬ 
low, have enumerated and discussed in detail, a number of de¬ 
vices relating to words, structures and meanings of a scientific 
composition. The oldest of such source-treatises is Panini (Pa)’s 
Astadhyayl (Pas). 5 We shall, therefore, begin our inquiry of the 
present subject with the study of Pas from the above particular 
point of view. 

[4] Panini and the Devices of Scientific Treatises 

Pas is a unique work on Sanskrit grammar known and respected 
all over the world. The scholars, both eastern and western, unani¬ 
mously consider it to be the most perfect work on grammar 
ever produced in any language in the world. Pa was an original 
thinker and was, therefore, held in high esteem by Patanjali 
(‘mahata yatnena sutram pranayati sma’). This tributary obser¬ 
vation suggests that Pa had composed each sutra only after careful 
consideration. This work, therefore, naturally exhibits exemplary 
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discipline of a scientific composition. In his oft-quoted reference 
work, India As Known to Panini, Agrawala says that Pa knew 
four devices of a scientific composition, viz., Sangaii, mangala, 
adhikara and vidhana. About the other devices Agrawala has 
to offer the following remarks: 

“Other principles of treatment proper for scientific works are 
also indicated by Panini, e.g. (1) Hetvartha, the ground of a 
statement or proposition (as in 1-2-53); (2) Upadesa, the author’s 
own directions or instructions contained in his work (as in 1-3- 
2); (3) Apadesa, citation of another’s opinion along with one’s 
own, for refutation (as in 1-2-51 -52); (4) cross-references of 
which there are so many in the Astadhyayl; (5) Sarhsaya or 
Vipratisedha, doubt arising from two equally forceful alterna¬ 
tives (1-4-2); (6) Vakyadhyahara, supplying an ellipsis, men¬ 
tioned in sutra VI. 1.139; (7) Anumata, citation of the opinion of 
another for its acceptance, as in the case of the opinions of 
other grammarians quoted by Panini; (8) Atisayavarnana, de¬ 
tailed description or over-loading with details (as in Indriyam, 
Indra-lihgam Indra-drshtam Indra-srstam Indra-justam Indra- 
dattam iti va, V-2-93); (9) Nirvacana, employing the derivative 
sense of a word, as in the case of mahasamjnas, like Sarvanama, 
Avyaya; (10) Svasamjna, use of one’s own technical terms as 
ti, ghu, bha; (11) Purvapaksa and (12) Uttarapaksa, arguments 
for and against a proposition by which its truth may be ascer¬ 
tained (as in the sutra kanda 1-2-51-56); (13) Atidesa, analo¬ 
gous application (as in 1-2-57, kalopasarjane cha tulyam); and 
(14) Alternative application, which appears in such words as 
va, anyatarasyam, ubhayatha, ekesam, bahulam, and vibhasa in 
the Astadhyayl (cf. Patanjali for the rationale of these variant 
terms, II. 1-58; I-400)” 6 . 

The cross-reference at No.(4) in the above quotation covers 
both the 3Hl J idic)iiFT and discussed by and 

others. The sections to follow will make this point clear. From 
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Agrawala’s remarks quoted above, it follows that Pa was famil¬ 
iar with as many as nineteen principles of scientific compositions. 

However, a more detailed study of Pa’s 4000-odd IJTs enables 
us to affirm that he was conversant with nine more principles, 
namely, Pi41*1, TTFf, ^r^rUK, JP&T, and 

The definitions and explanations of these terms will be 
furnished later at the appropriate places. Thus we can, with a 
certain confidence, say that Pa possessed a fair amount of knowl¬ 
edge of about twenty-eight devices of a scientific composition 
and that he had made use of them in his snnwft. 

[5J Mlftlft’s Date 

The probable date of siPiPl still seems to be an unsettled issue. 
According to Sengupta. 7 Pa flourished c.1000 BC inasmuch as 
he had been referred to by who composed SfPrtJT c.900 
BC. After carefully considering the opinions of scholars like 
Sarkar, Bhandarkar, Pathak and Grierson, Agrawala comes to 
the conclusion that in all fairness Pa can be placed circa fifth 
century BC. 8 Chitrava places Pa around 500 BC. 9 This date 
has been accepted in the present work. 

Since Pa has made use of twenty-eight devices of a scientific 
composition, as clarified above, it is obligatory upon us to make 
a thorough study at least of the said devices to be able to un¬ 
derstand the Pas completely. 

We now pass on to the next source-work. 

[6] Kautalya and the Tantrayuktis 

The Kautaliyarthasastram (KTA) is an ancient Indian work on 
Polity and Statecraft. It has been acclaimed to be “the greatest 
book written in India twenty-three centuries ago” 10 . The KTA 
consists of fifteen the last of which is named 

This atfaWT enumerates and considers thirty-two n<i^Pt>s as 
under: 
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f^TFf, ^T:, Wf:, 3^fT:, frn&T:, 
3^:, 3^T:, 3tfa^T:, 3&?T:, 3WT, 3^?^:, WT:, 7^:, frrfa:, 
WTTfa:, 3^, cqiWH, 3twf:, ^W, 3rR- 

^TSJ:, tj'W'rt:, SRFM^Rt, Pl4h:, Iqctxrs:, yy*l<{:, ^SJH 

?frri’ n 

The word cMgirb which has occurred in the above passage needs 
to be explained in brief here. The compound word has two con¬ 
stituents viz., and ^jrf>. The former (?R) means a science or 
a scientific treatise and the word ^frf> means ‘a means or a de¬ 
vice.’ Thus the constituents together mean means or devices of 
composing (and obviously, therefore, of understanding and in¬ 
terpreting) a scientific treatise. These devices are 32 in number 
according to 

Interestingly, the author of the KTA has not only defined the 
above tantrayuktis but has also referred to the passages where 
he has himself employed them. This leads us to deduce a couple 
of things. First, enormous deliberations on the nature, number 
and applications of the tantrayuktis must have taken place in 
the post-Pa period. As a result, a few more tantrayuktis, un¬ 
known to Pa, must have been conceived. Secondly, the tantra¬ 
yuktis must have attained an inevitable place in the process of 
writing and interpreting a scientific work. Thirdly, the thinkers 
who lived in the post-Pa and pre-KTA period of time seemed 
to have worked out a ‘Plan for a scientific treatise.' 

[7] Date of the KTA 

The author of the KTA is known by many names as Kautalya, 
Kautilya, Visnugupta, Dramila, etc. However, Haradasa 12 has 
pointed out that none of the manuscripts of KTA bears the name 
Kautilya, but each of them invariably has the name Kautalya, 
derived from the gotra-name ‘Kutala’ The scholars hold differ¬ 
ent views on the date of^te^. The pendulum of the date swings 
from the third century BC to the seventh century AD. However, 
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Fleet, 13 Shamasastry, 14 Agrawala, 15 Haradasa 16 and many other 
scholars hold that the KTA was composed during the reign of 
"SFsTITT ie between 321 BC and 296 BC. Chitrava 17 thinks 
that the KTA was composed around 300 BC. This date has 
been accepted in the present work. 

So the position is that the KTA composed two centuries after 
the Pas recognizes and employs as many as thirty-two devices 
of a scientific composition. 

We now turn to the next work to be considered in this context. 

[8J and the rP5r^frt>s 

work called (CKS) is regarded to be the great¬ 
est extant work on the This work has profusely drawn 

upon a large number of branches of knowledge as the TTT^T, 
%T, ^TFT, ^RT, hIhfhi, and others. In view of this 

it has come to be acclaimed as This work is 

a redaction of the composed by 3#^r, the most tal¬ 

ented of the six disciples of sn^r. The text of CKS has eight 
broad sections called WTs, namely, ftRH, f^TR, 

Wf and spread over 9295 ^s. In the Teft^s 41 to 
45 of the twelfth chapter of the are enumerated 36 

rR^frfis as under: 
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On going through the above list of the fRFqfrFs, we notice that 
(CK) has recognized four more rR^jfrfis than Be¬ 

sides, these two authors have followed a different order of enu¬ 
meration. Moreover, the nomenclatures of some of the ^jr&s dif¬ 
fer in the two lists. All these points will be considered, in detail, 
later. For the present we may rest contented with the observa¬ 
tions that (1) CK has described thirty-six yuktis, (2) they are to 
be found in both brief as well as exhaustive treatises, and (3) the 
scientific works, written in brief, do not contain all the thirty-six 
devices. In other words, the number of devices in a scientific 
treatise depends upon the quantum or the volume of the sub¬ 
ject-matter. 

[9] Date of CKS 

According to Sharma, 19 lived between and 

RliJIcigH affirms that lived in the first century BC. 20 
fltlld&K has advanced convincing arguments to substantiate his 
view. It has, therefore, been accepted in this work. 

Let us now take up the next source-work for consideration. 

[10] and the rT^jfrfis 

(STS) is a renowned work on ancient Indian 
surgery. It has been written in the form of questions and an¬ 
swers between ^-q-qR and (ST). The original STS contains 
the teachings of ^-nR, which were later re-edited by It 
is HHll'I'fs re-edited text that we have today. The text comprises 
six cF^s (topics), namely, ^ Rrr, Tlrfk, 3R9 and 

and has 8300 ^s. The author has, in the sixty-fifth chapter, listed 
32 tantrayuktis as under: 

3TTWPTPT: III 11 
qqiqN ^T^RFf 112 11 

‘‘FtfnT wil 1,%T: 2,W& 3 

4, 3t?T: 5, fa&T: 6, 3q^I: 7, 8, 9, 3TfrI%7T: 10, 

SRcRjf: 11, WITfr: 12, srqfqftf: 13, flppfa: 14, 15, 
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16, 3#PRT: 17, TgfaiJ: 18, 19, 3^?I^20, f^*H^21, 

THi j im^ u l^22, 23, 24, 25, wy'^ii 

26, fTRRH, 27, 28, fkibT: 29, kficT: 30, 31, 

3^32, ?frf113 11’ 21 

From the above list it is obvious that *J9pT, like TtTRT, has con¬ 
ceived of 32 cio^rbs. the only difference being the order of their 
enumeration. Besides, the number of the do^Rbs in the ^adRai 
is four less than that in the 

[11] Date of the ^Spmf^TT 

Vidyalankara 22 has discussed this point in detail. He has argued 
that since the STS shows familiarity with a number of medical 
subjects which had already appeared in the CKS and since the 
STS contradicts the views of the CKS on occasions more than 
one, the STS now available to us, must have been composed 
around second or third century AD. 

Accepting Vidyalankara’s arguments, the probable period of the 
composition of the STS has been taken to be between 100 and 
300 AD in the present work. 

We now move on to the next source-work. 

[12] and the 

has written two works on the atFjfe, namely, the 3T5Tf^gJfi?: 
and He wrote the former work in his early life. This 

work, composed both in prose and verse, is popularly known 
as In the 50 th chapter of the 3rRT«fF of this work are 

mentioned thirty-six cH^frhs as under: 

%TT jhspqfsf: TTPT ^1 

WWft f^Pk: 11 
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It is quite obvious that Vagbhata (VB) has just reiterated CK’s 
stanzas in this respect, with only two minor changes. It can, 
therefore, be said that VB and CK hold identical views on the 
number of the tantrayuktis and the order of their enumeration. 


The two very minor changes which (VBS) has made 

in the CKS-list are about the nomenclatures of the two 
tantrayuktis. The srpr^IT and dPi4H of the CKS have been 
termed SRPlrlT^lT and respectively by the VBS. The latter 
thus does not evince any ‘notional progress' over the earlier 
works. 


[13] Date of VBS 

Since VB repeats what has already been said by CK, it is clear 
that the former lived after the latter. In his Paradkar 

places VB between 350 and 400 AD. Vidyalankara is of the 
opinion that VB must have lived about the fifth century AD. 25 
So 300-400 AD can be taken to be the probable date of VB. 

[14] 3rerp<^H,and the rRRjfrffc 

3HKit5^*f(VBH) is merely an abridged versified version of the 
VBS, made by VB himself. As a result, the thought-contents of 
the two works are the same. The seventy-eighth verse of chap¬ 
ter 40 of the of the reads as under: 



snw qfttt: fewfi i ” 26 

While commenting on this verse, the commentator clari¬ 
fies that the cR^pTs referred to in the verse are the devices such 
as the tantrayuktis, etc. Thereafter he reproduces from the VBS 
the Mitels —’ etc, quoted under (12) above. This makes 

it clear that the VBH has nothing new to say about the cRgfrEs. 
The text of the VBH, therefore, need not detain us any longer. It 
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is, therefore, advisable to pass on to the next source-treatise. 

[15] The and the fRSRjfrBs 

The (VDP) is a typical in that it contains, 

among other things, discussions on topics like Poetics, Art of 
painting, Sculpture, etc. The topic of the tantrayuktis finds a place 
among such sundry topics. The compiler of the VDP has listed 
the following tantrayuktis in the sixth chapter of the third khanda: 

*rafnTI 3#eRR *TpT: Wlf [3^:, 

3Tt^T:] R^Tlsft^T: =11+4^13?^: TJ^iRTfS^^iRT: ^1# 

fSRTl f% [?f^]#Tl l ” 27 

The compiler of the VDP follows KT and ST in accepting 32 
tantrayuktis and has adopted almost the same order of enu¬ 
meration as ST has adopted. 

[16] Date of the VDP 

While De thinks that the VDP was compiled between 400 and 
500 AD 28 , Shah, the editor of the VDP, feels that the compila¬ 
tion might have taken place between 450 and 650 AD. 29 It 
would, therefore, be fair to take it that the VDP was compiled 
between 400 and 650 AD. 

Let us now take into account the next source-treatise. 

[17] 4lH$y and the d^frtt s 

hM*N [NM], a Keralite vaidya (= medical practitioner) by profe¬ 
ssion has considered at length 36 tantrayuktis in his treatise called 
[TYV]. NM follows almost verbatim VB’s text in 
the matter of the number and order of enumeration of the rH^irbs. 
The only difference between the two texts is that while VB has 
after NM chooses to have TWitT^i 

But NM adds the following two important lines to the 
list of the cM^trbs: 
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NM has made it clear in this stanza that he has learnt the defini¬ 
tions, illustrations and order of enumeration of the tantrayuktis 
from his ^ named Thus NM acquired the knowledge of 
the cH^jRt>s in the L gurumukha-tradition\ NM has not only fa¬ 
miliarized himself with the tantrayukti methodology but has also 
felt it necessary to write a monograph to emphasize the impor¬ 
tance and necessity of the knowledge of the tantrayuktis on the 
minds of the practising physicians. 

[18] Date Of the 

In the beginning of his work, NM has paid glowing tributes to 
VB and Sundara. In the avatar ika 3 ' (in Sanskrit) prefixed to 
the TYV, Menon has conjectured that NM must have been the 
disciple of one ty<ft4gMi4, a renowned vaidya in Kerala and the 
author of eTSMFjpTft; that he (NM) must have been a Keralite 
and, like his guru, a follower of the Vedas. Menon has consid¬ 
ered both the internal and external evidences and has come to 
the conclusion that NM lived in the first half of the ninth century 
(ie between 800 and 850 AD) and that he was a contemporary 
of *if;thi4, the great philosopher. 32 

Thus we see that NM, an author of the ninth century AD, has 
given recognition to 36 tantrayuktis. 

We now turn to the last of the source-treatises to be considered 
in this connection. 

[19] 

The Vaidyasarathi Press of Kottayam (Kerala) published a small 
book called (TY) in 1949. Neither the author himself 

has mentioned his name in the body of the text, nor has the 
editor been able to identify him. However, it can be inferred 
from the brief introduction 33 written by the author himself that he 
must have been a disciple of NM. It seems that the doctrine of 
the as taught by 3 Tm 4 and put down by NM, had 

either been forgotten or had lost its importance after the times of 
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the latter. In such circumstances, some devout disciple of NM, 
who preferred to remain unidentified, took upon himself the task 
of reviving the cH^fas and composed his booklet called 
Since he merely aimed at bringing the rR^frfis back into use in 
consonance with the old tradition, he restated the same 36 no^s 
as were described and discussed earlier by NM. 

[20] Date of the rPanjfrF: 

Sharma, the editor of the TY, has suggested in his introduction 34 
to the text that though nothing can definitely be said about the 
author of the TY, yet he was most probably a descendant or 
disciple of NM and had written the TY to educate one 
the son of a vaidya. Sharma 35 has no reliable means to arrive at 
the exact date of the author of the TY. Since, however, TY has 
revived the work of NM, the author of the former must have 
lived about a century after NM. In fine, the author of the TY 
can be said to belong to the period from 950 to 1000 AD. 

[21] Summary of the rF5RjfrF>s 

21.1 We have so far considered nine works which have de¬ 
scribed discussed and/or used the a^lrtis. Of them, the Pas 
has neither defined nor discussed the tantrayuktis but has only 
employed them, showing familiarity with them. This goes to prove 
that these devices of scientific compositions had evolved and 
become prevalent in the pre-Pa period. As a result. Pa felt it 
advisable and desirable to make use of some of these devices in 
his own work. This factual position leads us to affirm that these 
devices were conceived prior to the fifth century BC. 

21.2 The chronologically last work we have dealt with in our 
above survey is the TY, composed in the middle of the tenth 
century. We have no knowledge of any work discussing the 
compositional devices, written after 1000 AD. It can, therefore, 
be said that the reflections on the subject began before 500 BC 
and continued till 1000 AD ie for a period of 1500 years. 
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21.3 As stated at 21.1 above, the Pas does not discuss the 
rRqftB system. The VBH also does not define the subject. The 
TY is just a reiteration of the TYV. These three works can, 
therefore, be set aside for the moment. We are then left with six 
works which actually deal with the subject. Of these, the KTA 
is a work on a social science, namely, Polity and Public Admin¬ 
istration. The CKS, STS, VBS and TYV are all works on medi¬ 
cal science, namely, Ayurveda. The VDP is a compilation of 
social sciences and fine arts. Thus all these works belong to 
divergent disciplines or branches of knowledge and still they have 
dealt with the methodology under consideration. This leads us 
to conclude that each and every scientific composition, irrespec¬ 
tive of its subject-matter, was written in accordance with the 
d^Rbs discussed above. As a corollary it follows that the schol¬ 
ars who wrote, the teachers who taught, the pupils who studied 
and the critics who expounded theoretical works on scientific 
subjects were all required to be familiar with the devices of com¬ 
positions described in [5] to [20] above. 

[22] Compositional Devices other than the Tantrayuktis 

SRnrjcTrT, the commentator of^F^’s 3pnWf^FIhas dealt with, in 
detail, a large number of devices other than the tantrayuktis. 
They include 15 omiohis, 7 ^FTTs, 20 3TT?FTs and 17 ni-ceflrqs. 36 
These will be taken up for a detailed consideration later in chapter 
4. Here we shall just familiarize ourselves with their nomencla¬ 
tures under the above four heads. 


22.1 ^n tgu is: says. “^TtoqT I 

I rITSf WtTI 

l” 37 meaning, ‘An 

explanation (or exposition or commentary or gloss) is also an 
attribute (or a desirable property) of a scientific composition. 
These explanations also help the scientific composition to be¬ 
come thorough (or complete).’ They are of fifteen types, namely, 
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fmpiRsZJT, dfaMeMHgfll, ?qraairaqr, JI%3RsmsqT, 3?g#T- 

^ms^T, 5jfaefasfRs*TT, 3#^fRs2U and RW^TRs^IT. 

S1RM has been defined as 3R^: i 38 meaning, 

it is a particular type of work explanatory in nature. It should be 
noted here that the text of 3H?u|<W’s commentary called 
is not available beyond the explanation and illustration of the 
TO^roTtmt. Consequently, we do not have definitions, explana¬ 
tions and illustrations of the last four of the above ^Ks^is. 

22.2 In this respect 3 h<? u kti’s text reads as under: 

“at 1-2 mwn ftsn.-raHW wRr ?it to- 
^rti— 3 Jjuitbc^Hi rrt,—4 w \,—5 rft,—6 

3il?ll<*cqdl RRT,— f4 RFif^TT ^FTrr. 39 wn means the use of a 
word in a secondary sense. 

22.3 3TT3TCTS: 3k> u i<ati has conceived of 20 3TT9RTS as under: 

“1 3nf^TtT:, 2 HSZfcTfa:, 3 4 5 aliRHWIWcilq:, 

6 e|U|fM^HH^ 7 sfefeRMKH, 8 cHWilelH, 9 <T<RTfT, 10 FlftR*, 11 
WRRWRT:, 12 FTrRFTr^^:, 13 14 4>l4<WtU|*ipf:, 15 

3tra^P#T:, 16 «KltKH,» 17 SrTO, 18 3WI:, 19 RORI:, 20 
(ffrr)!'' 40 

An 37T9TZT is a prop used to arrive at the correct meaning of the 
text. 

22.4 rH'«$l<rSls: After completing the discussion of the above 
3TT^RTs, SR^rerT begins the consideration of 17 ni-^rHS in these 
words: 

“WR?T rural— 1 2 3TO:, 3 f^FR:, 

4 5 6 JFFR:, 7 8 TRRFrTT, 9 rf^cTT, 

10 FIRFh 11 rTFt*zfrh 12 13 14 ^iPlP^dl, 15 ^T- 

ftftrffiT, 16 ’JyRT^lT, 17 ffrU” 41 

TfR^T is an informal use of a word in a scientific composition. 
Whether all the above devices are actually found in scientific 
works, whether the above devices are really worth considering, 
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whether oniy a few of the above devices are important, whether 
some of them can be merged with the tantrayuktis described 
earlier—all these and such other questions can be raised, no 
doubt. But the fact remains that the ancient Indian thinkers had 
looked at the scientific treatises from all possible angles, that 
they had critically examined the various conceptual aspects of 
the scientific works and that they had paid equal attention to the 
formal subtleties of theoretical works. In other words, the an¬ 
cient Indian thinkers had made an in-depth and comprehensive 
study of the scientific works available to them and formulated a 
methodology of scientific compositions, having 95 constituents, 
in all, namely, 36 d^^lrbs, 15 ^ioHls, 7 20 SCTSFTs and 

17 d!^c4s. 

A detailed study of this comprehensive scheme will be taken up 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Number And Purpose Of The Devices 


[23] Tantra = A Scientific Work 


The word Tantrayukti has very frequently occurred in the last 
chapter. Since the word is not commonly used in speaking or 
writing it needs to be explained. It has two components, tantra 
and yukti. Let us first determine their meanings one by one. 

23.1 The word cET is derived from the root T^(8U.) which has 
various meanings, as, to stretch, to lengthen, to spread, to dif¬ 
fuse, to compose, to write, etc. 1 Thus the tantra is that which 
holds the diffused elements or the expanse of a subject; it is one 
in which are interwoven different thoughts and theories concern¬ 
ing a scientific subject. The traditional definition of the word tantra, 
reproduced below, also supports the above meaning: 

‘rHtfo f^dH^dvdH<WHPe|dlTI 
ql u l ^ 11’ 2 


CK enlists the synonyms of the word tET as under: 


?TRU f^T ^ fET ml EW 



'3 


23.2 A large number of works on the Ayurveda bear the titles 
ending in ‘cET eg 3HtaiHqcH, ^icl^RfcET, •TPTT^T- 

cE^, ^WHddd-d, fa^d-d, ^jf3EET, ^^EET, 

etc. 4 


23.3 The following and numerous similar expressions go to indi¬ 
cate that the non-Ayurvedic sciences also use the word cE^ to 
mean ‘a scientific work’: 

‘T ^ d’dMHHlfacEU’ 5 

FlfrEE#^ |' 6 
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In the second of the above quotations the words and W 
are used as synonyms. 

23.4 In ‘cR Hl*lcHqj’ an anonymous writer of the <*>vMddl- 
1 uses the word cR to mean ?TR. 

23.5 Even Kalidasa has used the word rR as synonymous with 

?TR in the following passage from the — 

3tf%Rlf^rfe(TOR: 7IJ: I 

TRT-rFT Uf^cm d-ddiKd-dd^l’ 12 

From what has been stated above it is abundantly clear that the 
word ?R stands for ‘a scientific treatise.’ 

Let us now turn to the word the other component of the 
compound cH^frb:. 

(24) (Yukti) means ‘a device or a means’. 

24.1 The term ^gfrfr is derived from the root ^ (7U) meaning, 
‘to join, to unite, to use, to employ’ etc. 13 The word there¬ 
fore, means ‘a use, an application, an employment, a usage, a 
means, a device, an arrangement’, etc. 14 

24.2 Sharma has offered a very reasonable explanation of the 
term He says: 

“q^d-d fatNom- 

mdlRdlddlddmWHdl ^ftH: I ^dfcFl rrf^ijRbRft Rftl 

tdciMNdl411 rRR ^tRS^R^tR: I d ^dT: 5R^Tt§!R 

^l+4d tR «%l” 15 meaning, ‘Yukti is one that removes the im¬ 
perfections like impropriety, contradiction, etc. from the intended 
meaning and thoroughly unites the meanings. The root is 
used to mean ‘to arrange’. We obtain the word ^frfi from it. 
Verily, the word expresses the meaning ‘a device or a means’. 
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The tantrayuktis, therefore, are the devices of a tantra. It is not 
possible to compose a scientific work, rejecting or setting aside 
these yuktis or devices. 

A thus means an inevitable device required to be employed 
while composing a scientific treatise. Now since a scientific work 
normally comprises a large number of paragraphs, chapters, top¬ 
ics. subtopics, etc. the scientific writer is required to use a large 
number of devices. It is because of this reason that the ancient 
thinkers have described and discussed thirty-two (or thirty-six) 
tantrayuktis which will be dealt with in detail in the next chapter. 

[25] The Number of the Tantrayuktis 

25.1 It has been pointed out in the last chapter that while KT. 
ST and the compiler of the VDP have each accepted 32 
tantrayuktis, CK, VB, NM and his anonymous disciple (the au¬ 
thor of the TY) have each recognized 36 tantrayuktis. Indu 16 
and Cakrapanidatta,' 7 the commentators of the VBS and CKS 
respectively, have noted that one ‘Neei^R'd-s, the author of the 
commentary called on the CKS. has recognized four 

more tantrayuktis, namely, hR^h, and tg. 

But neither VB nor CK has mentioned them, expressly says: 

dT 3tN$u| fcPT I 3TPIT cFPjRfPtfo rTRTT Ppft- 

f&ddi’ 18 meaning, ‘Although the school has counted four 
more a^^Rds, namely, etc, the 3trar4 (ie has not 
included them in his work and hence have not been considered 
here. Or their status as d'd^fAs itself is not accepted herein’. 
Instead of denying their ^sfcHiRidn proposes their in¬ 

clusion in the existing dn^Rhs. He argues: ‘('HgkeRd'-slui ^TTM- 

WIST 

ymuii^iRi <#r ^did'rMdPd i ' 19 

meaning, The other four rR^frFs, namely, etc conceived 
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by have not been mentioned in the original text. Hence 

they are includable in the ones already stated. For example, 
is includable in the 3^7T and in the ^TR^TR. The 
can be considered a type of and the means of valid knowl¬ 

edge such as and the others referred to by the word 
get included in the called ^ (actually Thus even¬ 
tually the ultimate count of the rR^frFs comes to thirty-six. 

25.2 Some questions arise out of the above discussion-Does 
each scientific work contain all the 36 yuktis? If not, why does 
the number differ? What does the number of the yuktis in a treatise 
depend upon? Caraka has very ably answered these questions 
in the following stanza: 

fcRTT: I 

UMWlfolelrl m\ l ’ 20 

Meaning—‘All these yuktis occur in a scientific work composed 
in brief and in detail. But only a few of them occur (ie are used) 
in a work written very briefly.’ It is quite obvious that a short or 
a small work has only a few chapters and topics and it, there¬ 
fore, needs only a few devices. On the other hand, a large work 
discusses a larger number of topics and has many chapters. 
Consequently, it needs a large number of devices. Thus the num¬ 
ber of yuktis used in a scientific treatise depends upon its vol¬ 
ume. 

[26) The Role of the Tantrayuktis 

26.1 has discussed this topic somewhat at length in the foll¬ 
owing stanzas: 

tlFHt W1146 11 
cFTFT 11 
71T# TPtrtT^l 1147 11 

¥ 11 
srtertsft 71T5#T f^RT f^l I 

TTTW^TSltT *1F^ ^1148 11 
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ii W® W ^ T8jrtr[ 1149 11 
d'Wl^dl: ^T: 11 

dT^l^sfa^'d TJDKltld: 1150 11” 21 

Meaning—‘Just as the sun causes a bed of lotuses to blossom 
(or to put forth) or just as a lamp lights up a house, so also the 
tantrayuktis shed light on the meanings of the scientific subjects. 
He whose intellect has gained a (thorough) knowledge of a par¬ 
ticular discipline and also of these tantrayuktis can quickly gain a 
knowledge of another discipline too, because of his familiarity 
with these yuktis. A medical practitioner who studies other sci¬ 
ences but does not study these tantrayuktis, cannot get at the 
meanings of the scientific topics, just as an unlucky person does 
not acquire wealth. An idiotic medical practitioner ruins himself 
by an unwise assimilation of this science (ie the tantrayuktis), 
just as a fool injures himself by an injudicious handling of a 
weapon. A weapon, if judiciously handled, protects its user, so 
also a science, if judiciously learnt, protects its practitioner. There¬ 
fore, with a view to imparting true knowledge of the science, 
these tantrayuktis will be expounded again, at length, in the uttara 
tantra.” 

has made a number of important points in the above pas¬ 
sage. According to him, the tantrayuktis clarify the meanings of 
the scientific topics. They, therefore, form an integral part of a 
scientific treatise. As a corollary, the knowledge of the tantrayuktis 
is a key to the understanding of a scientific treatise on any branch 
of knowledge. The tantrayuktis are to be studied systematically. 
A thorough knowledge of the tantrayuktis is a must for a medi¬ 
cal practitioner. 

26.2 A few important passages from ^st>HiR>i^Ti (c. 1050-1100 
AD)’s commentary on the above stanzas are reproduced be¬ 
low: 
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n4toHI<4plWk<W 

ttnTifa WM ftf^rt W?F?frf m ^ W?T- 

|—W55^F TJ^.ctX^iRetjHIMI^Ri, 

?P? t^T®qT^WI%TRPT^5l^ ^NttHIdgRl; W 3T ^J$d d'WHlR'^Tt 
T^T ^TtfrT, cMT ^IKMIWf 371^T W ^IHIHK^IIcH” 22 

Here ^Mlf&RrT has added a couple of fine points to Ttr’s views. 
In the opinion of the former, the tantrayuktis bring out full expo¬ 
sition of the scientific topics and also throw light on the hidden 
meanings. Besides, a medical practitioner who learns the sci¬ 
ence of medicine in the light of the tantrayuktis not only saves 
himself from ignominy but also saves the life of the patient. 

26.3 Turning to ^pr’s work we find that he himself raises the 
question ‘3RM d-d^flSldi trafaRH?’ (What is the purpose of 
these d-d^Rbs?) and replies to this question as under: 

‘'3Wf-dIcKIH ^Tl 14 11 
^i3T 

fovqtt cP^frPtT: 115 11 
srar *?RET^ 3 U*rf efaT 3 dMPl4dl: I 
^TfrfJr ^ ^ 16 11 

TT^fqt ^1 

MhTR W3TT*f cTSJT tRFT 117 11” 23 

Meaning—“(If you ask me what is the purpose of these 
tantrayuktis?) (Then let me) tell (you) that (the purpose is two¬ 
fold, namely) the arrangement of sentences and the organization 
of meanings.” 

“There are traditional stanzas in this connection”: 

“With the assistance of the tantrayuktis is achieved (i) the refu¬ 
tation of the statements made by a wicked disputant and (ii) the 
establishment of one’s own views”.(5) 

“(With the help of the tantrayuktis) is also achieved the accom¬ 
plishment of the meanings which are expressed, which are not 
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expressed (in clear words), which are concealed and which are 
partly expressed”.(6) 

“As the sun causes the bed of lotuses to bloom and as the lamp 
lights up the house, so also the yuktis (ie devices) of the science 
(dispel ignorance and) impart knowledge (and) shed light on the 
meanings (of the scientific topics)”.(7) 


It is to be noted here that has assigned two functions to the 
tantrayuktis: (i) arrangement of sentences and (ii) organization of 
meanings. (c.lO ,h century AD), 24 the renowned commen¬ 
tator of the ^[traf^TT, has clarified this point in these words: 


; 


f, cfaw- 








Thus a yukti which brings about a coherent (or meaningful) con¬ 
nection between/among the apparently unconnected sentences 
is called 41^61 and the yukti which reveals the concealed 
meaning and which shows that it is consistent (with the context) 
is called the sNdkHi. The yuktis like % r T, 3^T, PfeT etc. belong 
to the former (ie 7 ?tw%^HT) category, and those like viftWT, w), 
W, etc. to the latter. (In other words, the relates to 

the form of a scientific treatise and the srshtl3R1 relates to its 
matter.) It should be noted, in passing, that the stanza no.7 
etc is almost the verbatim reproduction of ’TW’s 
stanza No.46 quoted under 26.1 above. 


26.4 has touched upon the topic of the purpose of the 
<H^jxt>s once again in his work. After finishing the discussion of 
the he quotes the following three verses handed 

down to him by the tradition: 




farmg wrbtgwrf f^rf^rTTi i4i 11 
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^Tf I 

^frT SF^^I 143 11” 26 

Meaning—“The general characteristics of the tantrayuktis have 
been described. A learned reader should conceive of their spe¬ 
cial features. The thirty-two yuktis help the reader find out the 
essence of a scientific subject. They are governed by the word- 
based and the meaning-based rules. They are like lampposts, 
showing the correct way of interpreting a scientific text. An in¬ 
telligent person should try to understand these yuktis in a proper 
way ie according to the tradition. A medical practitioner who 
commands mastery of these yuktis commands respect in the 
society.” 

Thus according to the tantrayuktis which have some spe¬ 
cial features besides the common ones and which relate to both 
form and content, help one to unlock the secrets of a scientific 
subject. In view of this, their thorough knowledge conforming to 
the tradition is absolutely necessary for all scientific writers, in¬ 
cluding medical practitioners. 

Let us now see what has to say on the present subject. 

26.5 From the following stanzas quoted from the VBS it be¬ 
comes evident that is a sincere follower of and in 
regard to the present topic: 

“W: *T*TTl 

*TSTT cRTPT 11 27 

snfrqFTtsft d^qdvdFH^: I 

^rn^frr d^i*M *T8TTI I 

dl c Htld4l'ddl^dl I 

WTSlf^rBl'di Hi 11 

cfld^r4Wc^i)[rbJ|RdRi 5R5IW: I 
WRlW: W, s^f^rTT: 11” 28 

has not expressed any new idea on the point under con¬ 
sideration. He has, however, brought about, in his own phrase- 
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ology, a fine combination ofFPs views with 

26.6 (prior to 13 lh century AD) 29 , 3F*Ps commentator, has 
made a couple of subtle points in his commentary the relevant 
portion of which reads as under: 

“ip ^PTT^T <tcfal RTft ^11 I M^T- 

iW5rfptllU[ 3WlPl m I cilH'lfaiHi ^W'lfeTHi ^Fll^dHT 

I sqcqPT: WRf^cfpi 

FRf: I ipg WPn^y^liKPllMt 

RR TJ^JT tp SZRtftstrtf: I e^WHi Sta 

tr^RT 3tM$U| RpT: |”- 10 

As per Indu’s above statements, the tantrayuktis show up dis¬ 
tinctly four types of meaning, namely, (i) that which cannot be 
explicitly expressed, (ii) that which appears to be contradictory, 
(iii) that which is only slightly expressed and (iv) that which is 
expressed through peculiar words. This fourfold meaning is made 
explicit and intelligible by the tantrayuktis. This is one fine point 
Indu has made. The other one is that numerous varieties of the 
tantrayuktis are possible because they relate to the rules gov¬ 
erning the construction and interpretation of sentences. How¬ 
ever, the tantrayuktis dealt with by the theorists like 
and stand for the quintessence of those uncountable rules. 

In the last sentence of the above passage has referred to the 
wf%3RTs, which, he says, are well-known to the scholars. The 
question arises as to what these h<*i44|'jHis are. Let us try to 
answer this question. 

26.7 R^rsf^ffjRTs 

In his has described the determinants of mean¬ 

ings in the stanzas quoted below: 

“Wtf ipf f^trlTI 

3T?f: Wt Rfvlfa: 11 

^T: RHcTt ^frF: 11 

1I ffcfl l” 31 
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When the expressed meaning of a word is such that it cannot be 
accepted in a given context, then we are required to have re¬ 
course to the above-mentioned wf, etc, in order to arrive at the 
intended meaning. For instance, although the word has many 

senses as etc, it is to be taken to mean only 

when the epithet precedes it, because of the tTtrf 

of the and with faJJ. Similarly, in an expression like TR- 

the word TR has got to be understood in the sense, ‘the 
son of because of Rfs association with cTOT. Again, when 

somebody at the dining table says ‘INr RHT’, the hearer is 
supposed to fetch (the salt) and not the sre: (the 
horse from the ftPJ region). In this case the meaning is to be 
determined by reference to the context. In the same manner the 
other determinants are to be considered and understood. 

desires to suggest that the 9<tl4<il*Mis, as discussed by 
are different from the d-^Rbs and therefore, do not find a place 
in the tantrayukti system. 

[27] How are the Tantrayuktis to be Used? 

As advised by (see 26.1 above), the tantrayuktis are to be 
studied systematically and employed judiciously. 

concludes his work with the following piece of advice: 
"RTT W( cR l ” 32 

Meaning, ‘These (tantrayuktis) should be employed (both by 
the writer as well as the reader of a scientific work) attentively 
at the proper places (as shown by 41d*ta).’ 

implies that the tantrayuktis are to be employed carefully 
or cautiously and discriminatingly. 

[28] Order of Enumeration of the Tantrayuktis 

28.1 wm, Hldta and his anonymous disciple have followed the 
same order of enumeration as But and the com¬ 
piler of the have adopted different orders of enu- 
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meration. Let us, therefore, tabulate the enumeration-orders of 
these four authors: 


S.N. 


-1 - 

j w 


1 

3jfacRU|t[ 



34f^|ch{u|i^ 

2 


%T: 

WhT: 

%T: 

3 

%T: 



TOP?: 

wh 

4 

W4: 

Wf: 



%5^af: 

5 


TPtTT'. 


3^1: 

3^T: 

6 


3W?T: 




7 





Wq^TT: 

8 

3^TT: 


3P&7T: 

3P(^T: 

9 

mkyi: 

5R|3R*f 


JT^TT: 

10 

3#3T?T: 



3tf^7T: 

3#^T: 

11 

TOT: 

3T c f%^l 


3Tqw4: 

3tWt: 


mmmm 


r: 

N 

N 

Igyjgygl 

34m ^ 


qicM^h: 

13 


STsrfq^f: 

STCfatrT. 

3Prfq1rT: 

14 

Wf: 



SR4?f: 

15 

TOW: 

TOW : 

TOW: 

T^oFn-cf: 

16 




trEfTOT: 

St^FRT: 

17 


V. r 


\ 



HcbH 

3H«bHi: 


3^^ 


■ 



19 


f^pfa 




EH 

R4^h*i 

^rsj 


3T^Hd*t 




f^THW 



22 

3twf: 




23 

-tTOWI 

°4lTsqK*f 

3#WTOTT^mW 


24 


W7FJ: 

Wf^TPT: 
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S.N. 

ehk<r>4 


W 


25 

3WTOT: 

3Tcfrcrr^8TT 

sqnsqHT 

374434. 

26 

TT^RT: 

37HHIdl4iflT 



27 

3RP r T?fT^ IT T T T 



P4^ht 

28 

3#^)Rn^8FTT 




29 

ftPTPT: 


Pl4)'|: 


30 

rv. . 

^ r 



IqcheM: 




31 



34Jc33: 

4^33: 

32 


yPl4lJ|: 



33 

- 


- 

- 

34 

- 

Hc^rHIC 

i 

- 

35 

- 

44 K: 

- 

- 

36 

- 

4»73: 

; 

- 


28.2 Analysis of the above entries 

The terms srfr^iRTl^fi and are synony¬ 
mous. So also the terms 3H'ii'mi4«3T and Similarly. 

PRbT; is the same as dP4) j i:. Again, P=b<Ai: and are not 

different. 33434; is another name of 37434;. The terms 43T3 and 
O.'Wti carry the same meaning. Also, 3T43T3;, tfttrT: and HTiW: 
are only formally different but they all convey the same sense. It 
is evident that is turned into It has been 

decided to retain 3ni'i<ii«l^ u iH, fa+eq;, 37434;, 

43>RT:, 43>RT: and omoHM^of the above synonymous terms and 
discard their equivalents in the following list. 

(29] Alphabetical List of the Finalized Tantrayuktis 

29.1 After excluding the extra synonymous nomenclatures we 
are left with the following tantrayuktis. 

1 2 Slfrli&T, 3 37ftj444T, 4 SRFRTT^FT, 5 37^43, 6 

3744?T, 7 37434, 8 3Tqfqf%, 9 33TW, 10 3^71, 11 3^R, 12 
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13 3WI, 14 3^1, 15 16 ^RT, 17 18 

f^RTt^T, 19 faofa, 20 21 f^R, 22 %Rf, 23 wf, 24 

25 JTrJJrHK, 26 5&JT, 27 *%5R, 28 3RHf, 29 %T, 30 
«k, 31 f^q, 32 feiR, 33 34 sqiwr, 35 im, 36 

37 ^F>re, 38 FRRH, and 39 ^flf. 

29.2 Why does the list contain 39 entries? 

On going through the above list a question occurs to one’s mind 
how is it that the above list has 39 entries when the maximum 
number of the tantrayuktis is only 36? (see table at 28.1 above). 
This question can easily be answered thus: Although there is 
virtually no difference between the ^SRT: and they have 

been separately mentioned by the ancient thinkers. Similarly, the 
and have been accorded independent places in the 
tantrayukti scheme. It is because of these reasons that the above 
list contains 39 terms. With this we come to the end of the dis¬ 
cussion on the number and nomenclatures of the tantrayuktis. 
We now turn to the other devices mentioned under [22] above. 

[30] Alphabetical Arrangement of Other Devices 

It is only 3 U> u ku who has defined and discussed the devices 
other than the tantrayuktis. Besides, he has not said anything 
about their subtypes, functions, etc. We, therefore, directly take 
up their alphabetical arrangement. 

30.1 
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6 3W!^:, 7 8 4#SR»Wf:, 9 cR^R, 10 (Riif, 

11 WWR:, 12 TORRrf:, 13 14 15 

16 ftR:, 17 18 filTOWI:, 19 WW\:, and 20 tg- 

30.4 ^ TT t^Ms 

1 31WT:, 2 3 4 , 5 6 cT^fcIT, 

7 . 8 rTR^KTR, 9 10 TOR:, 11 RRWJ, 12 RyRtlT, 

13 f^R:, 14 RRrRTT, 15 Rl41^% 16 W^R. and 17 ^RFIR. 

30.5 Two groups of devices 

As shown above the d^Rbs have been considered by all the 
seven ancient Indian thinkers, whereas the other devices listed 
above (30-1 to 30-4) have been considered only by SRTOd 
Besides, the number of none of the above four groups of de¬ 
vices exceeds that of the tantrayuktis. In view of this, we call the 
tantrayuktis as ‘Major Devices’ and the °ql<s*tls and the rest as 
‘Minor Devices’ and treat them in the third and fourth chapters 
respectively. 
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11. V.M.Kulkarni, Studies in Sanskrit Sahitya Sastra, First, 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Major Devices 

Definitions and Applications of the Tantrayuktis 
[31] Method of Analytical Study 

Before beginning an analytical study of the Tantrayuktis, a clari¬ 
fication of the method which it is proposed to adopt in the present 
chapter, needs to be made. 

The consideration of each yukti will be made under the six heads 
spelt out below: 

.0 The nomenclature of the yukti. 

.1 The synonyms, wherever they exist, together with the char¬ 
acter and etymology of the tom used for the yukti. 

.2 Definitions of the yukti as furnished by KT, ST, 

the compiler of the VDP, NM and his anonymous 
disciple. These definitions will be preceded by the illustrations 
from the Pas. The similarities in the definitions, wherever clearly 
noticeable, will be indicated. Also, the faults in the definitions* 
wherever discernible, will be pointed out. 

.3 This will be divided into two parts Principal Meaning (PM) 
and Other Meanings (OMs). The prominent and/or popular 
meaning of the yukti will be mentioned under PM and the sec¬ 
ondary meanings or the other shades of the PM will be listed 
under the OMs. 

.4 Functions of the yukti will be described under this head. 
Brief observations about the similarities, dissimilarities, etc in re¬ 
spect of different yuktis will also be noted here. 

.5 Applications- Relevant passages illustrating the PM and OMs 
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of the yukti concerned will be reproduced from the Sanskrit 
works on Indian poetics under this head. The rendering of the 
original Sanskrit quotation into English will be provided, where 
it is feared that the original Sanskrit quotation is likely to be 
misunderstood or is likely to cause confusion. 


.6 Remarks will be offered explaining whether the ancient 
poeticians do or do not possess adequate knowledge of the 
yukti concerned, whether they have used it efficiently and whether 
it enjoys a rightful place in the tantrayukti-scheme. 

The terms denoting the yuktis will be considered in the alpha¬ 
betical order in which they have been arranged in 29.1 above. 


One more point deserves to be mentioned here. Only a few 
representative illustrations of the PM and OMs of the yuktis are 
reproduced in the following sections because it is not practi¬ 
cable to reproduce all the illustrations. 


With these introductory remarks we begin the consideration of 
the first yukti, namely, atikrantaveksana. 



32.1 Synonyms and Character 

(CK) and 3idlrlN8TT (VB, NM and his anonymous dis¬ 
ciple) are the synonyms. However, stf^jRiT^rrr i s a self-ex¬ 
planatory term besides being most popular. The word means 
‘the act of looking back on past event or experience’. Here it 
means ‘referring to a past statement’. 

32.2 Definitions 


(i)Pa’s sutra, (Pas 3.4.4) is to be taken 

to be referring to the previous sutra 
4T ^ l” (Ibid., 3.4.2) 


(ii) y.'Wicf* l” (KTA, 
p.461). 

(iii) "adtaitajoi tfeq WT ^ Wf- 
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(fa.3T.3) l” (CKS II, 

p.1031). 

(iv) cRlrlfFRI^^I I W—*?3l%- 
ftfri 131 ii” (STS, p.859). 

(v) ‘‘3t?fan^TT ^ ^ 11—W 

^ Wf f^ffffcT ^trT5 l” (TYV, App. I, p.III). 

(vi) ^sfcMHifcPT 'Fxjm wwg^ti” (VBH, p.582) 

(vii) “sr^Tt)Hfrist)i'ni^ui^i”(VDP, p.13). 

(viii) ‘^^rildl^ 3TT 1125 11 W—‘^T: Wl 3SJHFf 

(3T.^.7IT.6) (3T.tf.^.2) 3PTTSfa4^ ‘*JTI% 

ffrT ^T5F^=T Wfrf^f: I ...ffrT ft d l t^HJ SRmT 

swsn?f^i” (TYV, pp.25-26). 

(ix) “3fifef ^^tEHrltrll^ FT ft <^U" (TY, p.17) 

32.3 PM and OMS 


PM-To say that it has been stated previously. 

OMs-(l) Only to point out to a related topic formerly elabo¬ 
rately stated. (2) To prove the present topic by means of a topic 
mentioned previously. 

32.4 Functions 

(i) To connect different topics or subtopics of a very large sub¬ 
ject. 

(ii) To avoid repetitive discussion of an allied topic. 

(iii) To expect the reader to study the work attentively, con¬ 
necting the present statement with the past one. 

32.5 Applications 

(i) In his W? states (the truth) ‘aqsrf^f % f^m#( 

h*4ci i’ (VKL, p. 11) and refers to it again in the words, ‘sraf^t 
f! f^rrmsiH^frr wfi i’ (Ibid., p.39). Vamana’s use of the 
word 3iq> goes to show that he is quite aware of the character 
of the present yukti. 
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(ii) So is as will be evident from his following state¬ 

ments: 


if |’ 

‘nfrimted' 


(ADV, p.204) 
(Ibid., p.546) 
(Ibid., 598) 


(iii) Similarly, two statements, namely, ‘37^ 

(HKN, p.232) and ^i^kI (Ibid., 

p.246) refer to his previous statement ‘3Rtq) tnpfl ■Hi^kI ^ 
^ihp^i’ (ibid.,p. 19). 


32.6 Remarks 


The Sanskrit writers on Indian Poetics are not only familiar with 
this tantrayukti but have also used it efficiently in their works. 

[33] 3rfrT^7T [Extended application] 

33.1 Character 


%d*4Md W<FV: I (GSP, p.9) 

Connecting the properties of one with those of the other. It is 
thus a case of extending application of one to the other. 

33.2 Definitions 


(i) The rule laid down in trmtT 3W3?^l’ (Pas 1.2.43) 

is to be applied to ‘^fq'Hfrt) l’ (Ibid., 1.2.44). 

(ii) 11” (KTA, p.458) 

(iii) IJdH'-Kft 
(CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) “ ^d^Hmd^ 1117 11” (STS, p.858). 


(v) 1i” (TYV, App. I, p.n). 


(vi) 

WRfrfl 


(VBH, p.582) cf. (iii) above. 


(vii) " ato i f fc ST^: l" (VDP, p. 13). 

(viii) “37lrl^l^ l” (TYV, p.8). 
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(ix) ‘‘3#^rg ^ RbRK*kdH,<{l4 ^1 

^9ftfrl WMHJjIrfiftf: 11 $c4fa^l: l” (TY,p.l4). 

33.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To point out the connection between/among the allied or 
interrelated topics. 

OMs-(i) To extend the application of a rule, principle or method 
of explanation to another similar topic. 

(ii) To prove the future or unsaid topic with the present one, 

using the phrase, ‘3t^f spp; or 

or 

(iii) To establish the relation of the properties of one with those 
of the other. 


33.4 Functions 


(i) It helps the author to place different topics and subtopics at 
their proper places. 

(ii) It links coherently the properties of different aspects of a 
subject. 

(iii) It shows the reader the mode of application of the rules of 
the topic discussed to the topic not actually discussed by the 
author. 


(iv) It expects the reader to study the scientific text carefully and 
attentively. 


33.5 Applications 


(i) While commenting on #l^’s —' etc, 

says: cil+AIMI SRjfaHT 

^(¥9HHI)fen 3ft ^frlf^TT 3tl?-f^(^)4tfrT l-OTt 

(MRf$l8Hi mi54^K)RsjrqT 3?WRT^rfRR;i’' (DKN, p.2). 


(ii) After discussing the and the °PR 

observes '3T^rr«JT 3m 122 11’ (VKL, p.20), suggest¬ 

ing thereby that there do exist the STCcffrrare^Ts and 
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too. Later, he actually says so in his ^ri ^ i 

effort 3134 Ibid.). His following 

remark is very important: 


‘3RTIT rf qultiH'tiHldiii i’ (Ibid., p.45). This state¬ 

ment occurs after the discussion of the ^TOis consisting of the 
y°fs. He wants to leave the discussion of the WTOs to the imagi¬ 
nation of his readers. That is why he has avoided to illustrate 
WW, TJcRROTRRFTOi, 

and «HWMWifeH«4NWH> made of the ^s. 
Vamana does recognize these varieties of but speaks about 
them by means of the srfrl^T 

(iii) It is more than obvious that has made use of the 

present yukti in the following statement: 


‘3ffi ic|4il^: 



TJcp^sftl’ (KAS, p. 12) 


Here the author has described the connection, based on similar¬ 
ity, between the topic on hand and the one to be described 
later. 


33.6 Remarks 

The ancient writers on Poetics are quite familiar with the char¬ 
acter and potential of sifter. This yukti provides a complement 
to the text deliberately left incomplete by the author. In view of 
this, it has a positive role to play in a scientific treatise. 

[34] [Subject or Topic of discussion] 

34.1 Character 

ftyfa (tfnfri) i’ (GSP, p. 11) 

The in a TPt has five elements, viz., the subject-matter, 

the doubts about it, the opponent’s objections(s) to it, their refu¬ 
tation and the conclusion (or the reconciliation of the author’s 
views). 
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34.2 Definitions 


(i) 3Wi” (Pas 4.3.87). 

(ii) d^cb<ui*{—^rsiT tT Wr?T3fw^#T 

fttdi'4: n**iifldiPi in<wwiPi fxTffri” (KTA, p.457) 

(iii) “alters ott wW^frii wft i' w ‘top w W (tg.au) 

Wife I 3^ <l J llR4)H^rMI^4l ^ %lf i^fa+OTHj” (CKS 

II, p.1029). 

(iv) t refocptui —wt ot i” (STS, p.858). 

cf. (ii) above. 


(v) “3t$13>OT XWiq: 

(TYV, App. I, p.l) 

(vi) “dqilqq>< u i 'll 1 ? I ^ll<^ ^FFTWTPT: WOT 31«FT ^Tl 

OT ^iraif^RFOT Wif^I Wl 

7W JfffTTI—3MT4tsft WOT 

clcWOTlf^OT 1 !)—^ qiqqnft 441^2*4 rfSIOTfsWOT ^SPD” 
(VBH, p.581) 


(vii) d4faeb<u|^|”(VDP, p.13). This is the same 

as (iv) above. 


(viii) “Wfcfl'hfa+OT m frPS^Tl ll 11” (TYV,p.2) 

(ix) "rOTSfTCtf^OT <iich 4 W (clufcl I 
“rRlf^raOT ayqfqfrM wf^l 

^TOiiwiTOTOir^fir (TY, p.5) 

This is a combination of (vi) and (viii) above. 


34.3 PM and OMs 


PM-The subject-matter of discussion or consideration. 
OMs-(i) The subject-matter of the whole scientific work. 

(ii) The topic of a chapter, section, sentence, etc. 

(iii) The mainstay of the subject of the whole scientific work. 

(iv) The assigning of a particular meaning to a general term. 
34.4 Functions 


(i) It at once clarifies the subject of the scientific treatise. 
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(ii) It sheds light on the author’s intention in writing a particular 
sentence, or a chapter or the treatise. 

(iii) It helps the reader know the number of smaller units the 
whole subject of the scientific work is divided into. 

(iv) It also makes it possible for the reader to locate the place/s 
of digression, if any, in a scientific work. 

(v) It familirizes the reader with the common/general and the 
uncommon/particular meanings of different words. 

34.5 Applications 

(i) The title of R*FT’s work is (VKL, p. 1). It at 

once suggests that the cm«iiei«bK or the ‘Beauty of Poetry or 
Poetical Composition’ is the of 3FR’s whole work. In 

other words, it is the He has adopted the 

•3TRR arrangement to specify the major and minor topics. His 
work has five namely, sflctfT- 

foFf and mi4IP1«*h, respectively. Thus tnrfk, etc are the 

stftRRJTs or the topics of discussion of the respective -srf^OTs 
or sections. The SffawTs are further subdivided into 3TRPIS. 
For example, the first srflRRJT has three strrs. The name of 
the first 3R4R is W3RWRI. This, then, is the arwnqifWui, the 
topic of the srjr. 

According to trfrRT is one of the constituents of the sraSM 
(vide VKL, p. 10). Now, JrfrRT ordinarily means intellect 
or understanding, vivid imagination or bright conception (vide 
SED, p.358). however, does not use the word JrftbTT in this 
general or ordinaiy sense. He uses it to mean (VKL, 

p.ll) ie ‘the root of poetic creation.’ This act of assigning a 
particular meaning to the word srfrRT represents the fifth of the 
above OMs. 

(ii) 4>l°4ld£R is the of the whole work 3w*K$l<sK (KAS) 

by %?RftR. It is, therefore, the WSUftraRF. The KAS is divided 
into 8 TRs which, in turn, are subdivided into small units called 
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Ttflfas. The theme of the second TRT, for instance, is Thus 

the 3>l°q^tas are the In the three of the said 

tot, the author has dealt with the T RKtas, ql<*4^<is and 3T«fefas 
respectively. These then can be said to be of the 

respective hflfas. 

(ili) We notice a large number of passages illustrating the fifth of 
the above OMs. For example, 

TotsftfR says about 4Ps*(’s use of the word 'ttepf— ‘faRiKi 

3RPIlfa JRRR*T: 11’ (DKN, p.2). 

Again, explains the word 4: saying, i’ 

(Ibid, p.4). 

TrfRft^R’s gloss on ^4'T’s eblR«w ‘ 7 pi^t B rR7TlW:—etc is more 
explicit. It reads as follows: ‘^isn^Ri 3 ^rji: 1 

3tmafrc|K«M: | ^hTF^TT ^FTFIT: I TJ=T 

WTP^T m J JUI4lqiT3WW: m >3R: ^fcM RT(RRT IT) 

3lf?n^RT ^qfrT ^fcT 4l^lth : I (Ibid., 

pp.5-6) 

It is to be noted here that TRT^TR has used the very words 
and in the above passages. 

(iv) J Jcii«Hh H?KN begins his work with the ‘3 T«jrt: 

1 ’ (GSR,p.291). This means that ‘poetry’ is the sub¬ 
ject of (piwira wrsr’s work, cbi^^tilBdi. 

But the above sutra can be interpreted a bit differently. The word 
3BT54 can be taken to mean poetry, its definition, purpose, cause, 
kinds, elements, result, etc. Such an inclusive interpretation of 
the word can represent the fifth OM of 

34.6 Remarks 

An author of a scientific work has to take the help of the present 
yukti at every stage of the composition. It thus expects the reader 
to familiarize himself with all the four shades of meaning meticu¬ 
lously. 
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[35] 3nrnTrTra$nJT [Consideration of or Reference to a fu¬ 
ture statement] 

35.1 Synonyms and Character 

The synonyms are (CKS) and 3RTOTT3T (VBS). But 

SHhdl^T is more expressive of the character of the yukti. 3RFKT 
means ‘which has not yet come into being’. That is to say, which 
will come into being in the future. 3 ^tit means ‘viewing, con¬ 
sideration or attending to.’ This is the opposite of sifriarRn^FT 
(see 32 above). 

35.2 Definitions 


(i) W5: i” (Pas 2.1.3) refers to “wm- 
(Ibid., 2.2.38), which latter is later in space. Similarly, the 

sfldM: i” (Ibid., 5.1.1.) refers to the posterior ^ “^T 
(Ibid., 5.1.36). 

(ii) "'TST^T f^dfilriJdFrrfl^^— dHUlfonH Wf: I (97- 

15)^1” (KTA, p.461). 

(iii) “3tw m (CKS II, p. 1031). 

(iv) 

(STS, p.859). 

(v) “SRFfiTI^IT WtFRfaT^T ^^rTT *RfrT ^HFTcTI^ITl” (TYV, 
App I, p.III). 

(vi) s commentary on this point is mutilated and hence 
not available. 


(vii) “W 
(viii) 

(ix) 1 SFIPTrf 

35.3 PM and OMs 



1” (VDP, p.13). 

(2611” (TYV, p.26). 
^Mii” (TY,p.l7). 


PM-The statement to the effect that it will be stated later at the 
appropriate place. 

OMs-(i) Only a reference to a later topic. 
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(ii) To show the relationship of the topic on hand with that to be 
discussed later in the treatise. 

(iii) To prove the topic on hand by assuming the validity of the 
rule to be stated later. 


35.4 Functions 


(i) It helps the scienti fic writer to shorten the discussion of the 
current topic and to expand it later at the appropriate place. 

(ii) It avoids the scientific work from becoming clumsy and dis¬ 
jointed. 

(iii) It helps the reader know the allied or related topics. 

35.5 Applications 


(i) Vamana has made use of this yukti at many places. A few 
instances are being quoted below: 

'4 srsaflsfc'tol: 3W4lqiatM4lffr 3 K 5frtl' 

(VKL, p.29). 

1 wwf: ^ *WT: l’ (Ibid., p.33). 

l’ (Ibid., p.50). 


The first of the above statements is not only indicative of the 
present yukti but is also important because it refers to the subtle 
*i«tl44tas which are of the nature of the !4 m4<js of 

4T^f,%4l4, arsMtF and together with 
The reader is supposed to conceive of these tJ^PTs. 

(ii) has told his readers in the following statement that 

he would discuss the later at length. 

JT^l I’ (ADV, p.25). Simi¬ 


larly, his statements, namely, i’ (Ibid., 

p.44), ‘atcifm ^TT 5[f^[Rf4^i' (Ibid., p.63), 
g yq>Ki'ti< Pl4^rl i’ (Ibid., p.412), etc are also instances of the 
present yukti. 


(iii) The following passages from tract’s work go to show that 
he has also made use of this yukti: 
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g gtMgT (RKM, p.3). Here means ‘later 

or further on’. 


g RraratR WR: l' (Ibid.) 

4WI: l’ (Ibid., p.5) 

‘^MfrR^r r (Ibid., p.8) 

‘ftorcg fiuawitg gtMgf (Ibid., p. 10) 

‘W 4ft ^IK^t5g*IR: TOTC4ft cPfftft4ft% W: l’ (Ibid., p. 11) 


(iv) ^Hxi's’s following statements are also instances of the yukti 
under consideration: 


g trfrrorcr 44 (HKN, p.5), 

‘c(|cKH-L| wi^oii^ced TT^iff^i’ (Ibid., p.67), 

g HTRhT ^ gu|i|cb<u| 4l%l’ (Ibid.). 

35.6 Remarks 


The ancient Indian poeticians have used this skillfully realiz¬ 

ing its utility value. 

[36] 3tgnw [Assent, agreement] 

36.1 Character 

3tgiRT is the same as ^g*ikd which means the acceptance or 
approval of the views of others. 

36.2 Definitions 

(i) ^iicbH^ldicHi^r (Pas 1.1.16), "gftgftf?!: wiwi” 

(Itjid., 1.2.25), "awtsMl: tlf&Rl: JiraT^ri” (Ibid., 3.4.18), "34faT 
liai#r (Ibid.,3.4.19), (Ibid., 6.3. 

61), WT5TPTI” (Ibid., 7.2.63), ‘‘4)<WWRdl44 , >P1M4^r?4'f- 
J lld4HlH, (Ibid., 8.4.67). In these ^4s, Pa has referred to his 
predecessors’ views without refuting or contradicting them, in¬ 
dicating thereby his approval of them. 

(ii) ‘‘TOT^wrf^f^ig^—'ftsngtFt 4ftn? ^vhfhI ^RmPT: i 
(399.14) ift I” (KTA, p.459). 

(iii) “3tg*Rt HFT I^44dFTlft3K^HigMHHH.I l” (CKSII, p.1030). 

(iv) “ MtHd^fttogMdHJ W—3R4t jjgig—W THT $fir, ?P*PlfrtolT- 
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grifaftfcTi” (STS, p.859) 

(v) “WR-R 3 ? 

(vi) << 'i cu l Tftcf tt^l^ 4l4ni^5ft rTI 

^nf^?T 1 f^RT: f?T: I l” 

(vii) “LKHd*WfttafWHj” 

This is the same as (iv) above. 

(viii) “awiwi^d ^Hldwy^dR^fcl: 11” 
(ix) "—dWI^Hdifa tfrf” Sc^MdHJ I 


(TYV, App. I,p.III) 


(VBH, p. 582) 
(VDP, p.13) 

(TYV, p.23) 
(TY,p.l6) 


The TY is mutilated at this place. As a result, we cannot know 
the exact view of the TY in this matter. 


36.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To give assent to or to approve of the view/s of the others. 

OMs-(i) To quote the differing view/s of the other thinkers without 
contradicting them. 

(ii) To contradict the view/s held by the others and to establish 
one’s own viewpoint. This shade of meaning has been put for¬ 
ward only by NM. 

36.4 Functions 

(i) It inspires the author to know the views of others and to 
quote them in his own work, either for assent or for contradic¬ 
tion. 

(ii) It helps the diligent reader to collect, to organize chronologi¬ 
cally and to study critically all the controversies or theories con¬ 
cerning a particular subject. 

(iii) It enables a common reader to familiarize himself with the 
various views on the same subject. 

(iv) It also enables the reader to know which viewpoint is refut¬ 
able and why. 
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36.5 Applications 


(i) We begin with 'TRf’s work: 



(BKR, p.7) 

^ cpfcRt 7 F^T T3 F^ t^rU 

(Ibid., p.26) 


(Ibid., p.29) 


(Ibid, p.31) 


(Ibid., p.32) 

'W'HwlRtJtelgH ffcT 

(Ibid, p.66) 


has approved of the above views. 


(ii) Ws statements reproduced below are instances in point: 


'37Rte?FT—^ %f^i’ 
W4rfrT>: *TT TfFTtfrSR??TI|: l’ 


(VKL, p.6) 
(Ibid., p.32) 
(Ibid, p.65) 


RRT has opposed the above first view and just recorded the 
other two. 


(iii) In Visit’s <=t>i°44hi*ii we have instances of both the OMs. 
For example, wit ^ i' (RKM, 

p.2) and ‘yPTOfafo (Ibid.,p.3) represent the first 

OM, while '^fe? sO^T l R # W- 

^r: I wf (Ibid., p.13) represents 

the second OM. 


(iv) has also employed this yukti, as is evident from the 

following passages: 

‘3tT 5 ^ #rr^T-^T4f ^TeZfFI 3TTRT m, ^TT: 

atcIfTO: (KAS, p.21); 'RlcfcfrafRR^- 

^%l' (Ibid., p.39); —311^1:1 ^3frr (Ibid.). 

36.6 Remarks 


The ancient Indian rhetoricians are not only familiar with the char¬ 
acter of this yukti but have used it correctly. Incidentally, this 
yukti makes it possible for one to write on ‘Ancient Indian Lit¬ 
erary Controversies.’ 

[37] SFF&t [Statement of the reason; Adducing a cause] 
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37.1 Character 


It is a statement giving a reason for something 

37.2 Definitions 


(i) “Apadesa, citation of another’s opinion along with one’s own, 
for refutation (as in 1.2.51-52)” (IKP, p.309). The sutras re¬ 
ferred to in this quotation are ‘cjfo i' and ‘ffWTRT 

'PM: l’ respectively. It is, however, not clear how these sutras 
represent the apadesa. 


(ii) WIT:, »#- 

Ftr^T:, (31-10) (KTA, 

p.458). 


(iii) 


4 ^qxR^i”(CKS II, p.1030). 


(iv) “3#T 111 5 11 

(STS, p.858). 

(v) ^ JrtrRfRfFf l” (TYV, App.I, p.II). 

(vi) (VBH, p.582). 

(vii) "3T^r q>Ku|}<qq^|:(VDP, p.13). 


This is the same as (iv) above. 

(viii) <4)UdlTb cSfftcfl I11 11 

( 34 . 1 .^. 16 - 25 ) ^ 

(TYV, p.8). 

(ix) “3Tq^R^ I frJPt^T: l” (TY,p.l4). 

37.3 PM and OMs 


PM-The statement of a reason or the statement of a cause of 
something. 

OMs-(i) The statement of the reason is either explicit or im¬ 
plicit. When it is explicit, the word stating the reason is in the 
instrumental or ablative case. When it is implicit, it is in the form 
of a sentence. 

(ii) To quote another author’s opinion on a given subject and to 
express one’s own views too. 

MIS-4 
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(iii) To point to the intended meaning by means of words ex¬ 
pressly used. 

37.4 Functions 

(i) To help the reader to know the cause/s of an effect. 

(ii) It thus provides him with a means to verify the validity of the 
cause-and-effect relationship proposed by the author. 

(iii) It acquaints the reader with the various points of view on a 
subject. 

(v) It expects the reader to find out the underlying meaning of 
an author’s open statement. 

37.5 Applications 


Let us first consider the illustrations representing the PM. 

(i) “trrai ijcrf wr, n 41 \" (VKL, p.6), 

Tjjf ft&it gfckdkU* (Ibid., p. 12), 

WMTOITI11 11’ (Ibid., p. 1), 

'3Tp5T (Ibid., p.2). 

(ii) ‘ ^ WRt (ADV, p. 511). 

‘ar^TbM^jRl fir*# I (Ibid., pp.70-71). 

(iii) -cbRjr^T^I 11’ 

(RKM, p.14). 

(iv) ‘^T ft W& fMfWTf 5R#P^| 

STfrrft^R^Tf jRjNfctrawW: 11 ’ (VCC, part two, p. 131) 

(v) ^ |’ (HKN, p.355). 

Here the reason is expressed by the word ?ft. 

(vi) ‘efiftfs*ft*T: 11 fOT 11 11 rf^TR#jt5fh 

H^fcTl 11-4 11’ (GSR, pp.292-93); 


trt: 11 

now turn to OM No.2. 


[111-2 1 l’(Ibid.,p.295) Let us 
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to: # 4H4T: I— 

to:’ ffrT a&tor: I—Wft ^itoto’ ffcT 11 (RKM, p.4); 

9RFf ffrf I — ‘<Jrtb4: ffrf ^Niqlh: l’ (Ibid., 

P-13). 

Numerous instances of this shade of meaning can be quoted 
from the RKM. 

We now consider OM No.3. 

(i) , by actually saying 

yHW4pc1 Jnprfrl l’ (BKR,p.29) 

has implied that those who are fond of the qualities and 
TOR use only a few compound words in their compositions. 
This further signifies that the poetic pieces full of the above two 
qualities contain fewer and shorter compound words. 

(ii) In 35T3T RFTI&Rt^F)l’ (KAS, p.75), tolto suggests 
that it is only the WT that delights the lovers of poetry. 

37.6 Remarks 

(i) The ancient poeticians have evinced their thorough acquain¬ 
tance with the character of this yukti. 

(ii) They have used this device quite successfully. 

(iii) The reader can get at the concealed or implied meaning of 
a topic with the assistance of this yukti. This itself goes to prove 
its necessity for a scientific work. 

[38] 3 rqe*if [An exception to a general rule; A special rule] 

38.1 Synonym and character 

(STS) is the synonym. The present 3twf is not to be 
confused with the other 3twf, which means 4f§l. 

38.2 Definitions 

(i) The sutra 3>: i” (Pas 3.2.3) is the srwf to the 

3 Rpf “ <*4^ 1” (ibid.,3.2.1). Similarly, (ibid.,6.1.77) 

is the the to which is tto #4: l” (ibid. ,6. 1.110) 
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[364.1] ffrTl” (KTA, p.460). 

(iii) “STWTf HR yi<*e^4|[iK^cb^lN4)'l'JIH > l” (CKS II,p. 1030) 

(iv) : I H4T—3T^aT ^tef^TT- 

f^fcTI ns 1 1” (STS, p. 858). 

(v) “3TWjf HR Rtwf: l" (TYV, App.I, 

p.II). 

(vi) “37Wlf (VBH, p.582). 

(vii) i” (VDP, p. 13). This is not clear. 

(viii) “ 31M44^HlRl64lRdd4^w4HTI II 8 11” (TYV, p. 14). 

(ix) “RWftg I 

^RSHFnWffsR R 11” (TY,p. 15). 

38.3 PM and OMs 


PM-The statement of an exception to a general rule. 

OMs-(i) To state first the general rule and then the exception/ 
exceptions to it. 

(ii) To draw the desired meaning from the words used by the 
author. 


(iii) To set aside the views of others because of their impropriety. 

38.4 Functions 

(i) It acquaints the reader with the general rule and the excep¬ 
tion/s to it at the same time. 


(ii) This acquaintance lends completeness to the reader’s knowl¬ 
edge of a scientific subject. 

(iii) The present yukti helps the reader to distinguish between 
the proper and the improper views and to discard the latter. 

38.5 Applications 

(i) Let us begin our discussion with the consideration of HRW’s 


views. 
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According to him, ^pT, 3$pj, and gfcHe are four faults 

pertaining to language (BKR, p. 24). But there is an exception 
to this general rule which he states in these words: 

TTfaFfi’ (Ibid., p.26), meaning, ‘If the words are employed 
in a special manner, they beautify the poetic composition.’ For 
instance, the word W is generally regarded as undesirable in a 
poetic piece, but if it is juxtaposed with the word (as in 
the expression ‘ 3 tNrr|T[Trg^% 1 ’ (Ibid., p.27), then it 

becomes charming. Similarly, repetition is, as a rule, a 

But there is an exception to this general rule, which ‘4T4!? 
states in the following words: 

W w 1 1 1 ’ (Ibid., p.92) 

meaning, ‘In the description of the feelings like fear, grief, jeal¬ 
ousy, dismay, etc, the verbal repetition is not regarded as a fault’. 

(ii) The following passages from W’s work are very clear in¬ 
stances of the present yukti: 

19 11 ’ (VKL, p. 16)—This is a general rule. 

‘4 noil’ This is an exception to the above rule. 

l’ (ibid.). 

11511’—rule 
1 116 11’—exception. 

‘3TW^T?ffoc^l -yet 'flTcftdT 1 ’ (ibid.,p. 18). 

11 111 ’—rule 

<; T, ^Pfi 11211 ’—exception 

FTTTl i’ (ibid., p.24). 

It is to be noted that 3FR has used the very word 3TOR (along 
with the word ^f) in the above passages. 

(iii) We have an interesting example of OM No.3 of the present 
yukti in the debate reproduced below from cM^tsk’s 

srfrPTT Wft’ 1—‘sq^ftT: ffrT I— 

‘TlfrPIT^rq# SfrT 4M|c|fta: l’ (RKM, p.16). 
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Of the two faculties, namely, (genius) and (learning), 
'srfrOTT is superior according to Ananda. Mangala, however, feels 
°^aiRi is superior. But discards both these views and 

states that and °^aiRi are preferable when both exist in an 
intimately united form. 

(iv) Alto’s presents a very striking example of the 

present yukti in the foUowing passage: 

‘3^TRT '41ulstKl I 

^ 7#: 111 II 

3W <lMl^frl ' c rRt fi^T eWRK^'tdlHI^— 

cKlRlrtdRli(l 

<dd l ^lTldmiHl4^ 1? ^^ ll2 11’ (KAS, pp.89-90) 

(v) tws states the general rule—(HKN, 
p. 164) and the exception to it in 

^ TTf^TTf : T l’ (ibid.). 

38.6 Remarks 

(i) The ancient poeticians have shown a thorough knowledge of 
this device. 

(ii) They have exploited all its shades of meaning. 

(iii) This device is a dependable means of knowing the correct 
rules of a scientific subject. 

[39] srafafrT [Implication] 

39.1 Character and Etymology 

The compound word srafafr has two constituents, 3$ and stFrfrT. 
Here arnffr does not mean ‘calamity’, but it means ‘obtaining, 
getting or procuring.’ Thus the compound word means srafer 
tnf^T; or 3T«fel tJERH, This meaning is not directly stated but is 
indirectly suggested. It is something like a logical consequence. 

OAD defines the word ‘implication’ in these words: ‘a thing that 
is suggested or implied; a thing that is not openly stated. ’ (OAD, 
p.596). 
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39.2 Definitions 


(i) We have no instance of this yukti in the Pas. 

(ii) ^TSsrfqfrT:—ftFT- 

p.459). ^ ) ^ 


(iii) '3T«rfqM»T ^falrT: W ^ , 3Tstf- 

f^n ^ ^irra^i” (CKSII, p.1030). 

(iv) ‘‘4^(&W*lklM4kf ^rfqfrf: I W—afe ^cq%S?[fem ^rfrT- 

^ ffnrgjfsmjPrttrr (STS, p.858). 


This is a verbatim reproduction of CK’s definition [vide (iii) 
above], 

(v) “awfaRnfa a^FiMsJFT ^rafaftr: t” 

(TYV, App.I, p.n) 

(vi) “3T«|fqRwfo- %^H|SfHlTbH (#5^5^-^: ^ *JFRf l” (VBH, 
p.582). 

This is the same as (iii) and (iv) above. 

(viii) “arsrfqfrT: 'H^ 1 4ts ^TgTPT^rTI’ J (TYV, p.8). 

The knowledge (a^lfcr) of such an 3?4 that has not been made 
clear. 

39.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The meaning not expressed in so many words is suggested 
by the words actually used. 

OMs-(i) The implied meaning is conveyed by the force of the 
meaning of the words used. 

(ii) The implied meaning is understood as if it was actually stated. 

(iii) The intended meaning is obtained in a different manner. 

(iv) The implied meaning is generally the opposite of the ex¬ 
pressed meaning. 
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39.4 Functions 

(i) It expects the reader to exercise his power of deduction. 

(ii) It enables the author to leave some part/s of the subject- 
matter to the inference of the reader. 


(iii) This yukti helps to reduce slightly the bulk of the treatise. 

39.5 Applications 

(i) While discussing the interrelationship between poetry and sci¬ 
ence, says: ‘gnat jj ^ite ^ I’ (BKR, p.3) 

meaning, ‘But poetry springs up rarely and that also only in one 
who is endowed with the poetic faculty.’ An alert reader infers 
from this expressed meaning that poetry never originates in the 
mind of a dullard. 


Similarly, the stanza o9Ks9Ml«llR 

?RT 11’ (ibid., p.37) instantly suggests that 

poetry should be such as is intelligible both to the learned and the 
commoner alike and not needing the aid of a lengthy commentary. 


Also, as soon as a reader reads the following stanza, he de¬ 
duces the implied meaning, that a poet should never neglect the 
science/s and the conduct of the people in general: 

iNt test <*4 Rhhj 

h^Rh: i i’ (ibid., p. 103) 

(ii) When tells his readers that the tetf style is full of all 

p.4) he implies that the said style is completely flawless and 
lacks no good qualities. 


(iii) Without tH^taCs telling his reader in so many words that 
the reader should diligently study plot’s ‘^MhIhi-hI’, the reader 
infers it immediately on reading the following ‘^4 *TT 

hIhihi hIHhi ^ I qi'eM fa'JlMlfa 4Rrt9l*tJ I* (RKM, 

p.2). From TR^PsR’s remark that, that poet is great who does 
not waste his genius on trivial plots and descriptions, i 
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Wf 3 tlfoWT: I 7T TftFRIW $dP«H: l’ (ibid., p.40), the 

attentive reader immediately deduces that poetry of a really great 
poet is always full of excellent plots and descriptions. 

(iv) SftFs; affirms ‘— 7 J TJ TT rp jjitt: 7Kri I5 11’ (KLV, p. 11), mean¬ 
ing, Poetic qualities or attributes will always be looked on as 
qualities. ’ This affirmation at once suggests that the ^Ts can never 
attain the status of the ^tf^T (lifeblood) of poetry. 

39.6 Remarks 

(i) The ancient poeticians have quite capably handled this device. 

(ii) It is similar to the srsrfqfrT wi recognized by the n'lniti^s. 

(iii) This yukti will help one in writing on ‘The Untold Indian 
Poeties.’ 

[40] [Refutation] 

40.1 Character 

The TJfNr is the objection raised by the opponent to a particular 
argument. The 3 tR 7W refutes that argument. Thus the 3WRT 
comes into being only after the has been stated. 

40.2 Definitions 

(i) According to Agrawala, Pa’s sutra, 

(Pas 1.2.56) represents the present yukti (vide, IKP, 

p.309) 

(ii) “cTFT ft wft’ (340-9) 

flrri” (KTA, p.460). 

CK and others have considered this yukti under the term ‘ftpjfa’. 
It will, therefore, be discussed, in detail, later under 

[41] 3^?T [A brief mention] 

41.1 Character 

The 3^71 is a non-detailed and, therefore, a brief statement. It is 
the opposite offt^TT which is a detailed and long statement. First 
the 3^71 comes into being and then the In other words the 
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is a prerequisite to the 

The tradition defines it as l’ 

(GSP, p 52) meaning, ‘making only a mention of the (names of 
the) objects, as matter, quality, etc.’ 

41.2 Definitions 

(i) The Pas lacks the illustration of this yukti. 

(ii) ‘[11.10] sfiri” (KTA, 
p.458). 

(iii) W (^3T. 1) 3m 

(cks ii, p. io3o> 

(iv) I WlftfcTl II2 11 ” (STS, p. 858). This is 
almost the same as (ii) above. 

(v) wqfai ^hh^i; 1 

^frf cblRfac 1 1 ” (TYV, App I, p.II). 

(vi) “3^?Tl l W (%.%<%. 1/6)—'fart WEllfcT WT 

TfaT: WRrT: l’ fpqif^l" (VBH, p.582). cf. (iii) above. 

(vii) “■HHl'yq-cM^yi: l” (VDP, p. 13). This is a reiteration of (iv) 
above. 

(viii) “3^T: lfflc||4llTbR(rl 511^441 fau|: 116 1l” (TYV, p.6). WlRlfa: 
means ‘a collective or cohesive statement’, which, in other words, 
means ‘ a brief statement’. 

(ix) “3^T: HH^nIRdRItI MI§44R u I: I 

3^t 1 i” (TY,p. 11). 

The author of the TY concurs with NM, CK and VB in this 
matter. 

41.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A brief mention of the topic to be discussed. 

OMs-(i) A sheer brief mention of the topic. 

(H) A collective statement of the topic covering all its fine as¬ 
pects. 
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41.4 Functions 

(i) It averts the work from becoming prolix. 

(ii) Being a forerunner of the the makes the existence 
of the meaningful. 

(iii) This yukti excites the reader’s curiosity to know about the 
subject in detail. 

(iv) As stated by NM TOFfai’ (TYV, 

p.7) the and are interdependent. This interdependence 
can, however, be considered only after we discuss the in 
detail. 

41.5 Applications 

(i) In the following has just mentioned by name the 

five figures of speech described by other poeticians: 

ffo 11’ (BKR, p.30) 

(ii) 3FR’s ^s reproduced below, are all apt illustrations of the 
present yukti. 

‘#jFl faur sraM i II i f (VKL, p.8) 

3FH’s ^ftf on this begins with the very word 3^?T. It reads: 
(ibid.) 

‘TOTO TO *n’ (ibid.,p. 12) 

'rf ijqi4'jun: i’ (ibid., p.36) 

(iii) In the following stanzas has only mentioned the twenty- 
seven places where is noticeable in a literary work: 

TpjSellWt TO I 

fpTOFTT fct# t* mfpspJt 118 II 
TOTOf PlHirl ^ 3>T<^ 3^1 

rtr% ^TTO^I 119 11 

5lfrRTqTTOTOFlt I 

^ toiRt ^RidTinon’ (KLV,pp.12-13) 
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He has quite knowingly made this as is evident from his 
statement, shMlMMrl 

jJRl&l' (ibid., p.33) 

(iv) makes a very brief mention of the causes of poetry 

in 'cR*g: Jlffalfopu II 11’ (KAS, p.4) and then goes to explain, in 
detail, the nature of sfrTFT and other factors including ^rnRl, 
‘MimMcbK and (ibid., pp.5-6). 

41.6 Remarks 

The ancient literary theorists have made use of this yukti quite 
efficiently and successfully. 

[42] <s««k [Extraction; Digging out] 

42.1 Character 

3^TC ordinarily means ‘drawing out, extraction, extrication, rais¬ 
ing, lifting up.’ (SED, p. 106). When an appropriate meaning is 
dug out of a statement, it is called 

42.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa has not exemplified this yukti. 

(ii) KT also does not consider this device. 

(iii) “3^KT HTF (CKS II, p. 1031). 

(iv) STS does not describe this yukti. 

(v) FFT '■MHItlFFlJ l” (TYV, App. I, p.iv). 

(vi) “zzti w\ FFTCFPfr (VBH, p. 583). 

cf. (v) above. 

(vii) VDP does not mention this yukti. 

(viii) WT ^tTT?f5^r%5RTll3 5 II” (TYV, p.31). 

(ix) 11 ” (TY, p. 19). 

42.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To raise one’s views and establish them firmly. 

OMs-(i) To point out flaws in others’ views and to raise one’s 
viewpoint. 
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(ii) To give a satisfactory answer to a question raised by an 
opponent. 

(iii) To refute the objection raised by an opponent. 

(iv) To reorganize the previously expressed meanings in the light 
of the context. 


42.4 Functions 


(i) It enables the writer to point out the fallacies in the views of 
the opponent and to establish his own views. 

(ii) It offers the writer an opportunity to give a satisfactory reply 
to a question or an objection. 

(iii) It expects the reader to interpret the text correctly in the 
light of the context. 


42.5 Applications 

(i) The following passage from ^ITW’s work shows up the above- 
mentioned PM and OMs. 


Tf faeT WW{\ 

^ 1 

^PT*JT 11 


WS3T fKPfl 
dMWd-s^ft: 11' 


(BKR,pp. 17-19) 


Meaning—‘Other scholars hold that the poetry is a differ¬ 

ent type of poetry. According to them, it (=4<r4 poetry) alone is 
superior. Any other poetry, though foil of good meaning, is not 
preferable. 

‘What indeed is the distinction between the and the 
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poetry? The fools, following the maxim, ‘the blind following the 
blind’ can say so (ie the fools can say that the w? poetry is 
distinctly different from the T fl# J T poetry.) [The objector says] 
indeed, (this is the title of a poem) is called a ^t. 

[Answer to this objection] Let it be so. Generally, a name is given 
to a thing at one’s (sweet) will. 

‘A 4^4 without a charming meaning is not real poetry even 
though it is intelligible, straightforward and delicate. It is like a 
melodious piece of music. 

‘The poetry endowed with the figures of speech, full of decent 
meaning and coherent in character is preferable though it is com¬ 
posed in the ’’fehl style. But the poetry devoid of all these quali¬ 
ties is not preferable even though it is composed in the 4^4 style. 

‘The mere use of the words like PldRl (meaning, excessive or 
intense) etc, does not lend beauty to poetry. It is the charming 
words and the charming meanings that go to make the poetry 
beautiful.’ 

The opening stanza of the above passage contains the opponent’s 
fallacious argument which RR? has refuted in the next stanza. 
The opponent raises an objection again in the third of the above 
stanzas. Wft contradicts it in the subsequent stanzas. The words 
and used in the latter half of the last of the 

above stanzas mean charming, meaning (or describable subject) 
and expression (or the words) respectively. 

(ii) TR^T’s discussion, reproduced below, also illustrates the 
present tantrayukti: 

c6PrPi«i<& q4q[4iGi:, 

■qq)lR4qiri'd:t<Hn^dd s l 129 11 
H 35R4 qq>lRq I I 

3ft 7 #^:— 

‘3TtT^fct?TCTMT d>l°qni TTfeT ^fRcIT I 

L KHI u ld: 11 ffrTl’ (VKL, p. 13) 
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Here has found fault with his opponent and has established 
his own point of view (which unfortunately is neither rational nor 
in keeping with the ancient Indian literary tradition). 

42.6 Remarks 

It is clear from the above discussion that the ancient Indian 
poeticians have used this yukti quite efficiently. This yukti re¬ 
sembles OM No 2 of 3T3*TrT (see 36.3 above). 

[43] [Advisory guidance] 

43.1 Character 

Advice means ‘counsel; it is a recommendation regarding a 
course of conduct’, (vide WCD, p. 18). Guidance it is, but just 
directory, not compulsory (ibid., p.323). Every science, in its 
own right, teaches and advises (and sometimes also exhorts) its 
readers, frftrra I W W5T- 

1%^: I I’-GSP, p.203). In view of this, the present yukti en¬ 
joys a legitimate place in the plan of a scientific treatise. 

43.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa has used the very word in his 
f^\” (Pas 1.3.2). 

Besides, the following sutras also contain the present yukti: 

“forfeit qr (ibid., 1.4.2) 

"3TO3f3 (ibid., 2.2.30). Here the word MfWf is STOtt. 

(ibid., 3.3.118). Here the word is 

implied. 

(ii) " 

[12.21] ^n" (KTA, p.458). 

(iii) •1PT 3tlk1I^IWH, ^IT—SPpftrT M: 

(CKS II, p.1030). 

An 3TM is an elderly, experienced person who always speaks 
the truth. means words of advice. 
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(iv) I W— f cpzrr RdIWH ^ III4 1 1 ” 

(STS, p.858). 


(v) ^FT 11 ” (TYV, App I, p.II). 

(vi) FTF 3TTW^|” (VBH, p.582). cf. (iii) & (v) above. 

(vii) l” (VDP, p. 13) .cf. (iv) above. 

(viii) "3^T III 011” (TYV, p.7). 

(ix) ^TFT ■^k4 c l clRfcl I 3TRT- 

11” (TY, pp. 13-14). This is a blend of (vi) 


and (viii) above. 

43.3 PM and OMs 

PM-It is a recommedatory advice in the form, ‘Do it like this’. 
OMs-(i) Advice as ‘Behave in this manner’. 

(ii) To say, ‘That is like this and like this’. 

43.4 Functions 


(i) This yukti helps preserve the thoughts and experiences of 
past several generations. 

(ii) It enables the author to substantiate and prove his point of 
view by quoting the views of his trustworthy predecessors. 

(iii) It teaches the reader to distinguish between the right and 
the wrong. 

(iv) It also acquaints the reader with the notional tradition of a 
subject. 


43.5 Applications 


(i) The words JFJfapfch etc, in the following passages from 
'FFUr’s work indicate this yukti: 


cfcfcMI cfcl4:.11’ 

45ifsTT d^te-W-41 f^TTI l’ 


(BKR, p.27) 
(ibid.,p. 62) 
(ibid., p.84) 
(ibid.,p. 154) 
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(ii) commentator, has to offer the following com¬ 

ment on the 31l'6)4^l:4: 44 3FTO 

T^l 3nvk4w IFPM (ftg^Tjl) (<WjWU|d) 444?f- 
^jfi’ (DKN, p.5). 


(iii) A few of^m’s pieces of advice are set out below: 

'41 ft wz T J]"TfvicbRiai4rt I ’ (VKL, p.2) 

4 i’ (ibid., p.29) 

i' (ibid., p.68) 

'4 ^ ft: 44 tn4i’ (ibid.) 


(iv) also chooses to advise the would-be poets in the 

following words: 


% cF?JTSs4j 44 4?Tl’ 

‘T3^4.^4f4ftcHftcPhfl’ 


(ADV,p.292) 
(ibid., p.310) 
(ibid., p. 362) 


(v) <i4<s< also means to guide his readers in the statements like 
the following ones: 


‘«WHi 

^ 4nrp4rfi' 
chioiifpb^i^ rtr 

(vi) Lastly we turn to ft&TC’s work. He advises: 


(RKM., p.2) 
(ibid., p.32) 
(ibid., p.49) 
(ibid., p.52) 


'Whvmif4 (VCC, part 2, p. 130) 

4 t^ 3^tra4 ft4t: MtoildHIcfl r (ibid.,p. 131) 


Here f°f4t clearly says that the TTrefs do advise their readers. 


43.6 Remarks 


Since the ?lP3s provide advisory guidance to their readers, the 
present yukti has an inevitable place in a scientific work. Realiz¬ 
ing this, the poeticians have used it properly to advise their readers 
on matters related to poetics. A compilation of all the ^4m<i<ps 
will provide good guidance to the students of creative writing. 


MIS-5 
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[44] [Analogy, Comparison] 

44.1 Character 

3W, simile, is an oft-used pleasing STeljfR, figure of speech, in 
creative writing or imaginative literature. The 3 W has four req¬ 
uisites, namely, 3W, W-M and Of these four, 

means the standard of comparison. It helps to enhance 
the beauty of the poetic expression. It is thus a means of achiev¬ 
ing aesthetic pleasure. 

In the present work we are discussing the methodology of an¬ 
cient Indian scientific treatises. This subject is no way related to 
literary beauty. The question then arises how 3WI can become 
a part of the methodology under consideration. The question 
can be answered as follows: 

Scientific treatises generally deal with abstract ideas. They are, 
according to Maijorie Boulton, “both a product and a theme for 
reason.. When we use abstract language without wishing to de¬ 
ceive, we generally have to use some concrete examples in or¬ 
der to make our meaning clear.” 1 E.T. Bowden has pointed out 
in this connection that such concrete examples or what can be 
called organic comparisons, “often add a highly desirable vivid¬ 
ness and effectiveness” 2 to a serious scientific topic. In other 
words, a scientist makes a comparison as a method of exposi¬ 
tion and ‘with a scientific or expository motivation’, as observed 
by Brooks arid Warren. 3 

Thus an analogy in a scientific work becomes an amusing aid to 
understanding; its purpose is to clarify the scientific contents, not 
to beautify them. Naturally, therefore, an3WT is distinctly 
different from an 3W 

Before we begin to consider the definitions of the present yukti, 
let us familiarize ourselves with a vivid 3WT put forward by eRRT 
in his (stanza 4). It reads as under: 

“W f^RsfT A^PJli ^FlHf Wtl Wl 
^^rf^TIWTt TIM I ” 4 
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44.2 Definition 

'tiWv'M alone has discussed this yukti in the following words: 

[51.8] ^fcn’' 

(KTA, p.459) meaning, ‘To prove the less familiar (or unfamil¬ 
iar) with the familiar one’. No other ancient thinker has recog¬ 
nized this yukti. 

44.3 PM 

There is only one meaning of this yukti and that is ‘to prove the 
unknown (or less known) with the (well-) known or with an 
analogy. 

44.4 Functions 

(i) Based as it is on the similarity between the well-known phe¬ 
nomenon in practical life and a relatively abstract scientific topic, 
the present yukti makes the latter intelligible and pleasing. 

(ii) It makes the reading of a scientific work an educative and 
pleasurable experience at one and the same time. 

44.5 Applications 

The subject-matter which the poeticians have handled is, by its 
very nature, extremely delightful. They, therefore, very often make 
use of this yukti. We shall take into account only a few examples. 

(i) statements reproduced below are very charming: 

ft 35T^T f'Ftlft I’ (BKR, p.6) 

^RnfoicT^FR^ T (ibid., p.26) 

11’ (ibid., p.86) 

(ii) Ws following statements are also equally delightful: 

tHJjriyqqj 128 11’ (VKL, p. 13) 

‘cTfe ftjf 131 11’ . (ibid.) 

‘tp$ fcrgg M MfrifedHJ I’ (ibid., p.6) 

(iii) simply gladdens us when he says: 
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‘frjsrf 3#r iraf: 

33T rsjrtr 11’ (ADV, p.599) 

(iv) #^’s qiiR+ls, as the ones reproduced below, also contain 
a judicious use of the present yukti: 

qi<+q u<ki ^ET^Tct ■hcii^i 

5ifidW<rlfaq ^11' (KLV, p.14) 

^Wl^T^R^'?r35R:ll13 ll’ (ibid., p. 16) 

(v) ^taftst’s following stanza is also equally enjoyable. 


^rt ' 

44.6 Remarks 


(KAS, p. 29) 


It will be seen from the above illustrative passages that the an¬ 
cient literary theorists have mastered the ‘art’ of making ‘sci¬ 
ence’ edifying and amusing simultaneously. In passing, it must be 
noted that the studies made by some modern scholars for find¬ 
ing out the similes in the scientific works like the 
etc are all misdirected and unscientific efforts. 


[45] [Inference by Reasoning; Deduction] 

45.1 Character 

The word is derived from the root 3*? (1U) which means 
‘to guess, conjecture, infer, reason, deliberate about, etc.’ (SED 
p. 119). 3^1 is that which is to be guessed, conjectured, inferred 
etc. 3^r, spjifcr, ^t%r, d<W)4, etc are all synonyms. 

Thus 3T?r is a device which enables the reader to infer or to reason 
out the unexpressed part of a scientific topic and thus to make 
the subject-matter complete. 

45.2 Definitions 

(i) Pas does not illustrate this yukti. 

(ii) q*)iq<5k1l ^ •ihenl g>j;ieii: 

[198.9] ffrTl” (KTA, p.46). 
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(iii) “3^T HW W r (CKS II, p. 1031). 



*iK, tli, T33 ^5^ 

Rj^iy4li4i^u) ^ xi^uifqfer zj^jt r i Kf^r:, 

HT^T Sffit ftrt I ft)^Mrl-3#T WWW, 

^T ^j, s^rm^l 140 11” (STS, p.859). 

(v) “ ^PT *4WI r^pl^l" (TYV, 


A PP -1, p HI) 


(vi) “3^j PPTI JF% ^t W^TT d4>Rl<4l ^W{\” (VBH, p.582). 

c£ (iii) above. 


(vii) uRmM cT^lftlrTl” (VDP, p. 14). 

(viii) ‘‘^rg^i^FnVr 12811 ” (TYV, p. 27). 

(ix) ‘ ‘ 3^1 g ^£4 (?) 3f^ j^nt^nf^i 

FRjfcl stlTKlfar^tHKHJ I” (TY, p. 18) 


45.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To infer by reasoning what the author has not explicitly ex¬ 
pressed. 

OMs-(i) To infer the author’s purport by paying due attention 
to the context. 


(ii) To put into practice the deduced meaning. 

(iii) To interpret the text properly in the light of what has been 
said previously. 

45.4 Functions 


(i) It helps the author to leave some topics to the imaginative 
understanding of his readers. 

(ii) It makes the readers context-conscious. 

(iii) It serves two purposes especially in respect of an experi¬ 
mental or practical science like the strife—the inference of the 
unexpressed scientific topic/s perfects the work and helps the 
practitioner in the matter of correct diagnosis. In fine, this yukti 
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plays a very important role in scientific works. 

45.5 Applications 


(i) Let us begin our survey with ’TPtf’s work. 
fW f^TT 


(BKR, p.27) 
(ibid., p. 66) 


(ii) The following passages from work go to confirm that 
he is also conversant with this yukti. 



(DKN, p. 48) 
(ibid., p. 94) 

(ibid.,p.l01) 
(ibid., p. 116) 


(iii) 3FFT’s work abounds with instances of this yukti. [After the 
discussion of the with reference to the letter-writing is 

over-] ‘tnai l’ (VKL, p.28). 



. (ibid., p.44) 
(ibid.) 
(ibid., p.72) 


(iv) We now take up a very important statement made by 
for consideration. After discussing all the twenty-seven cases of 
in detail, says: 





\ n i ni -n i <-1^1 

' (KLV,p.62). 


RtHriU’lll 



Here has suggested that there are so many other aspects 

of poetry like the ¥i«4tH u i, stsfetTT, ftfrf, ‘‘tTO, 

and so on, to which the the theory of af|fric4 can and should be 


applied. But he would not do this himself. He would leave this 
task to his readers. He further adds that the cases of 3^f^T are 


too numerous to count and are not confined to the number 


twenty-seven. It is obvious that ^5 has here made use of the 
But unfortunately De does not know the existence 
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of this yukti. Consequently, he unjustifiably blames for stat¬ 

ing only twenty-seven categories of 3rtf^r. De grumbles, .. .and 
the cases of application are dogmatically summarized as twenty- 
seven in number.” (DPS II, p. 285). He repeats his dissatisfac¬ 
tion in his yet another work saying, “He dogmatically summarises 
the cases of application as twenty-seven in number.” (DSA, 
p.40). He chooses to reiterate his displeasure thus: “The cases 
of application are dogmatically summarised as twenty-seven in 
number.” (DP p.44). From the foregoing discussion it will be 
quite clear that De’s above criticism is totally ill-founded. For 
want of an adequate knowledge of the De has sub¬ 

jected to an unjust criticism. 

(v) In e^K’s ^n^Tra^we have numerous instances of this 
yukti of which only three are quoted hereunder. 





(HKN, p.45) 
(ibid., p.63) 
(ibid., p. 104) 


(vi) In the end we turn to fq^ter’s ddorndPsw. 


After finishing the discussion of the says, 

(VCC, Part II, p.47). 

Again, >lf eP?T l' (ibid., p.82). 

At the end of the exposition of the sRWra he says, 
ft 5 ?!: l’ (ibid., p.145). 

Also after concluding the discussion of he advises: 

ft ^TfrlWT I 

11 ’ (ibid, p.176), etc. 


45.6 Remarks 


It need not be emphasized that the knowledge of this important 
is absolutely necessary for the precise and full interpreta¬ 
tion of any ancient scientific treatise. Incidentally, it should be 
pointed out here that the present yukti is different from aPtfafrr 
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(see 39 above) in that in the case of the latter the reader is 
asked to find out the meaning other than the expressed (gener¬ 
ally the opposite) one with the help of the words actually used 
by the author. Whereas in the case of the reader brings into 
full operation his deductive faculty and gets at the unexpressed 
meaning with due attention to the context. By conceiving this 
yukti, the ancient thinkers have offered a hearty welcome to 
their readers’ new ideas and thoughts and have thus extended a 
helping hand to the onward march of scientific thinking. 

[46] [An exclusive statement] 

46.1 Character 

A statement which is limited to only one item and which does 
not include others is y,«hitt. It is something “that cannot exist or 
be true if something else exists or is true”. (OAD, p.400). 

46.2 Definitions 


(i) Pa has made such exclusive statements in the following ^Ws. 


ftp^l” 

“ftp* prl 

“far!? l” 

‘‘ftp* cblftr* -nrfh” 

“ftp* l” 


(Pasl.2.63). 
(ibid., 1.4.76) 
(ibid.,2.2.17) 
(ibid., 3.1.23) 
(ibid.,3.4.99) 


That there is no exception to the above rules has been indicated 
by ftrWH, 

(ii) (40.17) I" (KTA, p.460). 

(iii) m— ft* 

(CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) “(^W) wwwwftftzft T?cfiFW: 11 

WWT fefftefcpift, ‘KTO Wife (T^) 1123 11” (STS, p. 859). 
This is almost the same as (iii) above. 

(v) “W# WTC WT ^H*rKo4|W^+ d&bH: l” (TYV, App I,p.II). 
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(vi) “hcfiRTt FFRF FcFfa FRRM” (VBH, p.582). 

(vii) “7F& wn 7T*IT 7T F°F>RT: l” (VDP, p.13). 

(viii) "F^RT ^RT^frT III 6 11” (TYV, p.10). 

(ix) "WtTT FFT TRl^l” (TY, p.15) 

This is the same as (vi) above. 

46.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A categorical statement; a statement with a definite mean¬ 
ing; a rule which has no exception; an expression which yields 
one and only one meaning. 

OMs-There are no OMs because there^s no difference of opin¬ 
ion about the character of this yukti among the ancient theorists. 

46.4 Function 

It acquaints the readers with rules which are true in all cases. 

46.5 Applications 

(i) '*TF??’s following statements indicate the use of this yukti. 

‘sm +1=^4 3$ 11’ (BKR, p.4) 

‘^5 sfa>w«i|oil<triii 11 ’ (ibid., p. 16) 

Jflfer 'FT3FT (ibid.,p.47), etc. 


(ii) The following passages will show that both and his 
commentator, are fully aware of the present yukti: 


Putt’s stanza and 

commentary 

‘cJMlilc* (Hlc^iirsn y«lrfrll’ 

7^«TT 

4^ini^r$iyK ,3t ctto- 

(W (DKN, p.2). 

etrsui-^l 

‘RF^rfcT ^5f5PFT: atRSlfa+IHj’ 
(ibid.,p.l6) 


‘■ag (TO+l-^H 3Tti?WH,4Tl’ 
(ibid., p.61) 
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^fa^’s stanza and 


TcR‘9ft?TFT , s commentary 



(iii) RRT’s work abounds in the instances of this yukti, eg: 


WRJ I’ 


^ISIFT, 1 


WTO5 WRJ I’ (VKL, p.3) 

oRToETFTP^t I’ (ibid.,p.4) 

'sfficWteTR ?Tf3TfWi: 11’ (ibid., p.6) 

^RT, crf?PR& WT: 11’ (ibid., p.54) 

‘ciq%ftRT7Tf^mfrr 3tTFR:ll’ (ibid., p.69) 

(iv) also affirms many concepts as under: 

‘ffcl ^TSITf^R q^fcT f^«RTTpr (ADV, p.28) 

T3^l 4cfl4JlHH?lRb:l' 

(ibid., p.424) 

‘clRTc( 1 

I ’ (ibid, p.442) 

‘3RRT f| qiRqcfie-Hl:, dc^KI ^ 4ld§KI: l’ (ibid.,p.511) 

'■qq cl W^rtTOJI, ^larSRIRt RRc^n’ (ibid., p.546) 


'3RRT ft qiRqcfteHl:, dr^l<=hKI ^ 4ld§KI: l’ (ibid.,p. 511) 

'■qq g ^larsRiRt ^ RRc^n’ (ibid., p.546) 

(v) Let us now turn to cm^I-Isk’s work. He asserts— 

‘cRHEhM ^T: Wc(l ($<*facf[ ft WF(l)’ (RKM, 

P-21). 

‘fRRg ?R?TT—tRRcftsft cbll^ciHi ft?cTFT 4RcT TR’ RJTFTT 
'(NW'i fa^ct-w •jnw R pRRI: l* (ibid., p. 82). 

Here IM^NsK has used the very word ft*R. 

(vi) ijM^K has also made a good many exclusive statements, 
only a few of which are quoted below: 

‘tfoT fWdlftURift RJcT: MR TR JR?!, |' (HKN, 

P 84). 
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I' (ibid., p.320). 
«n&l’ (ibid., p.352). 


46.6 Remarks 

(i) Generally, the word marks this yukti. 

(ii) This yukti should help one to write on ‘The Invariable Rules 
of Indian Poetics’ by compiling them from works on poetics. 

(iii) The ancient rhetoricians have properly used this important 
yukti. 

[47] ^BRT [An example or An illustration] 

47.1 Character 


fgRT is an illustration, describing similarity. A scientific author 
makes his abstract subject clear and pleasing by means of this 
cfSFT. Thus it is a means used to clarify a serious topic. The 
in poetry or creative writing is different from the above one in 
that a poetic is a means used to beautify the describable 
subject; here it is used to specify it. 

47.2 Definition 


Only VDP has defined this yukti as under : 
" d%lrl>PK¥ f M PRT: l” (VDP, p. 13) 

To give a well-reasoned illustration is 

47.3 PM and OM 


PM-To cite an example which will stand to logical reasoning. 
OM-There is no OM. 


47.4 Functions 

(i) It makes the author’s argument logically acceptable and ‘for¬ 
mally’ delightful. 

(ii) It also makes a serious topic easy to remember. 

47.5 Applications 

(i) We reproduce below a few examples from work. 
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^ I R gm(4dil4hl’K1HRl cR^Tsf- 

(RKM, p.2). 

'^Rf H I 5R!JMui4ft TJPf l’ 

(ibid., p.21) 

ft R T ijckiwui: !JI|U|WKdl4 WricTl’ (ibid.,) 

'7T WPM: 351^1 AH^IIcblifll^^Wl^llchKHW MltcT 

31T^R: r (ibid., p.49) 

(ii) has also given a very delightful illustration in the 

following stanza: 

‘SRTfTW^: ^ T f^l 

RlslM T Wlfa'lfa: $fUfa=lf4dl: 11' (KAS, p. 21) 

47.6 Remarks 


The ^TRT, like the 3Wf, makes the reading of a scientific work 
a pleasurable and memorable experience. The ancient literary 
theorists are proficient in giving appropriate ^5Ms. 

[48] f^sfa [An example or An illustration] 

48.1 Character 

Both PkvIh and mean an example or illustration. What 
then is the difference between the two? The ancient theorists 
seem to have felt the need to differentiate one from the other. 
For example, while explaining tgp’s definition 
(STS, p. 859), his commentator, says, ^gi-rh 

Wm I ^frr-pi%Hl4: ciBK^HPllrl I’ (ibid.), 

means to say that the fSFtT is a means to prove the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence and such a verbal construction produces a 
This explanation, however, does not appear to be con¬ 
vincing inasmuch as both and Pt^fn are of the nature of 
‘proof. In view of this, one feels that the ancient thinkers have 
not been able to distinguish from^STRT convincingly. 

48.2 Definitions 


(i) Pa has not illustrated this yukti. 
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(ii) <jKw^Tbl s^rt wgsFwru^ft i’ 

(288.11) WfrTI” (KTA,p. 460). 

(iii) ^FT ^TTRT:, ‘^fT-f^TM ^ W 

Wife'” (CKS II, p. 1031). 

(iv) I W-S^Hc^i ^ WfcT cim 
etldPtaiq^Kl m ifctl I” (STS, p. 859). 

(v) ^TFT TTT^F^TTT (TYV, App. I, p.III). 


(vi) “f^H ^TFTI ^[f^ff^Tsf 
gta^njUj” (VBH, p.583). 



(vii) VDP has not defined this yukti. 

(viii) l” (TYV,p.28). 

(ix) 5 ^IRTt i)HI^T WTTH^l’’ (TY,p,18). 


48.3 PM and OMs 


PM-An example cited to clarify or prove a scientific topic. 

OMs-(i) An illustration which is equally well-understood by the 
wise as well as the dullard. 


(ii) An illustration forms a part of the thing to be proved. 

(iii) The illustration clarifies even the subtlest meaning by virtue 
of the commonness of the properties between the illustration 
and the thing to be proved. 

(iv) An illustration sometimes proves or justifies even an im¬ 
probable thing. 

(v) An illustration lights up another meaning. 

48.4 Functions 

(i) It makes the subject-matter crystal clear or absolutely intelli¬ 
gible. 

(ii) It proves the scientific concept under consideration. 

(iii) It makes the author’s position logically sound and linguisti¬ 
cally enjoyable. 
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48.5 Applications 

(i) First we quote from work. 

‘rKAIHft RlWi 35FR I 

^4^11’ (DKN, p.5) 

‘7jq4r^R?riW: 4R *R: I 

11 ' (ibid) 

(ii) Now a couple of examples of this yukti from 3FFf s work. 

‘r i411 

R RRRi ^raFRFnisii’ (VKL, p.3) 


Again. 


‘?RJ R; 3Tff^ftRFT rlTqifacqtl: III 8 11 
R $mrq ^TlcH^lclVcirc) Pi»HUrl I 

PkvMhi*— 


117 


(ibid., pp.6-7) 


The fact that RTRR has used here the very word goes to 
show that he is thoroughly acquainted with the ‘spirit’ of the 
present yukti. 


48.6 Remarks 


From the definition Nos (ii), (iii), (iv), (v) and (ix) quoted under 
48.2 above, it is clear that the ancient thinkers themselves use 
the words Pi^ta and ^IFcT as synonyms. It is, therefore, advis¬ 
able to retain one of them and discard the other. This done, we 
shall be able to reduce the total number of d^lAs by one. 

[49] fa4bi [Dictate; An authoritative command) 

49.1 Character: Difference among fa4bi, andTJRvRT— 

Both the (see 43 above) and the pRh mean an authorita¬ 
tive command. The (see 46 above) is the statement of a 
rule without exception. Generally‘t^ is the marker of and 
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also that of Pi4bi (see 49.2 below). In view of this it is neces¬ 
sary to differentiate these three yuktis. 


-se^ui, TJ^cfs commentator, has realized this point and made the 
following arguments to distinguish between bFTbT and 


^ ? 3^, 3JlbR5 3^: W—'3 

3 ?nr Tif^iwiFnPr t^r 3 fjft 

w— 1 qsqfa ^fiarfhfr; 3?ifo 
53SR3bT3FnR33>RT:, 

31%) I” (STS, p.757). 


What 5^F3 desires to convey in the above passage is that there 
is an exception to the 33^7T. It is something like an optional 
command. But the bRbT admits of no exception or concession. 
The hearer is supposed to follow the instructions to the letter. 
Thus the ft3f3 is compulsory. Now the question arises that if the 
39T7T is a piece of advice given by a learned, experienced per¬ 
son (3TM) and that if his words are to be acted upon faithfully, 
then how can the be optional? In answer to this question 
it can be said that an 39^1 is a mild command or a command 
that can be disobeyed, but a bRl3 is a command that can never 
be disobeyed. The third term tj^RRT means a statement or a rule 
that is exclusive in nature. Synonym: dPwTi (CKS). 

49.2 Definitions 


(i) Pa has not illustrated this yukti. 

(ii) “tjer 3F$ft ftqhT:—3 (37-1) sfrl” 
(KTA, p. 461). 

(iii) “f^Tbrt 3T3 3 ^^434 1 ^313^1” (CKS II, p. 1031). 

(iv) “^3 ^fsrfhfrT f^PThT: I 33T Htrpqfhfrri 137 11” (STS, 
p.859). 

(v) TTW f^RIUTT buiximvii bRbT: l” (TYV, App I, p.III). 

(vi) "brnbil 3T3 3t 3FJFJ&3: I” (VBH, p.583). 
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(vii) Mn: l” (VDP, p.13). 

This definition is not clear and complete. For, ‘TT is found in the 
sentence hpiT ftq 'yn f and also in the sentence Mfed- 

^pfa’. Which of these two is meant by the VDP is not clear. 

(viii) “f^ThTt3?T^lRi 3 dftwPw'W'tl 3211” (TYV, p.29). 

(ix) "RfM H^rimi^n ^tfsqTScl^ila -qTl |” (TY,p.l9). 

49.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A command or a dictate that should always be carried out. 
OMs-(i) An injunction ‘Do only like this’. 

(ii) A respectable person’s order not to be disobeyed or chal¬ 
lenged. 


49.4 Functions 

(i) It enables the reader to know what is to be done and what is 
to be shunned. 

(ii) It teaches him to interpret the commands cautiously. 

49.5 Applications 

(i) After fully discussing the fourfold Jlf^ir (vide BKR, pp. 128- 
129), 'FTW prescribes the following rules: 

wA q ftprrawicRt/ (ibid., p.6) 

MRrqHllt TOS^TT 11” (ibid.) 


Similarly, he declares with authority that: 


q 3 #nftTOTW(ll’ (ibid., p.157) 

(ii) states assertively that—‘cRe'Wfh qjqiRi’ 

(DKN, p.5). 

‘^frf qfaT l’ (ibid., p.251). 

(iii) enjoins the modem poets saying, 

‘aHlfrT^ Tj TTRtq: I ftl ^ 




*nm\’ (KAS, pp.88-89). 


49.6 Remarks 


The use of q=l both in q^RT and PrcPr is likely to cause some 
confusion. To remove it, a criterion can be suggested that a cat¬ 
egorical statement with q^ is and an authoritative dictate 
with is PrR To make it still clear, a is a rule that must 
be followed. 


[50] ft ufii [Conclusion, Determination] 


50.1 Character 


According to the philosophy, the fkfa is the fifth constitu¬ 
ent of an the other four constituents being WT 

and 3rTW. The 3rRT8t only provides a reply to the 1 j4w’s 
objection/s. But the fkfa finally settles the issue and states the 
conclusion. It is the final result of reasoning. 


50.2 Definitions 


(i) Pa does not exemplify this yukti. 

(ii) has not dealt with this yukti. Instead, he has discussed 
3 tTFRJ (see 40 above). 

(iii) FFT RMiRdWI*fFT (CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) “ttFTitR fkfa: i 

f^f3ffrr m:, ^Twqr W3IT ^frT1126 11" (STS, p. 859). 

(V) qFT PKI^I^I^NKH ftnfa: 11” (TYV, 

App. I,p. II). 

(vi) “Pi>44) fft i MfriyNHHj” (VBH, p.582). 

(vii) fkfa: I” (VDP, p.13) 

Here, as also in (iv) above, the word 3 tR is to be taken to mean 
3tRT’. 


MIS-6 
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(viii) 111 4 I r (TYV,p.9). 

(ix) cKMIeRiii FT: l” (TY, p. 14). 

50.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A determined view or conclusion. 

OMs-(i) A reply to the objection. 

(ii) To dispel the doubt/s and stabilize the meaning. 

(iii) To draw a conclusion after considering varying views. 

50.4 Functions 

(i) This yukti.gives the author an opportunity to establish his 
viewpoint firmly. 

(ii) It acquaints the reader with the various aspects of a scien¬ 
tific topic. 

(iii) It helps the reader to understand the correct meaning of the 
subject-matter. 

50.5 Applications 

(i) What precisely constitutes beauty in poetry is a topic on which 
much discussion has taken place in ancient poetics. 4T4? has con¬ 
sidered and finally concluded this topic as under: 

^FT fcTST <=^chRi I 

FT 3 11’ (BKR, pp.7-8) 

Ancient poeticians differ on the number of the HtRRfas. ’TPT?, on 
the authority of^nt^T, enumerates seven upama-dosas, namely, 
fm, 3TTPW, ftrrfc, <whhIIWi and swfr srapnr 

(ibid., p.46). 

(ii) But wfft does not accept this view. According to him, the 

separately mentioned by can be included in the 
and (‘3w4)<^qll4H4qi<sM'W 

3T?[ FTTFTFfi ^ sfcfl’-VKL, p.53) 
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(iii) In the passage quoted below from the 1 
the elements, namely, the Pnfa, etc: 


l>, we have all 






qmw FJiqcI^l4 ^ tTFT fqqer) I cT^TT 

^i«4ei^ u icqirt i ^ a4kq**iMiqj ft «wRirt 

JPIPf c||«('w1h« 441<M: I 9TOFWRFT ^ I ^ ^T^t- 

srrap^ i cii^jimi^ 3 m<*kw< iFti^ RqdAdd; 

sq^FTC^Sfa 3tft^ c^Wld l’ (ADV, 

p.441-442). 

(iv) We notice a number of instances of this yukti in the 4>M<?WWI, 
a couple of which are quoted below: 

‘aro^q^i^Trift 4 )m 4M 5?q<fti ‘src^ryr^T: f^ Pwar^H, 
^ fatfar^T’ 5ft qiqiqfk: l’ (RKM, p.26). 

‘3rawqff^nf^i#%3T 5 ft ^ ‘wnwf fasRrffa 

WPT^:’ 5ft W^ffc: i' (ibid., p.27). 


*T Pt’etac^'l’ ^ 


WPT^:’ 5ft *n4M(|q: i' (ibid., p.27). 

50.6 Remarks 

Since there is no difference between the 3 tRW (see "?nPT faufa- 
qiwyKHtf:” 40.2. (ii) above) and the ft*fa, there is no point 
in retaining both. As the nomenclature ftufa is known even to a 
commoner, it may be retained and the 3rRW be merged with it. 

[51] ft^VI [Specification of the items one by. one] 

51.1 Character 

Pfor has been traditionally defined as (GSP, p. 113). 

This ftTrfR (expansion) is of what has been stated in brief earlier. 
The brief mention of a topic is (see 41 above). The 
however, does not provide particulars of the topic concerned. 
When these particulars or details of a topic are listed one by 
one separately, the reader gains a full knowledge of the sf^E 
f^T. He also comes to know that there is ‘nothing more or 
nothing less’ than what has been specified in the Pr^TT. In 
3<<4 hmi4’s words ft f^Mi^vt^i 

oijc)-^<[4 f^TFra^f 5 ?qi|: i\ Generally, such a detailed mention, ie 
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ends in ffrT. For example, ^ 

’Filler s^nf&Ti wii uhmiPi 5a#n ptefclRaiPlnutiW: i’ 

The completes what the 3^T begins. Naturally, the 
precedes and the follows. 

51.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa does not give any illustration of this yukti. 

('*) 

(11-11) ^Tl" (KTA, p.458). 

(iii) ’Tin winter fanwij w— jtc^t i” 

(CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) “f^lW.cNH f^T: I W-^TFfhnFI^ 3frH” (STS, p.858). 

(v) nw JT: 

(TYV, App.I, p.II). 


(vi) “f^rt nm f^-wi-flRb: i ^ vrg: ifa- ^ ^n- 

a#5t^:’ 11” (VBH, p.582). Here?IFT=3twT. 

(vii) f’T&T: 11” (VDP,p.l3) cf. (iv) above. 

(viii) "f^T: FTI^f^T l711” (TYV, p.7). 

(ix) “m^Tt nrn nnfo fatdtUrh^Rdi i” (TY, p. 11). 


This is the same as (vi) above. 

51.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A detailed enumeration of the previously briefly mentioned 
topics in the same order. 

OMs-(i) To exhibit the special features of the topic/s mentioned 
earlier in brief. 

(ii) To maintain the same order of enumeration of the brief men¬ 
tion. 

51.4 Functions 

(i) While the just introduces a topic to the reader, the t’F&T 

provides its subtopics to him. 
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(ii) The helps the reader know one and all the divisions of 
a broad or a large subject. 

(iii) It systematizes the scientific work. 

51.5 Applications 

(i) There is fto in *fTRI?’s following stanza: 

1 sfitelUISPIT: 3FJT: I 

eTt^t ^frF: *RF*TT 11’ (BKR. p.5) 

He first mentions the figures 3FpiFT etc (ibid.,p.30) and then 
describes them, in detail, one by one, in the order of enumera¬ 
tion. (ibid., p.31-56). 

(ii) makes a brief mention of in ‘wnngT?Rt w 
5TTf5rr to l’ (DKN, p.24) and subsequently mentions all the KlfnT 
languages in the stanza, 

^ I (ibid., p.24) 

(iii) cTFFfs sutra “Ofrkirui q>I°zPFTi 16 11” (VKL, p.3) is just a 

reference to but Tit 'Ml^i m^icil 191 f (ibid., p.4) 

is its elaboration. Similarly, ‘ctt to Jtof ^ 111 if (ibid., 

p.8) is an whereas 

<^us>il(cl'^il fto: 1131 f (ibid.) and i^qi^r 1 ! xlrl'Mh- 

h«i^M ^ stotofi ill if (ibid., p.10) are the Pi^i^s. 

(iv) refers to two broad divisions ofW^f, namely, 

and n1<to in the beginning of his work (RKM, p.2). Then he 
enlists all the subvarieties of the aAto (ibid.,pp.2-3) and there¬ 
after mentions the subdivisions of the in these words— 

5 ^FTF, ^to#l% : EIMft?TraTf&Tf (ibid., p.3). 

(v) sto has briefly referred to the in the to wto 
Tftsc^t toi toFIT fa# qto ^ I f (KLV, p.12) and 
has thereafter dealt with all the six karakas, namely, 3#, ^4, 3F&T, 
HWH, SRKH and artery in detail (ibid., pp.35-40). 

(vi) first only briefly mentions the concept ton in 
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^frf: 3T2TFT i' (KAS, p.6) and later enu¬ 
merates its fourfold division in 113 11' 

(ibid., p.8). 

51.6 Remarks 

Both and f^bT are of the nature of TRFrI^rt and the an¬ 
cient poeticians have used them judiciously. Both these yuktis 
make a scientific treatise an organized piece of writing. 

[52] PlJxH [Derivation; Etymology] 

52.1 Character 

frr4*R, also called is termed derivation or etymology in 
English. Etymology speaks of‘the relation of a word to its base’. 
(WCD, p.306) and derivation also tells us about ‘the formation 
of a word from another word or base’ (ibid). A scientific work 
uses many special or technical words; If the author gives the 
etymologies (or derivations) of such words, the readers can get 
at their precise meanings quickly and fully. 

52.2 Definitions 

(i) According to Agrawala. Pa has a knowledge of this yukti as 

is evident from the use of the words like 3taR, etc in their 

derivative sense. (IKP, pp.308-309) 

(ii) ‘TjnTrr: ^PRif(339-14) ^11” 

(KTA, p.460). 

(iii) “Pi 4*H 4R 'nPsd^na'i^j ^SRT:, W—‘^iNrl PicM'Md ^IcIFIR^T- 

f^R 3 fetT fo&R Mr&:, W-f4144 ^ 

frftR: wtfew" (CKS II, p. 1031). 

(iv) wzri Pi4xhh,i i cit 

I 135 11 ” (STS, p.859). 

(v) “frl^ER *TR WTtrRZT %5R ^ 

fW?T fSpjfosri” (TYV, App I, p. III). 
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(vi) “foM hfti faufarsf wf Pkw{\ M^iFh ‘jt*2Rf 1 ^r- 

f^TT^psf I ^FT^pniT ^m\ f^RTf^RT:’ ffrTI f^TR 

(VBH, p.583) 

(vii) “c%% Pl4dHHj” (VDP, p. 13) 

(viii) '‘c^Wf^M %T WIF!T*f: 131 11” (TYV, p.29). 

(ix) “JJJHIHI f^tFJ RrNh Rcn^l” (TY, p. 18). 

52.3 PM and OMs 

PM-Etymological interpretation of a scientific term. 

OMs-(i) To cite an example understandable only by scholars. 

(ii) A definite or conclusive statement. 

(iii) An illustration popular with the people.. 

(iv) That which manifests the meaning of a sentence. 

52.4 Functions 

(i) This yukti clarifies the (exact) root meanings of the words. 

(ii) It provides food for thought to the scholars. 

(iii) It bolsters the credibility of the science. 

(iv) It makes the scientific work clearer and more easily under¬ 
standable. 

52.5 Applications 

(i) In 'snjpT (BKR, p.40) has stated 

the exact function of the figure 3lW. 

(ii) While commenting on ^s^’s VilglrKiJim: r ^ 

Ri’ (DKN, p.37)TFF?ft*JH etymologizes the word 3Rpn7T saying, 
'WTRPT WTSrpjRRW (22b) 3*3 'TSKRT JRpT: l’ (ibid.) 

Similarly, he gives the derivation of the term WtRtfrfj in 
WlM i’ (ibid., p.69) and of in 

^hRTfrr siMdi’tlfrl ^ (ibid., p.96). 

(iii) W has also given etymologies of some terms in poetics. 
For example, WHWHltiifoRrNiissif l’ (VKL, p.56), 'sWRdFTrfe 
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wroipw I’ (ibid., p.57), ‘ i' 

(ibid., p.63), etc. 

(iv) has suggested the following derivation of the term 

‘^i wflw iflw m ^F^l’ (RKM, p.2). Here 
means the ‘4iT°4’ and Hinini means the ‘determination of the true 
character or nature’. 


(v) explains why the implied meaning is called He 
says, ‘*T ^ ifrT ^f*RT:|’ (HKN, p.31). 

He has given a very appropriate etymology of the word 
saying, (ibid., p.304). His deri¬ 
vation of the word J lfhi=t>i as <iPiew i' 

(ibid., p.366) is quite in agreement with definition Nos (ii) and 
(iv) above, has clarified why the tT%rTT?f is called by 
means of a popular illustration which reads as follows: 
m fpR?l ¥ 3TZFT Hcfaft ^rT l’ 

(ibid., p.27). 


(vi) Such definite or decisive statements as ‘^tst 
(VKL, p. 1), l’ (ibid., p.3), fct: l’ 

(ibid., p. 13), f^fc^tT: i’ (ibid., p.30), etc in^FH’s work accord 
with definition Nos. (iv) and (vi) above. 


52.6 Remarks 


This yukti is important in many respects. Firstly, it gives ety¬ 
mologies of technical terms pertaining to the science concerned. 
Secondly, by making some definite or decisive statements it 
strengthens the readers’ understanding of the subject-matter. 
Thirdly, it makes the subject or topic vivid by means of popular 
illustrations. Fourthly, it elucidates the meanings of some sen¬ 
tences. Fifthly and lastly, it tries to activate the thinking faculty of 
the learned. The ancient poeticians have realized these features 
of the present yukti and used the latter properly. 

[53] [An inclusive statement] 
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53.1 Synonyms and character 

Synonyms—3R3TRT (Cakrapani) and (ST, VDP). The 

term is used by VB, his commentator NM and his 
anonymous disciple. Since it has been proposed by the majority 
of thinkers it has been accepted here. 

The word is formed by prefixing T to 0,+H. It is thus the 
negation of which means an exclusive statement (see 46 
above). Broadly speaking, ^35RT has two aspects-a statement 
that can yield more than one meanings and a rule which has 
exception/s (ie it holds good in some cases but does not hold 
good in other cases). 

53.2 Definitions 

(i) An illustration of this yukti is not found in the Pas. 

(ii) eh1ec4 has also not discussed this yukti. 

(iii) “3t<kRTt HR TOT UlfTT: 

H ^ ft Wf TO ^frf^T(^.3T.10) (CKS 

II,p.l030). 

(iv) “toRITOT TORpRPlft H: HtS^TRT: I TOT—iRWMWl TOT 

TOFT, ifasWi, %f^mftfrrii24ii’’ (STS,p.859). 

(v) “^HTRTt HR *T ^HRT: I TOT 

3TRT: PR&T l” (TYV, App 

I, P II)- 

(vi) “^HTOTt HRI 3FTOTWTOWTT^I TOT '^IRtH f&TOMRT 
hItotttoftRti H ^TTTO^n^ TtHT Sfrl l” (VBH, p.582). This 
is almost the same as (iii) above. 

(vii) "toRitoI TORlTORTSHTH^HJRT: 11" (VDP, p. 13). This agrees 
with (iv) above. 

(viii) “TO ^PTKTOT ^HftfrT ^HiRT ^H: III 7 11” (TYV, p.12). 

(ix) “^RRTt HR TO TOWMWHTOKUIHJ” (TY, p. 15). It corre¬ 
sponds with (iii) and (vi) above. 
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53.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To make an inclusive statement; to state a rule which has 
exception/s. 

OMs-(i) Not to uphold firmly either of the two views put for¬ 
ward. 

(ii) To quote different views on a subject. 

53.4 Functions 


(i) In the case of a practical or behavioural science, all rules are 
not that rigid; some of them are flexible. The present yukti makes 
a provision for such rules. 

(ii/ This yukti enables the author to express different opinions 
about a subject. 

(iii) This acquaints the readers with varying views on a subject. 

(iv) It helps a critical reader to attempt at a compilation of vari¬ 
ous thought-currents of a scientific theme. 

53.5 Applications 


(i) During the discussion of the l 3FR says: 

I II 5 I I 

H WtaHTT Pm:— 1 ^3TT3|ftT 37RtW:, ^fcTl’ (VKL, 

p.33). Here speaks of a variable rule. 

(ii) has brought together different points of view about 
the ^nfcT in his statements reproduced below: 

‘^nlcfcr dSifof^'Ai (HKN, p.28). He 

has recognized four types of word and meaning, namely, 

cWT and (ibid.,p.26). While discussing the^fk of these 

four, he has given the illustration '‘iWsU:’ and then quotes dif¬ 
ferent views on it in the following passage: 


crlsPRFTT 
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3 wfcfMfacT I miWpnTS^T wf ^ I* (ibid., 

P-29). 

(iii) In poetry, the WTcT, qi=win and ^T+iJ[«f I Tri ^tas are 

known as because they are, at times, to be treated 

as qualities. has collected other theorists’ views on this 

point in the following passage: 




m TfltrfrJsRJ:, 11” (KAS, p.24). 

The above passage represents both the OMs of the present 
yukti. The are ^°Ts and ^fas at the same time. Thus their 

position is unsettled. This indicates one shade of the meaning. The 
citation of the opinions of other strains contains the second shade 
of the meaning. 

53.6 Remarks 

Of the two shades of meaning referred to above, the latter, 
namely, the citation of the views of other thinkers is quite the 
same as the SPJ 1 !?! yukti discussed earlier (see 36 above). There¬ 
fore, it will be in the fitness of the things to merge this shade of 
meaning into the yukti. This done, we shall be left only 
with one shade of the meaning, namely, an inclusive statement or 
a rule with an exception, which is the proper sphere of the present 
yukti. 

[54] [The meaning of a word; The thing spoken of] 
54.1 Character 

The word has two constituents, 9^ and 3T*f. 9^ means a 
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complete or inflected word and s? 8 ? means meaning. The total 
compound means ‘the meaning of the word.’ The word TOP? 
has been traditionally defined as ‘^TOPf:, TOtMts 8 ?: jrftpqratsef: i' 
(GSP, p.118). 

54.2 Definitions 

(i) Some of the illustrations of this yukti found in the Pas are as 
under: 


I” (Pas 1-4-10), “RTTOTOT Wgl” (ibid., 1-4-42), 
‘‘37T^sfaWF{j’’ (ibid., 1-4-45), “TO: *rf?TTOf: TTftTTTl” (ibid., 1- 
4-108), 0^: r" (ibid.,1-1-59), “fomftsTOTTTOj” (ibid , 1- 

4-109) etc. These sutras give the meanings of the grammatical 
terms Rg, Ttfror, hft: and tottfr. respectively. 

(ii) “TORfe ST^-'gyTTO:’ ^fcT TOgl” ‘‘4: f^TOTTRsfiTOTT^T Wlfrf 

TT w’ (78-18) imr (KTA, p.458). 

(iii) “TOPlf TOT TOR TO 8 ??: TORT TO5 8 ?: TOP?: I TO sTTOftfrT TsTO- 
TO?cR!WT 3RF?, TO 8 ??* 8 ?? TOT TOT—‘STTg?? #5* ffrT TO^klg^fTOT ?TO- 
ftppf: TO TOITOTTO 8 ?: TORT 8 ?: l” (CKS II, p.1030). 


(iv) ^ TO? TO TO TOT 8 ?:, TOTR TO 8 ??: TORT TOS 8 ?: ‘TOP?:, 

TO TOtSsJ: TO?TOThTf?T^r TOtfa TO TT#TO:, TOT—‘^TirTTOTO RTOTORR:’ 

TOfcTTO gfe:-TOTOTR ^VTlrTlrf TO: 'TFTOTOTOg 

‘fa ^TOTO?, TOP?’ UlcTh.^T 8 ? 8 ?!: TORl?h TO ^?TO4hlgMdR 

f^ftfrT, TO : TOT 8 ?: 111011” (STS, p.858). 


(v) “TOR? TOT TOTO^STOTR?? I TOT • 

App.I,p.I). 


hi” (TYV, 


(vi) “TO 8 ?? TOT TO?4F?f TOR?? I TOT TOTftf!? TO fTRP?f gTOTOTfc I RTO ffrT 
TO TTRPT? gcrffc I” (VBH,p 582). 


The above (v) and (vi) are similar meaning-wise. 

(vii) “Rtsqf fr(sffcr)f?T: gTOT^ TO: TOT 8 ?: |” (VDP, p. 13) .cf. (iv). 
(viii) “TOT^ TON^Sft f^TTO 8 ? TOTO^I 14 11 

TOT 8 ?: TO^Sfg TO fa: gTO 8 ??!: I’ffrT I ” (TY,pp.4-5). 
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(ix) f^TPFTsf WST&fl 

Wf: H ^sfa: 11 

Wtf HFT ^T^fsw^ I 

wti ™ -yrt 11” (TY,pp.8-9) 

The first two of the above definitions reiterate (viii) above. The 
third definition is the repetition of (v) above and the fourth one 
resembles (vi) above. 

54.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The meaning of the word, ie the thing or the object about 
which something is said. 

OMs-(i) The meaning limited to a word. 

(ii) The meaning of a word accepted by a particular branch of 
knowledge. 

(iii) The meaning of a sutra, an aphoristic statement. 

(iv) The words are innumerable and so are their meanings. 

(v) The meaning understood after taking the context into account. 

(vi) To get at different meanings from the same word. 

(vii) To get at the same meaning from different words (eg the 
words and are different (in form) but they express the 
same meaning). 

54.4 Functions 

(i) This yukti delimits the meaning of a word. 

(ii) It expects the author to be ‘discipline-conscious’ while using 
words in scientific writing. 

(iii) It gives a liberty to the author to use synonymous words 
freely. 

(iv) It helps the reader to correlate the word with its meaning. 

(v) It dispels the doubt about the meaning of a word. 

(vi) It expects the reader to be ‘context-conscious’ while read- 
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ing a scientific work. In this respect compare 32.4(3), 34.4(5), 
42.4 (3) and 45.4(2) above. 


54.5 Applications 

(i)‘gqtfiter*rn411 t&reif; r 

(BKR, p.7). 

Here is providing the meaning of the concept frTTRJ. 


(ii) In the following extracts has shown in what senses 
particular words are used in poetics (ie a specific branch of 
knowledge). 


'm aiftwH.!’ 


‘W«jRlV ST^JIPT:’ 

^8*4!^ ^8j4 ffct I 


(DKN, p.29) 
(ibid., p.32) 
(ibid.,p.35) 
(ibid., p.37) 
(ibid., p.67) 
(ibid., p. 155) 


^Psh’s «wR«w defining the figure of speech reads as under: 

‘v4l(clf^A||^U|stoi4c||Bl^4,4«4f^HI I 11971 1 ’ (ibid., 95) 

The meaning of the word qiRHi appearing above has been ex¬ 
pressed by the commentator using different words as follows: 

the meaning is the same but the words expressing it are differ¬ 
ent. This represents OM No.7 listed above. 

(iii) 4T44 has used very familiar words like 3lci§;K (in ‘uI^h- 
1121 i’-VKL,p.l),(in cte U2ii’ ibid., p.8), etc. 
but their meanings are to be understood in terms of poetics. 

Similarly, he has used the words like ‘W!#’ (Ttr PHfal 

W#^ll9 ll’ ibid., p.4), ‘*TOT* (‘RFlffo *TOIII11 ll’ ibid., p.32), 

114 1 1* ibid., p.45), (ibid.) 
and a host of others which we often use in our daily life. But 
4RR has used them in a restricted sense which is to be under¬ 
stood by reference to the Thus, Mtaicfl does not mean 
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‘a lady of the region’ but ‘a variety of poetic styles’. Again, 

^•eii does not mean ‘a chain or fetter ‘ but it means ‘a kind of 
Similarly, we are familiar with the compound 
(eg *T but W’s stands for 

iW-te (ibid.,p.27). 

(iv) uses the word to mean just tbWifdl i’ 
(RKM, p.56), concentration of mind. It is not related to the 

(v) Similarly, ^T: i’ (HKN,p.408) is also a 

54.6 Remarks 

The present yukti is important in many respects. It helps the 
reader to know the correct meanings of the scientific words used 
in a specific branch of knowledge. It expects the reader to dis¬ 
tinguish the meanings of words used in daily life from those used 
in a scientific work. This yukti familiarizes the reader with the 
exact meanings of scientific statements. It makes the reader con¬ 
text-conscious while reading and interpreting a scientific text. It 
heightens the reader’s skill at using the words intelligently. 

The ancient poeticians have used this yukti judiciously. 

[55] [The prima facie argument; View of a question] 

55.1 Character 

It is an argument which is refuted later by the 3rrcqsj. In other 
words it is a prima facie view of a question. The terms 
and belong to the 4TC doctrine. 

55.2 Definitions 

(i) According to Agrawala (vide IKP, pp.308-09), Pa knows 
this yukti and has used it in the following sutra-s: 

“ejft "5^ I tWHIuirtktJ cpbTT- 

nwnri 41 jihhiu 1 ^ Fn^i 

(Pas 1.2.51-56) 
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(ii) "Jltc^ST —''willed c^Iddl<Hlc9°iWd Q.339- 

1.20) ffrM” (KTA, p.460) 

(iii) "'>£#'# hr nfriw^l^ich wi, w—-‘*?cpn?f 

wnw WTTS^d^d-Md (^.3T,26) 

itrlU” (CKSII, p.1030) 

(IV) “3TT^M^: ?(%: TJcfq^: | ^ZfT—^ 3TO1W 

^ftfrril25 ll” (STS, p.859) 

(v) ^T: W HS^d l fed 
yr^qH^ftMldddPl dl+HiPi 112011” (TYV, App, p.III) 

(vi) 'TPTI Jifriw^tl^ W(i” (VBH, p.582). This is the 
same as (iii) above. 

(vii) l” (VDP, p. 13). This is to be taken to mean 
that T Jjf 1 W is the (statement, in the form of trfcFfa (denial) of 
a HfcT^TT (an assertion). 

(viii) I” (TYV, p. 19). 

(ix) "tri!n3ldW ^ W& ^T: I TJ<fw # Ste"" 11” (TY, p. 16). 
This is the reiteration of (iii) and (vi) above. 

55.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The argument containing the objection to be put forward 
first (and then to be refuted with an established view), cf. 
‘fat&FdPRu41<4: WfhTqFFfcT: TW: 11’ (GSP, p. 128). 

OMs-(i) A statement which needs to be contradicted. 

(ii) A question expressing a doubt or raising an objection. 

55.4 Functions 

(i) It takes the reader right up to the starting point of the discus¬ 
sion on a particular subject. 

(ii) It enables the reader to know what is logical and what is 
refutable. 

(iii) It acquaints the reader with the varying views about a sub¬ 
ject. 
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55.5 Applications 

(i) In the following lines, W quotes the views of other poeticians 
and refutes them later. 

gqf ffet xf cpjf ctio^Tc^f^fl I' (BKR, p.7) 

Meaning, ‘The figures of speech like etc, are external em¬ 
bellishments of poetry and the beautiful nominal and verbal forms 
are the internal embellishments of poetry.’ This is Bhamaha 

does not accept this view and refutes it saying, ‘rf^cRIg: 7TRFRT FW- 
I 37T ^ 11’ (ibid.,p.8). 

(ii) We now turn to Vamana’s work. The passage reproduced 
below illustrates the 1 3#T$T:— 

rTFTT #?«Tf Hdl^uil^nTrKqkfil {Ic^m *RF?h’ (VKL, p.6). 

does not subscribe to this view and hence refutes it (‘flrj 4 
awrqjfTldW cmiiPNtl: 1(17 I r ibid.) Similarly, other scholars hold 
the following opinion: 

I 11 8 I I 

SFFFfTf^^TTcf rtFTFTTf^TFTNl? (ibid., p.54) 

Vamana, however, does not agree with them and contradicts 
their point of view in clear words (‘^ srpnsfefTTi’-ibid., p.55). 

(iii) Rajasekhara has classified the poets into three classes, 

namely, the uk^ici, the stthiRh and the (RKM, 13). 

The last two of these, according to the acaryas, do not stand in 
need of any mantra (‘cW&tfl TF^l^fflWTi ^ FffcFPp 
9#T?W^TT7T^^ ^TMqf: 11’ (ibid.) This is the ^J^RT. Rajasekhara 
does not agree with the acaryas and refutes their assertion say¬ 
ing, ffcl <41-41^9:1 few? I^TFT ^Wfl’ (ibid.). 

55.6 Remarks 

This yukti is a precursor to the fa’ifa. The latter will not come 
along without the T^TS-f. In view of this, the present yukti has a 
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rightful place in a scientific work. The ancient literary theorists 
have used it quite efficiently. 

[56] ycycHK [Gainsaying; Supply of omitted words] 

56.1 Synonym and Character 

Synonym: Jk^K (vide, ‘Tantrayukti-An Exposition’, TYV, pp.x 
and xxxiii). 

Character —The present yukti has two aspects, the first one 
being the refutation of somebody else’s view/s. The second as¬ 
pect deals with the filling in of the ellipsis. 

56.2 Definitions 

(i) In Pa s sutra l’ (Pas 2.1.40), the word is 

used. It is dropped in the subsequent sutras through to 2.1.47. 
This ellipsis is to be supplied by the reader. 

Similarly, the word ftFT used in the ^ stiWi^lqctxil: f (ibid., 

2.2.17) is to be prefixed to the subsequent two ^s also. Again, 
the word ef£in (ibid., 3.2.118) is to be taken to have 

been used in the subsequent four sutras. This kind of supply of 
ellipsis is called st^ftT. 

(ii) KTA does not discuss this yukti. 

(iii) 3W3I qt.MdPl4R«i, W-dF-itPk: 3tl?— 

^?TlPr ^JT SPPT: ^Tl:’ (q.31.25) f^PtfrT—WTT 

(CKS II, p.1031) 

(iv) ST does not recognize this yukti. 

(v) : iRWHdlPl PMIVjPd I W 

3TS^ %^it toward 

3TFJ I jefcil «Hrt c l u lf^lflHHc ! i 'jFFRftfrT SR^FtT- 

11341 l” (TYV, App.I, p.iv). 

(vi) RFI ^FtT: q<¥KHdlft PldlFlPd l” (VBH, 

p.583). cf. (v) above. 

(vii) The VDP does not define this yukti. 
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(viii) “ycqrMK; wrwztcM ^nw^i 13411” (TYV, p. 31 ). 

(ix) “^cqrflrcr ^1 1 ” (TY,p.i9). 

This corresponds with (v) and (vi) above. 

56.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To say that something a person has said is wrong and that 
the opposite is true, by putting forward an argument. 

OM-To supply the ellipses at the beginning, in the middle or at 
the end of the scientific statement/s. 

56.4 Functions 

(i) It acquaints the reader with different views on a subject. 

(ii) It gives an opportunity to the author to contradict the views 
of other thinkers and to establish his own point of view. 

(iii) This yukti helps the reader to compile various views about 
a scientific topic and to write a notional history of it. 

(iv) It expects the reader to supply the omitted words in a sci¬ 
entific statement. 

56.5 Applications 

First we consider the illustrations of the PM. 

(i) Vamana does not agree with some other thinkers who hold 
that is not different from 3 #?FTtfrF>. The discussion on this 
point is expressed in the following passage: 

111011” (VKL, p. 60 ) 

According to some other theorists and are one 

and the same. Vamana says that this is not true. He argues, 
“ 111 6 11 ” 
(ibid., pp.61-62). 

There are yet others who hold the view that the and the 

are identical. Vamana promptly denies this position. The 
following passage acquaints us with the discussion on this point: 
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fhj^qrdlcf q ffrT 

dB’Kl'HI^HI?!— 

3‘qi^W o4^ch: 1122 11” (ibid., P-64) 

It should very carefully be noted that in all the above passages 
Vamana has used the words ‘crf?RRFfc(, which suggest that he 
stands in opposition to the truth of something put forward in 
each case. 


(ii) We now turn to tMytw’s What is exclusively instru¬ 

mental in the composition of a poem is a question about which 
there is a wide difference of opinion among the ancient literary 
theorists. The following passage shows how each theorist gain¬ 
says the views of the next in regard to this point: 

“<=bIoi|cf)i||Ll| Ffit: TRlfh: -qf oiJlfilqT ?frt I ^Tlfa: I 

UHlfe?d f^TrPqqf^qYqtrl, 3rT)If— 

‘^RWd foqfa ^ f^qt 

dfoH^A) qwi qrqts'tqqpir ii^ridl 11’ 

^ | #PWW: | ^ f| 


^ qiq|c|(lq: l” (RKM, p.ll). 


T: I ‘^1T 


Whether or not there is a difference between a Tfr and an 
is yet another contentious issue. The ancient thinkers have dis¬ 
puted one another’s point of view in this respect. The relevant 
discussion is contained in the following passage: 

'3I: qc^fq'Hiqqfd I — 


‘qfrmidKd^ld qfrTOT ^ I 

jmI q wrn swfi’ 

‘T qqfetqTCT: I % qjfqcdWiqqwq, ^iqqicqi^q q>f^?qqq ^q^q- 
^Tf^wkl^n’ (ibid., pp.13-14). 

Who among the three types of poet, namely, the ^n^qilq, the 
=h|oi|chfct and the s'Hqqilq is superior, is one more controversial 
issue, the discussion on which runs as under: 
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‘r)qi'!}Tl<lTl{l4) ffcT I ‘l’ ffrT 4Mlc|ffa: I 

TrffaTTJ ^ TR^TSJPslchNMN W^rT, ^#T ^^^frSc^GT: l’ 

(ibid., p. 17). 


(iii) Now let us consider some instances of this yukti based on 
ellipsis. 

In the definition 1211’ (VKL, p.56), 

Vamana has used the word ^f^lFT in the very beginning of the 
sutra. He has dropped this word in the sutra, ‘sr-pit wtrlf^T:’ 
(ibid ). We have to supply this word and read the completed 
sutra as 3^ I' Similarly, the sutra, 

^R^clWFfTl 14! l’ (ibid., p 57) has got to be completed by sup¬ 
plying the omitted word 3^tFT in the beginning. The full sutra 
will then read as sraFpureTFT’. That is to say, 

3T^ FfTraifrb:' and '3^Fl f^Rt^Tfe r^r ^dM^i-Hr are the 
full definitions of UHKllRb and aURjpuw respectively in Vamana’s 
poetics. This is a case of snferft 

(iv) In definition of JJ 1^=1 MM01 (‘^T^r^stTfK^rfrT^Fj; 

W11161I’-SAL, p. 17), the words ‘spfFT are to be inserted 
between qi=w&*)o'U'j>q v and JffrRFJW in order to complete the 
definition. This is a case of'OFrafa. Similarly, the SFFiFfa instances 
can also be found. 


56.6 Remarks 

The variety of this yukti based on the concept of contradiction 
of other’s views is similar to one of the OMs of SFjOtT (see 36 
above) and 3tg[R (see 42 above.). There is, therefore, no justifi¬ 
cation for recognizing this variety of the present yukti. It can be 
merged especially with 3t£R. This point will be considered later 
while summing up the present chapter. 

The other meaning of this yukti based on ellipsis has not ap¬ 
peared in the past and is, therefore, a new one., This has eveiy 
right to enjoy an independent status. 

[57] "Slcf^r [A partial mention of a topic] 
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57.1 Character 

The word has many meanings including “pointing out, indi¬ 
cating. decision, determination, etc” (SED, p.363), which reflect 
a couple of aspects of the present yukti. 

57.2 Definitions 


(i) In i” (Pas 5.4.88), Pa has used the word 

an 3TK?T which he has already proved in sutras 5.4.86-87. Thus 
he establishes the subject on hand with the one already estab¬ 
lished. 


(321.25) ?frfi” (KTA, p.459) meaning. To prove the present 
subject with the subject to be proved in the future. 


(iii) “Jit# ^FT 


Only a partial mention of topics which are very large in number. 

(iv) WFT T: I ^RrT^n^T ?I^it TM 

1116 11” (STS, p.858) meaning. To prove the 
present topic with the one proved in the past. 


IT: ti^T: 11” (TYV, App. I, pp.I-II) meaning. Because of the crystal 
clear explanation of a part of a very large subject, the rest of its 
parts, though not explained in so many words, become com¬ 
pletely clear. 


(vi) ^TFT mcRHli^MWIcKIctlT Wleb^rl 11” 

(VBH, p.582). 


This is the same as (iii) above. 

(vii) ITT^R i” (VDP, p.13). This is in agree¬ 

ment with (ii) above. 

(viii) ^TcTTI 15 11” (TYV, p.6) 

meaning, ‘To combine the statements made at one place with 
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those made at another place.’ This, however, is not very clear. 
'ttaiWs own gloss comes to our assistance in this regard. It tells 
us that in tJt&T the effect is described to be residing in the cause 
in a secondary sense. 


(ix) “J&fT tThMTI I 

(TY, p.10). 


The first one of the above is the reiteration of (viii) above. The 
second one is the same as (iii) and (vi) above. 


57.3 PM and OMs 


PM-A partial mention of a very wide subject. 

OMs-(i) To prove the present subject with something to be 
stated later. 


(ii) To prove the present subject with something that was stated/ 
proved in the past. 

(iii) Because of a crystal clear exposition of a part, the whole 
becomes clear. 


(iv) The statement of a cause as an effect in a secondary sense. 

57.4 Functions 


(i) It helps the author to achieve brevity. 

(ii) It offers an opportunity to the author to explain certain parts 
of a topic quite clearly and to leave the rest to the understanding 
of the diligent reader. 

(iii) It increases the responsibility of the studious reader in many 
respects. Firstly, he has to read the scientific text very attentively 
and closely. Secondly, he has got to understand well which words 
are used in the primary sense and which in the secondary sense. 
Thirdly, he has to establish a connection between the earlier and/ 
or later statements and the present topic in order to prove the 
latter. This yukti has got to be employed efficiently by the author 
and to be interpreted meticulously by the reader. 
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57.5 Applications 

(i) The Indian Poetics recognizes many figures of speech. 

is aware of this state of affairs. Even then he has made only a 
partial mention of the vast subject of the 3R(gRs in the following 
words: 11’ (BKR, p.7). 

(ii) After discussing fully the topic of the Mi'V-m, w says, 

W- n o 11’ (VKL, p.47), meaning thereby that the FRFJ- 

FHT has the same number of varieties as the hi^-m^R, described 
previously. Here W has proved the present topic by means of 
the past one. So this represents OM No.2 of the present yukti. 

While discussing the concept of fttrT 3FR says, ‘RiRigi h^RHi 
hfh: I 17 11 3T1?—TjqiRT! 18 11 c^iJ-PHJuRiil 

I f (ibid., p.4). This passage appears in the first of 

his work. The referred to herein is discussed elaborately by 
him in the third of his work. So here ^FFT has proved 

the present subject by means of the one he is going to prove 
later. This then represents OM No.l of the present yukti. 


In the same manner, as above, he has introduced the topic of 
the ^fts in the following words: 


‘TfTf^hTIRRI ^T: III II 
7 J U TFTT ^RFIRT 3 


^FT:||’ 


(ibid., p. 14) 


(iii) has discussed, in detail, the conduct of the (heav¬ 

enly) and the *Ir4 (worldly) characters and made the obser¬ 
vation: i’ (RKM, p.44) with respect to 

the Hr^Hidivilq characters. He expects the reader/s to conceive 
of the conduct of a worldly person on his going to the infernal 
regions; the conduct of a person belonging to the hell on his 
coming to this world; the conduct of a worldly person after be¬ 
coming an underworldly being and vice versa; the life of an 
underworldly person, etc. In other words, TMTftsR has here es¬ 
tablished the present subject, by means of the sub¬ 

ject, namely f^T, described in the past (OMNo.2). 
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(iv) Iws’s definition of a hsidM (vide HKN, p.395) contains, 
inter alia, factors like the WFf^Ts and the threefold 
(ibid., pp.396-404). But instead of discussing these factors in 
connection with the 3 hiohiR(^I, 354T and tws has advised 
the reader to look them up in the discussion on the (‘W 


p.408). Since ^h^^’s discussion of the Wafers and the 
is quite clear, the studious reader finds no difiiculty in applying it 
to the 3nts3rftR>T, etc. This represents OM No. 3 of the present 
yukti. 

57.6 Remarks 


In the (see 32 above) there is only a reference to 

the past statement, and in the (see 35 above) there is 

only a reference to the future statement. Neither of these con¬ 
cerns itself with proving anything. The OM Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
present (5^7T) yukti, however, mean to prove something. The 
K7T, therefore, differs from the above two yuktis and enjoys an 
independent place in the tantrayukti scheme. The ancient 
poeticians have handled this yukti appropriately. 

[58] [Purpose, aim, object] 

58.1 Character 

f wft i’ thus goes a popular saying which 
means that ‘even a dullard does not undertake a task aimlessly.’ 
‘wfcrf^°F>c*T iwrfri i’ is an oft-quoted and popular definition 
of the term JPTDF. 


58.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa does not consider this yukti. 

(ii) This device does not find a place in the KTA. 

(iii) “trcfcrc FF WWF: tra#, 
mmx (^.3U)” (CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) This yukti is not found in the STS. 
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(v) “Jrct'jR 'TPT ^ Hi^IT §IK^fl tjzjj <rh$h|- 

m^HMRry^gTii h i" (TYV, App.I, p.II). 

(vi) “5r#3R^i 3#r 

(VBH, p.582). cf. (iii) above. 

(vii) VDP does not mention this yukti. 

W—M 3^5?’ (3T.f .tj. 1 -6) ^T^T^TFT % yidl"^: 

^T: 3tPr I ffrT 3#T SRTlW’ (TYV, p.7). 

(ix) 'VfttWi ^TFT I 

The first of these two definitions is the same as (vi) above. The 
second is the restatement of (viii) above. 

58.3 PM and OMs 


PM-The purpose of an action. 

OMs-(i) The aim of the science. 

(ii) The purpose of the composition of a scientific work. 

(iii) The object of studying a scientific work. 

(iv) To use a word to prove many meanings. 

58.4 Functions 

(i) It determines the nature of the scientific work. 

(ii) It helps the author to decide what to include in and what to 
exclude from a scientific treatise. 


(iii) It acquaints the reader with the aim or purpose of the author. 

(iv) It determines the direction of the study of a scientific work. 

(v) It expects the reader to interpret the meanings of the words 
properly. 

58.5 Applications 

(i) has stated the aim of his treatise in the following words: 
‘fSRTWTR I’ (BKR, p. 173) 
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Again, at two places in his work, he has clarified as to why he 
has discussed particular topics. Those places are as under: 


‘•T 1^5 uto 11' (ibid., p. 106); 


If fibid n 107Y 


Thus Bhamaha’s aim is to impart knowledge to his readers and 
to acquaint them with the various aspects of poetics. 


(ii) holds that the familiarity with the science of poetry en¬ 

ables the reader to avoid poetic faults and to use the poetic 
attributes knowledgeably. Thus the poetics provides the reader 
with the device of producing beauty in poetry. ^FH’s original 
statements in this connection run as under: 


114 11 


SflUNIWktJ TTTOTt f| flRT ^TIWRb 
(VKL, p.2) 

3FR has mentioned the tPTRFT of poetry also in the following 
unambiguous words: 






f: TORI: 11’ (ibid.) 


(iii) has written his work, to give delight to 

the mind of the lovers of poetry or creative writing. He says: 

%T s£T: WPPRitt (AVD, p.3) 


(iv) In the following passage tFRhSR has told us why he has 
written the ddapflnim : BTRPTTWf: I 

3TPFrmwft JFfttrn’ (RKM, p.l). 
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58.6 Remarks 

The ancient poeticians have shown adequate knowledge of this 
yukti and have used it in a proper manner. This yukti clarifies the 
object of writing a scientific work and also the object of study¬ 
ing it. 

[59] TTCTjf [Inseparable connection] 

59.1 Character 

The word JfW has two constituents, 2 and W- They together 
mean (an excellent union or an inseparable connec¬ 

tion). 

59.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa has not illustrated this yukti. 

(ii) wrfssf: ^fl-ftrT WI ^T’ 

(19-19) ifcTl” (KTA, p.459). 

(iii) “3RPTI g^HlR, W—‘iRlfit- 

JRl^Ti ?T4RRffa 4bI:’ (^.ar. 11) fT: 

(^TF.ar. 1) i ” (CKS 

II, p.1030). 

(iv) <( ™^T WR JRBf:, *151 JRtfRRlftiit 

TS #T: 11 *T«IT— fpF*TT ^t^WRPlfrl 

t^(9rfrsrf^rai*T,. ^RTFTt WlBPJrRlflfelWT: 

ffrT, ¥ cb4»JWfelRtxfllfo$d ffrTI 122 I1” (STS, pp.858-859). 

(v) “5RPTI' ^FT *WMl«*tpl|cbWini ^T: H 

wr: 11” (TYV, App.I, p.II). 

p.582). cf. (iii) above. 

(vii) JTCWTR: Wl: l” (VDP, p.13). 

(viii) “OT: sfimrenu n 411” (TYV,p. 10). 

This definition is somewhat loose in that a repetition of a topic is 
a fault. NM should have used the word w4Rr before nfilMKHH, 
in the above definition. 
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(«) "siHJekm ^ I 

W- IRBf ^fcT 11” (TY,p.l5) 

59.3 PM and OMs 

PM- A purposeful repetitive description of a topic. 

OMs-(i) A description of a similar subject with reference to the 
occasion. 

(ii) A repetition of the same subject as described earlier be¬ 
cause of the exigency of the occasion. 

(iii) To begin the discussion of a topic at one place and to finish 
it later at another place. 

(iv) The discussion of a topic which has no direct bearing on 
but which is slightly connected with the topic on hand. 

(v) To state or describe again, what has been stated or de¬ 
scribed earlier, in a different connection. 

(vi) Restatement of the same subject with an introduction ex¬ 
plaining the reason for the restatement. 

(vii) To describe a previously described essential topic once 
again in connection with something else. 

(viii) To accomplish the incidental topic by means of the one 
already accomplished. 

59.4 Functions 

(i) It gives an opportunity to the author to repeat the discussion 
of a topic in order to answer the need of the occasion. 

(ii) It also enables the author to finish the discussion on a topic, 
left incomplete before. 

(iii) It makes it possible for the reader to know which topics are 
interrelated, which topics have been discussed previously and in 
which context, whether the discussion has been completed by 
the author, and whether the topic being re-discussed is scientifi¬ 
cally essential or otherwise. 
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In view of the above several functions, the present yukti is an 
important device. 

59.5 Applications 

(i) has defined and illustrated some 7 pTs like tor, 
etc, peculiar to the and 7 fte *TPfs (vide DKN, pp.28-58). 
Thereafter at the beginning of the second chapter of his work he 

says: 

ITFTORfjRT: I 

11’ (ibid., p. 68) 

In these words he sets out to discuss the previously partially 
discussed topic to finish it. The discussion in the second chapter 
is different from that in the first one both from the point of view 
of contents and purpose. It is, therefore, an illustration of the 
TO^ TOPjfrfi. 

(ii) has begun his with the following sutras: 

‘U>M#HI9i: «mf ’JRT: Hill’ 

‘d<lcm^d<^d#;KI:ll2ll’ (VKL, p.29) 

Here 3FR differentiates )pTs from 3TO|£Rs. He has once again 
referred to this difference between "pTs and srrtrs while com¬ 
mencing the 3im>Kl^UH because the occasion demands such a 
reference. His actual words are: ,j j u iPi<W dFTT^lirRFT- 

|?r%ScRiKr: i’ (ibid., p.43). Thus taking recourse to the WT iwgirh, 
has very dexterously connected the consideration of the 
•[pis with that of the visits. 

(iii) has specifically stated in the first <i^uki of the «TOIT- 

cfe that the WIT and are not identical, that they are distinctly 

different from each other and that the WIT does not delight the 

as the does. He has thus exposed this subject at length. 
But with a view to acquainting the reader more clearly and elabo¬ 
rately with the aspects of the same topic, he has discussed it 
again in the third chapter of his work with this pointed introduc¬ 
tion: •ffiKT# UjRdtUdhul MHfrxhHj ’ (ADV, p.462). 
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It should carefully be noted that has used the very word 

the synonym of used in definition Nos. (iii), 

(vi) and (ix) above. Besides, the word echoes the 

meaning underlying the word ‘M&THRRH’ [definition(v) above] 
and [definition (ix) above], 

(iv) <M$tek’s work abounds in the instances of the present yukti, 
especially instances ending in the expression ‘RRIH [see 59.2 
(ii)]. A few of such instances are reproduced below: 

<4 I<R< RT HKcfl effrf: I HT H 1JHH ffrT ■HHM I’ 

(RKM, p.8). 

‘ 'sHK RT 7 iWl«)l -Old: I rIT ^ ^JHH ftrT ■HHM (ibid.) 

‘HHlfrppRT *RR l’ (ibid.) 

‘RiRl'ystadi RSlHR: R RTttHtfcl UMH IRTSfit 4^(ct RHR 

I ?TT ^ ]JHR ffct RHR I RHR RT Miaicfl fHrT: I iff ^ ]JHH 
^frT RHTH (ibid., pp.8-9). 

*W^J Rl^lMl) HIH <NI; tlH g« , «iKMg1 HRfHHlRT RRTTJT HR 
xqRdi f'RR: ^RR^frT I R 

ffrFRl HR RRT; tfa WT RHfHWRsfHHT:^ TJ^fcT RHTH tj^TI 
?JH?t R RRHRHt HR RRT; frH RftRRRRRR:^ TJ^fcT WT 

^T! Igtit #3RfrFHT RTRHft HR RRTI ?fa R WfHHRRRRR:^ 
^frTWH’^Rl’ (ibid.,p.50). 

59.6 Remarks 


The above detailed discussion convincingly proves that the writ¬ 
ers on Poetics are quite familiar with the different aspects of the 
HRlf d-d^ftb and have dealt with them efficiently. 

[60] RfrT [Joining, uniting, connecting] 

60.1 Character 

The word Htn is derived from the root 3R[7U] meaning, ‘to join, 
to unite, to connect’. Thus the word RfiT means the act of join¬ 
ing, uniting or connecting. In a sentence, for instance, the words 
are required to be put in their proper grammatical/logical order 
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so that they yield a reasonable meaning. Keeping this in view, 
the tradition defines ^ as ‘%T: ^IWTl^RT l’ (GSP, p. 168). 

60.2 Definitions 

(i) appearing in “?f WWt: l” (Pas 1.4.80) is to be joined 
with the word 3wf in " WT 3Wlf; ffRRtftr (ibid., 1.4.59) 
and the word “ 7 lfrT” in I (ibid., 1.4.60). 

(ii) “ciicWijMRi ^TPT: I [9-2] (KTA, p.458). 

Here the word is to be construed as ‘the people of the four 
*Ms and 3RRs duly protected by the royal authority’. 

(iii) #3 rt e^ni 

ri M:, % Trqfgro:, 

<[ERT: ^fSFIR:, 7W: m HIHI*o*Wg4PlK[cjjiHIHWmi dWWI^- 

11” (CKS II, pp. 1029- 

1030). 

(iv) "^T 3TRT FT ^TpT: I "^RTT— 

11 

tet fag ft^frT WT fagf^rfrl Rt RRTRF#[ 

RRTTfafcRR #rT: 11” (STS, p. 858). 

(v) ‘‘■^THfr RPT %T: FRRT: FT ^ M<|44l4wi*f*M I RT wfa FTRE- 
FTT*R*nfal” (TYV, App.I, p.I). 

(vi) “% J Tt ^TR-%5RT, <i^lPl^l4l: ^RRPMl .%T:, 

fERT 3R# f^FFRf4trr Wfat: l” (VBH, p.581). 

The optional definition here corresponds with (iii) above. 

(vii) “fa wfaf Rfa FT fa; i” (VDP, p. 13). cf. (iv) above, 
(viii) “%T: RRTifaRR#^fa faRTI 12 I l” (TYV, p.3) 

(ix)“ 3R%T: RTHlfal fall ^TR %5RT; <i^lPl^l4l: I 

fat: fagT tRRRRRTfat faRfafa faffaRY’ (TY, p.6). 
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Here the first of the above three definitions gives etymology of 
the term ^Thl. The second one is the same as (vi) above. The 
third one is the reiteration of (iii) and (vi) above. 

60.3 PM and OMs 

PM-To join the words together to obtain a meaningful sentence. 

OMs-(i) To bring the scattered words together (to obtain a 
reasonable or consistent meaning). 

(ii) To consistently connect the words which are not far removed 
from one another or which are far removed from one another 
and/or which are used in an inverted order. 

(iii) To organize words, taking into account the propriety of their 
meanings. 

(iv) To bring about a coherent relationship between the thing to 
be accomplished and the means of accomplishing it. 

(v) To correlate the brief and detailed mentions of a topic. 

(vi) To properly connect the sutras and the bhasya thereon. 

(vii) Interpretation of a sentence, considering its context. 

(viii) Mutual organization of the meanings of two sentences, 
(ix) Inference comprising five factors. 

60.4 Functions 

To bring about a coherent meaning out of the words and sen¬ 
tences after considering their placement, status, propriety, mu¬ 
tual relationship, context and form (abridged or expanded). This 
yukti thus serves a very important role in the set-up of a scien¬ 
tific work. 

60.5 Applications 

(i) In f(BKR, p.5) W has used 

the word dqfad which is to be connected with the words 
and used in the same sentence. This done, the complete 
meaning of the above sentence will be as under: 


MIS-8 
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‘A person desirous of composing poetry, should first acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the words and their meanings, then re¬ 
ceive training under the grammarians and lexicographers (or, in¬ 
terpreters of meaning) and then proceed to compose poetry’. 

TOI? has used the word in i' 

(ibid., p. 16) which is to be connected with all the forms of po¬ 
etry, namely, the TO, to, dl^d, tfTfrf, 3TTO7T, <gd^ild, 
differ, h$i<*i®h, Hie'wR, TOCT and yri54> discussed by 

him on pages 9 to 16 of his text. 


Let us now consider a very comprehensive instance of this yukti 
in his work. The word appearing in ‘qsfcqNi <*41-ii q JRbT nfrT 
TOW i’ (ibid., p. 154), is to be correlated with qrFrfqr 

fltj* I’ (ibid., p.16), RldMlfcHlifrT wfi TORT RlTOlY 
(ibid., p.19)., ^ ftTRlTOli’ (ibid., p.62) and 

‘toit qst)i4^i«4ltrtK^fi<id (ibid., p. 141) scattered in his work. 
It is only after such a diligent exercise that they yield proper and 
consistent meanings. 


(ii) The word W appearing in dRs^’s line 'ifrT *n4&4 Rr ncv^n- 

(DKN, p.57) is to be united with his 3>TftTO 
Rift TOf: TOTOfl TFT JHfSlTOl 1l” (ibid., p.27). 

Similarly, the «blR<*l ‘fV^ #jf 14*c-HMi l’ etc (ibid., 

p.67). is to be connected with the <*iR<*i ‘W: ¥ t”T fafTT: ^RTOT^ir' 
etc (ibid., p.200). 

(iii) TOR has used the pronoun in his sutra, 

flcj4<+t4 eoi“i'si**hj at^ufl^cqiq^i’ (VKL, p.8). This rffp has got 
to be linked with the word 45MTf used by him in his sutra, ‘eTfaTl 
ftun toM R 4T<TOflftn I’ (ibid). 


The following passages from TOR’s work contain the words 
aiRwror and TOTOJ which are indicative of the present yukti: 

‘'RRfTOfr!Wgf4¥^Rr toriRti II 11 


RII9II 


(ibid., p.20) 
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gFlft sfcT R«RT: l’ (ibid., p.23) 

*RRT: r (ibid., p.24). 

(iv) tMYRlT has described nine 'Wohmi^s, namely, 

^5T, WRR, sP^F, and RlfcT%T (vide RKM, 

pp.20-21) in three sets of three elements each. Then he advises: 
‘R*RT: TOSBraf: l’ (ibid., p.21) meaning, R*RT: W; wwqf:. The 
word R*R is to be taken to refer to the R*R element of each 
set. Thus, we have that the Iriand are the three 
Ms. which according to <m*W, are d^hi4. 

Similarly, the word R used in ‘R f^n’ (ibid., p.42) is to be 
correlated with the word +Ml4 appearing in a remote sentence, 
‘^frt: l’ (ibid., p.35). 

(v) The Sutras, 7135^: l’ 

(HKN, p.26) and ‘^TraRT^rtR: i' (ibid., p.41) composed by 

are too far removed from each other. The word 7KT; 
used in the former sutra is to be correlated with the latter sutra. 

(vi) *i)«skPi has used the word in his sutra, srfrRT- 
f^fi nil’ (KAS, p.4), which is to be joined with the word 

in TRlftRIMR get g<alq*lq<-j>qj’ (ibid., p.2). has briefly 

mentioned the eiieKw'Nl: and 3r44tRT: in 

rqi^i: i’ (ibid., p.6) and then, in a subsequent section, dealt 

with them in detail (ibid., pp. 14-20). These 3^T and are to 

be linked together. In the same manner, the following pairs of 
expressions are to be connected with one another. ‘JMlwt! 

■JJTT: 11' (ibid, p.6) and g&TT 11’ (ibid., p.21); 

'3iei-|;RR§ l’ (ibid., p.6) and ‘3TcTfR^ TTRlt I* 

(ibid., p.29); ‘W 3tiRt i’ (ibid., p.6) and ‘RFT 3tTr4tgttR i’ 
(ibid.,p.75); and RT: l’ (ibid., p.6) and <T Tf 
Rf: i’ (ibid., p.85). 

60.6 Remarks 

The present yukti helps the reader a lot in arriving at the definite 
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meaning of the text meant by the author. The above discussion 
shows that the poeticians are familiar with many shades of the 
meaning of this yukti and have handled them successfully. It is 
also clear that the responsibility of the reader of a scientific text 
is indeed great and, therefore, he cannot afford to be casual 
while reading and interpreting it. 

[611 efisnjftii [Thought out but not spoken aloud] 

61.1 Character 

means a sentence or a statement and ffa means the re¬ 
maining part. Thus the two together mean ‘the remaining part of 
the sentence or statement' thought out by the author but not 
uttered. It being ‘a normal outcome of thought’ (WCD, p.590), 
or ‘a mental conclusion reached on the basis of the given set of 
facts’ (OAD, p. 609), the reader can infer it without efforts. 
Traditionally, such an unsaid part of a sentence is rightly defined 
as (GSP, pp.178-179). 

61.2 Definitions 

(i) The verbal form ‘*rafcT’ is to be understood at the end of the 
sutra ■Hmeai) i’ (Pas 2.3.13). Pa has advised to augment 

to ‘=B’ in the sutra i’ (ibid., 6.1.133). All the 

sutras right up to Pas 6.1.154 are to be treated on similar lines. 

(ii) ‘%T 441^, ffa(310- 

2) I TFprftfrT WTCta: l" (KTA, p.459). 

(iii) “wwflqr ^TFT WIftt WTRrRI w 

(^.3T.16) ‘3TfeT’ ftrT ^ 'ffi, I ^WTTcf 
TRT Yf^T: (CKS II, p.1030). 

(iv) “%r wi wwti ^ 11 ^rar—ftmMiftNKqisf- 

^>qiie u i gw^frTl 119 11” (STS, p.858). 

(v) irq^T: 

^ WT#t: I W—^ 3^ l” 

(TYV, App. I, p.II). 
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(vi) "WFftt TFT I 11” 

(VBH, p.582). 

It is worth noting that ^ IJ i<vi has used the word onHfq^i and 
■qjfcHifti'W The purport of (vi) is the same as that of (iii) 

above. 


(vii) ‘%mf: q^i4<n p i” (VDP, p.13). This 

definition is crystal clear. 


(viii) “diwN'i wTvmn 17 11’ w— 

(3T.f.^.4) Mq^w-M pm mn^T 

(3T.f.^.4-34) ?fcT PTT^41” (TYV, p.7). 

(ix) “qi<w^ c il TT 

' Wdpll” (TY, p.2). 


The first of the above two definitions is the same as (vi) above 
and the second one is just the reiteration of (viii) above. 


61.3 PM and OMs 


PM-To provide the unsaid word/s in order to complete the con¬ 
struction or the meaning of a sentence. 

OMs-(i) The word left unuttered is easily deducible. 

00 A sentence which yields a consistent meaning. 

(iii) The unspoken word strikes the reader at the time of inter¬ 
pretation of the text. 

61.4 Functions 

(i) It enables the author to achieve brevity. 

(ii) This yukti expects the reader to be alert while reading or 
interpreting a scientific text. 

61.5 Applications 

To achieve brevity, the ^imrffas in various works on Sanskrit 
Poetics can be tabulated as under: 
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Passage 





<0 

% m: \’ (BKR, p.63) 

W (or) 
3TF#I: 

■ 



■ 



Jll|: JlsRrf^PT (ibid., p.85) 

3F^ (or) 



flT: 


i (ibid., p. 169) 

00 



T ft 1 tf: cfJlHJNI ^4ci 1 (DKN ,p.4) 



, ^lfrlf^^l^KoMWM|c(U9mH^<J5!IH v l’ (ibid.,p.71) 



Wqkfj cl^rHJ r (ibid., p. 168) 



^l l’ (ibid., 179) 



‘f^hromr^ ^ wi’ (ibid., p.182) 


(Hi) 

clIMn’s 

‘(IfrKlcHl 16 11 






(VKL, p.3). Here himself uses the word 

wik. 


■ 

bbbhi 



'^lfofac)<$ Tl '^ |i|T ^ c ' : •’ (ibid., p.9) 

f^T: 


imaiilBiiB^MEgtia!i^icsEEiSlIii»^i!l4^l 

jpfrssrr 

■ 

Q^sssSfiEEisEEBiESBBHi 







5f#HTT: 


‘q# tew (ibid.) 

3PTltRoq-r( 
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(«v) 

‘frtsfrr WR^wjft^T5Fr«f: ■Wlnklfrl^T: l’ 

(RKM, p.l) 

<mR^l 

■ 



■ 

‘Ufa*! (ibid., p. 10) 

t^5RT: 




(V) 

(HKN, p.375) 


(vi) 

irgwfi' (KAS, p.14) 





(vii) 

yitVfT^TftTst’s 


^1123 11 (SAL, p.27) 

oqfcl^: 

■ 





(viii) 

fJHWRra *WKM»g 

, cbiot|RH4l^cWH,i' (GSR, p.291) 

SlfttT 

H 

«rr®fa*phsr: i' (ibid.,) 

3T^ 

■ 

‘?7TfPfOT (ibid., p.292) 



'WHS4RI5I l’ (ibid , p.295) 

ft^zrfrT 


61.6 Remarks 


It is clear from the foregoing discussion that the writers on poet¬ 
ics have very often taken the help of this yukti. The points of 
similarity between the present yukti and 4bT etc, will be consid¬ 
ered later. 

[62] faefcvM [An alternative] 

62.1 Synonym and Character 

Synonym: (CKS, VBS, TY and TYV). 
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Character: The GSP has thus defined te-'WWte; i’ 
(GSP, p. 181), meaning, ‘a word introducing an alternative’. Of 
the two things thus expressed, neither is obligatory because they 
are different possibilities. 

62.2 Definitions 


(i) Pa has used fRtm, 3T and SMdtWIifto denote the f^q.For 

example, ‘faRTCT «i§^1 i’ (Pas 1.1.28). He has used f^iM 

is sutras 1-3-50, 1-3-77, 1-3-85, 1-4-72, 1-4-98, 2-1-11, 2- 
4-12, 2-4-25, 2-4-50, 2-4-78, 3-1-49, 3-1-113, 3-1-120, 3- 
1-139, 3-1-142, etc. 3T appears in sutras 2-2-37, 2-4-55, 3- 
1-57, 3-1-70, 3-1-94, 3-3-14, 3-3-62, 3-3-131, 3-3-141, etc, 
and ai'-MrK'WiH. in sutras 3-1-61, 3-1-75, 3-1-122, 3-4-3. 3-4- 
33, etc. 

(ii) “a^T^T^teq:—'^TRIT:’ (171-14) 
ffai” (KTA, p.461). 

(iii) ^TSTT—‘4HI<l<<=b RTS*I ctf (fa.3T.6) 

^i” (CKS II, p.1031). 

(iv) ^ ftchcs: 11 'W ttite-i: tlfclT qqi'jqi I 13^9 11” (STS, p.859). 


While commenting on this definition £c^i makes an important 
point, namely, that the is sometimes suggested even with¬ 
out the use of the word 3T (‘33^ RT?K f^RTsft RichWl srafrT i’ 
ibid.) 

(v) ^ aixfaT <h1 j ime1h 3T xrjm ^1(^1” (TYV, App. 
I. p.IV) 

(vi) “foSe'Tl ^FTI 

<*hi<; 1 3TI l” (VBH, p.583). 

(vii) “fct ^ 4tcT 11” (VDP, p. 14). The same as (iv) above. 


(viii) Jlfrf i33 11” (TYV, p.30). 

(ix) “UR 3T i” (TY,p.l9). 


62.3 PM and OMs 


PM-To state an alternative. 
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OMs-(i) Serial or simultaneous mention of the probable alter¬ 
natives. 

(ii) A thorough discussion of an indeterminable topic. 

(iii) Deep reflections on various alternatives. 

62.4 Functions 

(i) It enables the author to bring together various alternatives of 
a topic. 

(ii) It offers him an opportunity to reflect deeply on a topic in 
order to consider all possibilities, to determine the appropriate 
meaning and to put it into a suitable form of statement. 

(iii) This yukti helps the reader to know the different aspects of 
a topic. 

62.5 Applications 

(i) emphatically says, 3Ti’ (BKR, 

p.6), meaning, ‘Inability to compose poetry does not lead to 
unrighteousness, disease or punishment. ’ 

(ii) While commenting on cPs^’s «blR=hl, ‘3TT#fof^vTr 

(DKN, p. 10), has actually used the word 

facocM as will be evident from the passage quoted below: “cTFT 

fERTCR 3T >M!Ml 3T, 

STsJft Pl?5fi: 3T ffh^rl ^frT fqqxr'ta flf^T 

gti (ibid.) meaning, ‘Aww should begin 

with an arrefrihFT or a or a ^Pl^l. 

(iii) gives alternative definitions of some literary concepts. 
For example, 

‘sFT#TTsfawTTI 122 11 

?CT: I (VKL, 

pp.26-27) 

Similarly, ‘spf*rRT 15 11 (ibid., p.39) 
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(iv) The following extracts from illustrate 

the use of the — 


‘m % cn^j ?TFT 3T 3Tl’ 

(ADV. P.25); 

%fcT fT?R*T: l’ (ibid., p. 274). 
Here the author has used the very word (q«r><rM. 

(v) While stating the rule governing the description of wind, 

has used the yukti te+AI in 'f^tfTK'fh WTfqt 

3Ti’ (RKM,p.tOO). 

(vi) ^FTs following statements are also illustrative of the present 

yukti: ‘m fim-. w?: W—%rtxCTt: 

(HKN. pp.16-18). 

(vii) In ‘tgffcfgqr m<[\ n I i’(GSR, p.294). 

WRTT, the author, has enumerated two forms of the creation. 
But later, taking recourse to the f^e*T yukti, he states that the 
creation is single 3 T 1611' (ibid.) 


While speaking about the different means of accomplishing the 
skill at poetic composition, he has listed a few alternatives in the 
following sutras: 


i5ii w^zjFnsn 16 n ^f3RTf?n«tM5ri 17 11 

I 18 I I I^KcbWsft 19 11 (ibid.) 


62.6 Remarks 


From the foregoing details it is clear that the Indian poeticians 
are quite familiar with the character and scope of the kHH yukti 
and that they have used it appropriately. 

The illustrations reproduced above exemplify only the principal 
meaning of the present yukti. 

[63] ferUFT [A systematic and sequential exposition of a 
scientific subject] 
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63.1 Character 

‘Arranging, executing, creating, ordering, a rule, a mode, a 
means’ are some of the meanings attributed to fa*TR in the dic¬ 
tionary (SED, p.512). thus defines this term: 

3W|TPracfa% 3WIWT WR;’ (GSP, p. 184). It is thus clear 
that the present word is used in senses more than one, which 
fact will be borne out by the definitions to follow. 

63.2 Definitions 


(i) In this regard Agrawala says: 


Panini’s own work is model of vidhana or the treatment of top¬ 
ics in their inherent order. Whitney supposed that the Astadhyayi 
lacked the logical order in the arrangement of its topics, but 
Barend Faddegon has shown that this assumption is not correct 
(Studies on Panini’s Grammar, 1936). Buiskool from his study 
of the Tripadi chapters (Tripadi, 1939) holds that Panini’s work 
was based on a system of thematical groups which are rationally 
classified and arranged.” (lKP,p.309). 


From the above it is clear that Agrawala has taken the word 
fa*JR to mean ‘Treatment of topics in their inherent order’. This 
meaning can readily be accepted because Pas has been consid¬ 
ered to be a masterpiece of the most orderly writing. 


(ii) “ 

3RIc 4V|R|:' (1-8) $r^Rlte<t>f¥cl l” (KTA, p.457). 

(Hi) •TPT ^R5R# fcRFT I WRTR5qfss#RR 

fasRRTf: l” (CKSII, p. 1030). The alternative definition corre¬ 
sponds with (ii) above. 


(iv) faSTR^I W—WRTRptf- 

ifotedlPlll29ir (STS, p. 859). 


While commenting on this definition, has made the follow¬ 

ing important clarification: 

r ^frr ftwwi frRi” (ibid). 
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hRhicTi means ‘Method, manner, course, arrangement, order, suc¬ 
cession.” (SED, p.321). 

(v) “fasfFT t^f^TgT H4lRW4l fdT dR’tlHHJ W 

*T ^ dR^M^I-d^RlR I” (TYV, 

App. I, p.III). 

(vi) “f^TFT ^TFTI 4^4^11^ (VBH, p.582) 

(vii) RptHqf’ (VDP, p.13), cf (vi) above. 

(ix) ^ ^ trsfr^l” (TY, p.16) 

63.3 PM and OMs 

PM-The table of contents of a scientific work. 

OMs-(i) To make a statement keeping in mind the implied mean¬ 
ing. 

(ii) A methodical interpretation of the text. 

(iii) A specific purposive phraseology. 

(iv) A reasonable arrangement to reconcile topics which are 
actually in opposition. 

63.4 Functions 

(i) It facilitates the conception of all the major and minor topics 
of a scientific work, their interrelations and the order of their 
enumeration. 

(ii) It acquaints the reader with the plan or an outline of a scien¬ 
tific work. 

(iii) It makes the understanding of a text simple and easy. 

(iv) It expects the reader to find out coherent meanings of words 
and sentences arranged in a specific manner. In short, this yukti 
has to discharge many functions. 

63.5 Applications 

(i) Bhamaha has enlisted the topics in his work in the following 
couplet: 
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^lIR Rl u tTd rddflrl: I 

M^ldl 4h<jRh ■H L dc4l '-mdRt'4d: 11 

*Tg?TT 7I«TOT FTTftc44 TOjqWf I 

3tF ^T: ^#^#T jfi^T W: 11' (BKR, p. 173) 

The following extract from his work illustrates OM No.2 

‘3Msffhr*FhlT«f ¥ ^4: 'Kdl+M'b I 
ST^f^F^fefRT: M ^T: 11 

-qfld: I^IM Wl^l 

pKIcbl^r ^ l' (ibid., pp.87-88) 

(ii) In the 'friR'+i reproduced below, <Rs^ has enumerated the 
topics he has considered in his 


^tt 4tarar d)i^Hilh(?r 11’ (DKN, p.276) 

(iii) ^FR’s work has five aitetuis called Tlrtk, ^iRR-qd, 

■aiici^iRd) and Jn4tfira>. He has himself shown how different top¬ 
ics and subtopics in these atfSiWTs are connected with one an¬ 
other. His following statements will clarify this point: Wshwri I 
3tf^cb|l^^qu||i!iHI^’-(VKL, p.2). ‘3^4lRui| f^tzf (IfriRlPl^qT^’- 
(ibid., p.3). ‘3rf^<*iRRitii hRWvi ^ 3TOTiWPIK4f4jpn?’-(ibid., 
p.8). cbioqRi^t^iHi4Hi^’-(ibid., p.12). ‘^roryifft 

Ri^iid<=di sfct 4h<t*Ri 



(ibid., p.30). ‘*i«^juiR 44> ^ 4jKd%uil44ddi4His’-(ib*d.> p.36). ‘dfsT- 
^1u|l4Hlei+lR+HRl+<u|HK«^l’-(ibid., p.43). TlWMfchSKFIT TOM: 
TOJel 4ft£|f4 RMl4rl l’-(ibid., p.48). ‘WgTOUTC# 14dl44’-(ibid., 
p.56). ^‘-illrl c hl°MdH'4 ^ Ml4lRl't)K9HHl4< : tH u IHK^^ I M 

4TOITOTOM§^l'-(ibid., p.68). 7TPM I'-(ibid., p.72). 

The above details go to show that Vamana has finalized the 
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entire outline of his work before putting pen to paper, that he 
has fixed the places of topics and subtopics and that the topics 
and subtopics evolve from one another quite naturally. In view 
of this, his whole work looks like a fine series of interlocked 
links. 

Again, in Vamana's sutras reproduced below we have a sys¬ 
tematically graded presentation of scientific topics: 

‘tRftsPS *TI 127 11 

128 I I 

HTfcsfsi 129 11 

wbj ^T:1 130If (ibid., p. 13) 

According to Vamana, ‘the literature written in prose and in 
verse is twofold: (unconnected or loose) and (con¬ 

nected or linked). These two forms of literary composition are 
accomplished one after another. The unconnected or loose pieces 
of literature are like sparks of fire. They do not shine brightly. 
Among the connected pieces of literature, the (the drama 
in ten varieties) is preferable or is the best’. 

(iv) tMJflisK has laid out the subject-matter of his 4>M4lHiul as 
follows: 

“3R I 1 1W3I?:, 2 3 

4 5 6 7 8 

WTT:, 9 FB-Slf^T, 10 11 12 

13 TRnrtf, 14 71^-fTDTfPJT:, 15 16 17 ^T- 

^TeT: , 18 ffrT l” (KM, p.8). 

From these details we come to know the total number of topics, 
their names and the order of their consideration in the first 
of Water’s work. 

He has discussed the above topics in the same order as above, 
in detail, and in a systematic manner. 

(v) the author of is a very disciplined liter¬ 

ary theorist. An analysis of the topics of one of the chapters of 
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his work will bear out this observation. We take up the 8 th chapter 
for the purpose. In the very beginning of that chapter (HKN, 
p.374) tiM-cK has enumerated the main types of sustained (teg) 
poetry, namely, the 4^4 (that which is to be seen on the stage) 
and 4^r (that which is to be heard). Then he divides the 4e4 into 
two subtypes, namely, the 41351 and the 44. Thereafter, he goes 
on to mention the still smaller subvarieties of the 41351, like the 
41341 the n^i, etc. Thereupon he proceeds to subdivide the 44 
also in a like manner and discusses the sl’R<*i and other subdivi¬ 
sions of 44. Then with a veiy conscious introduction in the words 
‘ite?T2^41 4°441?’ (ibid., p.395) he sets out to divide the 4°4 into 
five major varieties, namely, the 4?I4)I°4, the siR^ntei, the 4541, 
the 4^ and the 3iPh<&. He then thoroughly discusses these vari¬ 
eties, one by one, and concludes the discussion on the subject 
of ‘Types of Poetry’, with the consideration of the 3iPi«i«a 45l°4 
in the end (ibid., p.408). 

Thus, in work the divisions and the subdivisions of the 

topics are very clearly, logically and serially marked out. 

(vi) In the same manner has explained in the following 

stanzas the principal divisions of the subject-matter of his work: 

‘344541 4l4 J JU|l4d^l<l54 44%: I 
4*4414: 45%€1*4 414*444 11 

4c4R: ^P44l4 4ft44:1 

€14*4 0t 4tf^T4J 411% 11’ (KAS, p.92) 

63.6 Remarks 

From the foregoing discussion followed by the illustrative pas¬ 
sages, it becomes evident that the ancient poeticians are familiar 
with the present yukti in its different aspects and have used it 
expertly in their works. 

[64] [Contrariety] 
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64.1 Character 


means ‘opposite in character’ or ‘mutually opposed’ 
(WCD, p.247). It has been traditionally defined as: 




(GSP, p. 185) 


64.2 Definitions 


(i) From “otRrt omwiRP 4 !: WTPlPPTtrt i” (Pas 2.1.56) we deduce 
that if the word expressive of the similarity between the 3WT 
and the is used, then the compound is not formed. 
Similarly, “4t4r«iT (ibid., 1-3-42) also yields the mean¬ 

ing which is opposite in character. 


(ii) “nRral^ Ifl (33-7) ffal” (KTA, p.459) 

(iii) “Ril44) ^TFT 3PFpic(W—‘'P kIHUmW 
fartfenPr 3^’ (Pr.ar.3) ?fcn” (CKSII, p.1030) 

(iv) cTFT Jllfteiw f^PFfa: 11 W ff llfocW T 

f^rftcT TJ# ffcTI 121 11” (STS, p.858) 

(v) "fqt44l Rm4^: I W—j>l^l4l ^T^frT 

df^md'dHi 41^14:11” (TYV, App. I p.III) cf. (iii) above. 


(vi) “(=ih 44) ^TPTI -sH^etqH4‘l , J| e^i“iiR<Dcu|^| *T4lTl5T(f.'^.3T.16-30)- 

‘dinl^dW 4l l 4)5Ri44: ekrlH: 

fa* 11’ firm” (VBH, p.582). 

(vii) snfarfM fa* I” (VDP, p. 13). 


The word rFFT in this definition is to be taken to mean ‘W4* 
because the present sutra is preceded by the sutra, ‘wniirjj4 
fa*. Consequently, the full definition of the fafal will be ‘ww 
tnfa* Rim4<M: i’ meaning, The Rm44 is the violation of the se¬ 
quence of the topic with valid intention. 

(viii) ‘faapNhfl* T4F(fa*: 1119 11” (TYV, p. 15). It is 
to be noted that this as well as (vi) above contain the word trTSiFT. 


The relevant line enumerating the thirty-six yuktis reads as 
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“w^RT^RTT; wrenf 11” (ibid., p.2). Some scholars read 
the last two words herein as "^nWTfsf^pfo” and have 
yukti. •ilcita thus says so: ulM44taK^KHi9liyiRiH4'M ^n§: i” 

(ibid.) and then proceeds to define and discuss elaborately the 
yukti. But this is an unduly stretched exercise and should, 
therefore, be ignored. 

(ix) “Rh441 cWK94i ^nRglq^iqj l” (TY, p. 16). cf. (iii) above. 

64.3 PM and OMs 


PM-The opposite meaning which is to be accepted as relevant. 
OMs-(i) To prove a topic by means of the opposite meaning. 

(ii) To construct a definition with the meaning in opposition to 
the expressed one. 

(iii) To violate the serial order of the topics for valid reason/s. 

64.4 Functions 


(i) By suggesting the opposite meaning the author lends round¬ 
ness to the topic. 

(ii) To construct a definition with the meaning in opposition to 
the expressed one. 

(iii) The reader is expected to find out the author’s intention to 
violate the sequence of topics. 

64.5 Applications 

(i) *1RI? has suggested in the following that the lovers of 
good poetry dislike a ^5 that lacks familiar words, pleasing 
sandhis, clarity and easy pronunciation: 

JTCTTft ffrfft Wfl l’ (BKR, p.37) 

(ii) ^5^ has expressly used the word 14n4d in his stanza quoted 
below: 

'^IcT 4<4 mi4w tPTT I 

Tnji mt jwd 4sdr4Pri i’ (DKN, p. 29) 


MIS-9 
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The second half of this stanza is to be taken to enumerate the 
gunas which are popular with the poets of the gauda marga. 
Those ’pTs, not stated in so many words but to be understood 
by applying the present yukti to the above stanza, are: TtfoFT, 
writ, STTfef^ and SRgfoj. To these seven 
gunas are to be added arsfatfrf), and wfo which are 

common to both the 4^4 and 7 Tte margas. Thus, this yukti gives 
us a complete list of the gunas of the hW *TFf. 

(iii) Vamana has all praise for the fifrT. In his opinion, the 
ftfrT is foil of all ^Ts. He openly says so in the 3J? “WPpfitfal 
il” (VKL, p.4), implying thereby that it has no imperfec¬ 
tions. 

In the two consecutive sutras, reproduced below, Vamana has 
distinguished between the discriminating and the indiscriminate 
disciples by actually using the term — 

13 11’ (ibid., p.3) 

He has exemplified the opposites ofand 41 ^hi 4 with the 
words *T8JTi’ (ibid., p.34). 

While commenting on the quif^iu: &TF[J 1911’ (ibid., 

p.47), he says, ^ efanV (ibid.) Here he has made use 

of the (4 m4<h yukti. So also in the following two sutras. 

‘T 117 11 

tfa faq44l sutler: 118 11* (ibid., p.70) 

(iv) has thus defined the figure Wfi 16 111' 

(SAL, p. 107). The word ^ herein stands for fomt. The sutra 
will then read as Wf' meaning, ‘The opposite of f4mr 

is ^m’. 

64.6 Remarks 

The above discussion goes to prove that the Indian literary theo¬ 
rists are familiar with the character and scope of faFfa yukti. 
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This yukti enables the reader to know the unsaid or unwritten 
text. In this respect it has an important role to play in a scientific 
text. In a way, it performs the same function as srsrfqfrT. What 
then is the difference between the two? An answer to this ques¬ 
tion could thus be given: In the the implied opposite 

meaning has got to be inferred from the words actually used. In 
the case of the generally, the very word or its syn¬ 
onym fanlla or *T is explicitly used and it signifies the opposite 
meaning which the author intends his readers to understand. With 
this clarification we pass on to the next 

[65] AAlHsMM [Exposition; a detailed explanation of all as¬ 
pects of a subject] 

65.1 Synonym and character 
Synonym: 3i(c|oqi<sqM^ (VDP, p. 13). 

Character—According to our hirers, RmOtTHleHl and 

W*T are the obstructions in gaining clear and full knowledge of 
the principles or theories of a TTRt. These three are known as 
xfrM^s. A detailed exposition or an explanation at length helps 
to remove these JlfrR^Ts and makes it possible for a curious 
person to familiarize himself with all the aspects of a scientific 
subject. Such a detailed exposition is called 

The term 3 hRi«ii<shm used by VDP is not materially different 
from 04 IOMM, the most popular and widely used term. 

65.2 Definitions 

(i) In connection with Agrawala says, “Atisaya-varnana, 

detailed description or over-loading with details (as in Indriyam 
Indra-lingam Indra-drstam Indra-srshtam Indra-justam Indra- 
dattamiti va, V.2.93)” (IKP, p.309). 

(ii) “arffciwfa oiiwsmHH—wit wPhi ^ ^jT- 

Rtfirar f^FTRI: ^frT I JJlPKidHl o«KHHi 

(347-8) ^fcN” (KTA, p.460). 
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(Hi) 

^ng^ftfcT: wiilifel!:’ (W.3T.4) ^lRHIim«jfaRdl*f- 

5W^|" (CKS II, p. 1031). 

(iv) ‘‘rT^jfrRRllWif^t oqio^H^i W—^ Wf^ltrRi: 'JFR sjRgqjq^ 
3T^4T3^f% *pfonf4R«T faRTI 133 11” (STS, p.859). 

(V.) "oqiOMM 4TC Rl'w}w|l<S i IM oq|< 2 MH*l,l 3T44T 

■^: , J > 'bMK^4*HMIdH,l l” (TYV, App I, p.III) 

(Vi) “ anwt 4RI (VBH, p.582) 

(vii) ' < a^ifG^I'4q«^*ifricqi'04MH,l l” (VDP, p. 13) cf. (ii) and (iv) 
above. 

(viii) "o^lte!lHHIrHHiTbHIHIrfl^dl?f^l'>l'J|^| |23 1 l” (TYV, p.25) 

(ix) 4^n?i oqRsdH^e) |” (TY, p. 16) 

This is the same as (vi) above. 

65.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A detailed explanation of all the aspects of a topic. 
OMs-(i) Explanation of an outstanding feature of a subject. 

(ii) Full explanation of the entire knowable topic. 

(iii) Description of the characteristics of subtopics. 

(iv) A detailed description of a topic previously only briefly stated. 

(v) Explanation by means of traditional instruction in something 
that has not been stated in clear words. 

(vi) To be familiar with a subject with only a meditative vision 

(vii) Thus this yukti possesses a number of shades of meaning. 

65.4 Functions 

(i) This yukti helps the author to discuss, in detail, small topics 
of a large subject and also the distinguishing features of it. 

(ii) It makes it possible for the reader to know what the author 
has learnt with the help of his ascetic vision. 

(iii) Besides imparting a detailed knowledge of all the aspects of 
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a subject or of the supreme features of it, it retains the impor¬ 
tance of the method of traditional instruction and the 4 )Pi<j1k. 

65.5 Applications 


An attempt will be made below to illustrate the maximum num¬ 
ber of aspects of this yukti. 


(i) W’s treatment of the subject of‘Similarity in the figure 3W* 
is a good instance of the ®TR?lR In this connection the following 
stanzas should be read with advantage: 


tfa u l -llRfl 

^TfrRfrr ffrlftwinj \’ 

, 11’ 

‘fa>¥ ^#1 vRFft 

TF3Tfi^% t’ 

‘^PTT^TWTsf: *PT ^STpraTeft W: I 

^n^ZTf^ fa3d>Tttedl fafa: l’ 


(BKR, p.47) 

(ibid.) 

(ibid., p.48) 

(ibid., p.50) 
(ibid., p.54) 


In the above stanzas Bhamaha has made a detailed exposition 
of the topic (‘the concept of in the 3TO 3Tc^R’), with 
illustrations, with arguments and even with the use of the word 
3tfct?R He has also invited the reader’s attention to his indepen¬ 
dent point of view by means of this exposition. 


uses the word fated in ‘^Tt faterfatfa 11’ 

(ibid., p.4) and furnishes his readers with the details in the fol¬ 
lowing stanza: 


sfagraispn: ^pit: i 

diell^frf rRf^TT 11 


(ibid., p.5) 


This illustrates OM No.4 of the present yukti. The following 
two lines exemplify OM No.6 above. 
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‘frfl^Rt ^ TTF^Ttl 

11’ (ibid., p. 106) 


meaning, ‘How can an ordinary person like me read the mind of 
scholars and philosophers?’ 


(ii) We now turn to dfos'fs work. 

His following with an extract from t^r^iFr’s commentary 
on it is a representative example of OM No. 1 above. 

tTM qis;44HJ 

fomsdrai^sfir ^wfcTIl’ (DKN, p. 4) 


amftraFisftr 
Hl^lrl I ^4^ (413^ q«^) 

(vi’dlHH,! 3Ttn^ J I 

1, %^T 


I 3tfrRm I ^RlKW: l’ 

(ibid.) 



According to <1^4, imaginative literature is a mirror in which 
the extra-ordinary deeds of the ancient kings are reflected. But 
this is not an ordinary mirror. This is uncommon in that it contin¬ 
ues to hold the reflection (ie the deeds of the kings) even after 
the has vanished (ie the kings have died), has used 
the word sift to convey this special feature of the (ie mirror). 

proposes an alternative explanation of the word sriY 
saying that it conveys srfrRPT (ie pre-eminence or superiority). 
The superiority lies in the fact that the reflection is seen even 
when the object is not near the mirror and this is really an aston¬ 
ishing experience! Here has used the very word srfiftfFT 

found in 65.2 (ii), (iv) and (vii) above. 

(iii) In ^FR’s work, the <*iioqM is visible in many forms. Let us 
take them up one by one. 

He clarifies the relation of the ‘3 ,T Ts with the ftfcT in the sutra, 
‘■gwjvrtftcTT 111 11’ (VKL, p.4). 
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Thereafter he pinpoints the excellence (3 #^pt) of the said flirt in 
the following stanza: 

Trfct ^ ^T^I^IRRI 

3tfet tF £hT FT qff^frl l’ (ibid., p.5) 

We have an explanatory exposition (ie OM No.2 above) of the 
<t>ioMiffs in the first srteFT of his work. Firstly, he makes three 
major divisions of the <w«ii^s. namely, the vTto, the f^JT and the 
(‘#^1 four ^ +ioi|^-iPi i n i i'-ibid., p.8). 

Then he goes to enumerate the subdivisions of each of them: 
efe 112 11' (ibid.), 

f^UT: 113 11’ (ibid.) and ‘cR^lfrFTfiTTfJTt <jj«&*|q|e)ij|niT srfrhTR- 
ii' (ibid.,p.10). 

We now pass on to yet another instance of this yukti. FFT af¬ 
firms that the 3W is at the root of all the figures of sense. He. 
therefore, devotes one full 3TWT (ibid., pp.48-56) to the de¬ 
tailed discussion of the 3W—the discussion which comprises 
the definitions of and ^iNuiIhhi, the kinds of 3W, namely, 
the h^i^PIrji, qicwi4Pl>tti, TFTT etc., the purposes of the employ¬ 
ment of the 3W and the faults of 3W. FFT has. thus, consid¬ 
ered all the possible aspects of the knowable subject. 3W (=OM 
No.2). 

No predecessor of Vamana had ever attempted a classification 
of the Fflfa ^pT. The credit of this exercise goes to 3FR He begins 
the discussion of the topic with the definition of the term TRlfa 
(‘3Ts^: F#t: I’-ibid., p.39). Then he mentions two varieties of 
3$, namely, and 3TFWlFTlft (ibid., pp.39-40). Thereaf¬ 
ter he subdivides these two verieties into and tjsft which 
latter he divides still further into and =Ii*mI< 4 (ibid., p.40). He 
has not only defined all these divisions and subdivisions but has 
also quoted passages to illustrate them. In this manner he has 
considered ten divisions of F#r. This discussion, altogether novel 
as it is. can be attributed either to his (OM No.5) or to 
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his meditative vision, 4 )Ri<jFs (OM No.6). 

(iv) Let us now turn to tRYftsR’s work. His general practice is to 
mention a topic briefly in the beginning and to furnish its details 
later. Let us take up his discussion on JtfrPTT. At the outset of the 
discussion on this topic he states that srfrFTT (genius) is born of 
Trfrp (a faculty different from and superior to Jlf^TT-vide RKM, 
p. 11). Thereafter he proceeds to make the following points: 

The trfrbtT causes the words, meanings, figures of speech, etc to 
flash in the poet’s mind; a person blessed with can see 
even the invisible objects; and others, though bom blind, 

were good poets; a great poet can describe the places which he 
has not actually visited, merely by means of JrfrWTj trfrRT is of 
two types-^Kmi (the one which causes a poetic composition to 
come along) and (the one which appreciates a poetic 

composition); these two types have many subtypes on the basis 
of which the poets are classified; there are many kinds of con¬ 
noisseurs of poetry; it is they who spread the name and fame of 
a good poet (ibid., pp.11-15). 

It is to be noted that all the above points revolve around the 
central theme, namely, the 

(v) Lastly, we consider ^nIhST’s 3T?l|jrc&sR. 

He has devoted one full (=section) to the discussion of the 
3W in all its aspects (vide KAS, pp.32-34). Then he has men¬ 
tioned the excellence of 3W in the stanza reproduced below: 

‘31d£RR!ltkcH' 

3W chR|ci>i^ l’ (ibid., p.34) 

In the same manner, he has stated the most distinguishing feature 
of the in the following stanza: 

WWmRrUi 11’ (ibid., p.36) 

mentions the extraordinariness of the poetic composi¬ 
tion in the following words: 
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3Rxf^44I4xf 4T ^FI^I r (ibid., p.58) 

65.6 Remarks 


It is evident from the foregoing discussion that the ancient Indian 
literary theorists have imbibed the character and spirit of the 
°4 Io4m and given it a masterly treatment. 

[66] wim [Doubt, irresolution, indecision] 

66.1 Character 


The tradition defines this term variously as 
rTSPT: I 

%frTl W 

SWn^TTi’ (GSP, p.209). 





In fine, the W4 means the lack of resolution or determination 
because either the nature of the thing perceived is doubtful or 
the perception is both positive and negative simultaneously or it 
embraces the mutually opposite properties at one and the same 
time. 


In this connection a question arises how come the W4 finds a 
place in a Tirer when it (ie the ?W) is defined as ‘one that re¬ 
moves doubts and perceives what is beyond the range of sight’ 
^RftjJTsfFT ■H'fw oita'I >(ll<3l 4FT 

F: 11')? This question will be answered later in 66.5. 

66.2 Definitions 


(i) According to Agrawala (vide BKP, p. 309) Pa’s sutra, 

<*)|4hj’ (Pas 1-4-2) illustrates the present yukti. 

(ii) “3^41 W?:- 1 4T’ (294-16) 

WfcTl I' (KTA, p.459). 

(iii) 441—‘4RR 

d-HdiKUlHJ *RT: l’ (^.3T. 11) 

wm:\” (CKS II, p. 1031). 

(iv) WT: I 44T—ddg<4lfa41d: 
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tfftfoll32ll” (STS, p.859). 

cf. (ii) above as also in 66.1 above. 

(v) “wit I^SRt WnTRprgPT: iW: 11” (TYV, App I, p.III). 

cf. in 66.1 above. 

(vi) “WTt HTR-1 (VBH, p.582). 

(vii) ' ‘H'Wt WT:l" (VDP, p. 13) 

This is the same as (iv) above. 

(viii) 5 Wi: 1124 11 ” (TYV, p.25) 

According to NM, the uncertainty in respect of the definite top¬ 
ics is removed by taking the particle V to mean ‘or’ instead of 
its usual meaning ‘and’ (ibid.). This, however, is an arbitrary way 
of determining the meaning. 

(ix) “ WIT ^TFT TfW fMm I” (TY, p. 17) 

This corresponds with (vi) above. 

66.3 PM and OMs 
PM-Doubt or indecision. 

OMs-(i) Indecision about either of the two sides of a problem 
because both the sides can be equally powerfully argued about. 

(ii) The doubt arising from the knowledge of the two mutually 
opposing views. 

(iii) Uncertainty about a definite topic. 

(iv) Irregularity of words expressive of definite meanings. 

66.4 Functions 

(i) This yukti enables the author to present ‘the mutually oppo¬ 
site views on a topic’ or ‘powerful arguments both for and against 
atopic’, 

(ii) It acquaints the reader with (a) both the sides of a problem, 
(b) the ways and means of removing the doubt, and (c) the 
precise meaning of a word used in a particular context. 
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66.5 Applications 

(i) In the twelfth chapter of his has raised a 

very interesting question-whether it is ever likely to occur an 
altogether new subject for a poetic composition to one’s mind? 


The relevant extract from the 35jaj#TM is reproduced below to 
facilitate correct understanding of the problem: 

"^pjlcbfasgtroj 3R&T ^tcT 3tRRf: I 

^frf qidnicKW I 


3TW3lftR^t f^nfrT 11” 

“?T?Slfrmi*TR ^ | d<c|J||^ f| d^=b4lH4l5«lf: 

w?l "rf^Rmini m*rrwf” 1^1 "wht 

rirMRrmnh am^a” ffrT *T 

FR (RKM, p.62). 


The gist of the above passage is as under: 


Some scholars hold that there is not a single subject which has 
not been dealt with by the ancient poets. Other scholars, how¬ 
ever, do not subscribe to this view. They are of the firm opinion 
that there are numerous topics which have not yet been touched 
upon by the ancient poets. The above for and against arguments 
form an inderterminable subject. Equally powerful reasonings can 
be put forward in support of both the above views. Those who 
are for the former view advise the budding poets to reshape the 
subjects used by the ancient poets. 

qmRkM differs with such siRFfs. He firmly believes that there 
are still innumerable subjects on which no poems have been 
composed so far. He advises the beginners to read the poetic 
compositions of other poets to find out the untouched subjects. 
Here again a doubt arises whether the reading of others’ com¬ 
positions will really help the new aspirants to know about the 
subjects not used or handled so far? Some thinkers hold the 
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view that the compositions based on the same subject, written 
by different authors, appear to be different from one another 
(although they really are not so). Some other thinkers feel that a 
beginner tends to compose his own poems by making a few 
changes in the compositions of others. A third group of scholars 
are of the opinion that great men think alike. To avoid this like¬ 
ness of thoughts, it is desirable for a novice to go through the 
literary works of others. Thus the different schools of 3TRr4s are 
divided on this issue. This is an instance of fTTFT, indecision. 
<M$hsn. removes this indecision by arguing that the poet’s spiri¬ 
tual vision aided by meditation transgressing the speech and mind, 
can distinguish between the things seen and the things unseen. 
That is to say, the spiritual vision (aided by meditation) can de¬ 
termine whether a particular subject has been used before or is 
completely new. 

66.6 Remarks 

In the fa'txrH (see 62 above) there is a clear statement of 
all the alternatives; the concept of doubt does not enter in. In 
the case of 4T7FT, however, the doubt or indecision is the main 
thing. In the author just suggests various alternatives, 
whereas in tw the author suggests ways and means of remov¬ 
ing a doubt. Thus the functions of both are different and, there¬ 
fore both should find a place in the tantrayukti scheme. 

[67] TPJwRT [Addition, connection, unification] 

67.1 Character 

means to add one to the other; to bring things belonging 
to the same class together or to unify things which are not in 
opposition to each other or one another. It has been traditionally 
defined as i’ (GSP, p.217). 

67.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa’s “sfrr (Pas 1-1-25), (ibid., 1-3-45), 

i” (ibid., 3-1-84) and a host of other sutras (egl- 
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1-38, 1-1-74, 1.2.28, 1-2-44, 1-4-12, 3-3-132, etc) illustrate 
the present yukti. Pa uses both H and 3Tftr to express TPprc. 

(ii) "3#T HT%T %rT ftfsRJHT H HT4TH:’ (175*14) 

ffrN” (KTA, p. 461). The construction is similar to 62.2. (ii) 
above. 

(iii) hth fNtarl; hht—( isr. l) 

fr4Tftl” (CKS II, p.1031). 

(iv) M THpR: I ^STT—HTWf viWlrlfaR^IKtfl# 

WHPftfcril3 8ll’’ (STS, p.859). 

This is symmetrical in construction with 62.2 (iv) above. 

(v) ‘‘TPpPqt HPT H^RtTI^H H^H fttHTH 1 

HHT HlHFfrTHPT: fcHlfel” (TYV, App I, p. III). 

(vi) “TPpTHT HPT, W (f.TJ. 3T. 1 8-29)— ‘^HT f^fbTfrf frf H 

TTTHTl^f^R^ I” (ibid. App. Ill, p XII). 

Obviously, ^* u Kti has not defined this yukti. But from the ex¬ 
ample he has cited, it becomes clear that he also takes the TPpTH 
to mean ‘unification’ or ‘addition’. 


(vii) “ji M ^fcT TPpPT: l” (VDP, p.14). 

This is the same as (iv) above. 

(viii) l 12911 ” (TYV, p.28). 

(ix) ‘‘TPjRsTHtfrf f| TPpPT: l” (TY, p. 18). 

67.3 PM and OMs 


PM-A combination or assemblage generally denoted by H. 

OMs-(i) Two references or statements, made one after another, 
relating to the topics which are unopposed to each other. 

(ii) To show that the things spoken of are mutually compatible 
to coexist. 


(iii) To combine many things in one statement. 

67.4 Functions 


(i) This yukti enables the author to bring together all the topics 
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which are consistent with one another and can, therefore, coexist. 

(ii) It acquaints the reader w'ith the mutually unopposed topics. 

(iii) It shows the reader the way to combine and interpret dif¬ 
ferent topics and subtopics. 

(iv) It achieves brevity. 

67.5 Applications. 

(i) sfFfF's following ^iR^i containing represents OM No.2 
above— 

TfffcT cBTtfcT l’ (BKR, p. 1) 

Here and are ideas such as are 

compatible with each other. Similarly, in tcTST^T °^Ri 

i’ (ibid., p.7), ^Tt °^nRi (ie the beauty of nouns) 
and fcTgT oysRi (ie the beauty of verbs) can happily coexist. Still 
one more example of this OM is found in Vh-«4l ^ 

(ibid., p. 11) meaning, ‘An epic (poem) should be about 
great personalities and should be of considerable extent (ie it 
should be sufficiently long)’. Here the greatness of the person¬ 
alities and the largeness of the volume of the epic are quite in 
harmony with each other and they both are, in turn, quite con¬ 
sistent with the greatness of the poem (ie 

(ii) The following extracts from ^Rs^’s work contain ^rg^PT:. 
^Rs-fs text with I^tfR's commentary are reproduced below: 

‘ ^ i anan41 eKrffr ^Rcqft refo^i’— 1 ■ jfoft lri ^qf^r- 
'TrfrTl’ (DKN, p.22). 

Here 3#T functions as (=and) and indicates that and 
belong to the same class of literature, viz., fa?t ^T. 

^ (ibid.,p.42). 

Here 3T is to be taken to mean 

i’ (ibid., p.51). 
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This is an instance of OM No. 1 above. 


^'^ETC 3rfiqfS5Tfr l’ (ibid., pp. 
55-56). This represents PM of the present yukti. 

4 ^rafTfR^rari'—‘1l«II I’ (ibid., pp.152- 

153). 

Thus is also used to mean V. That is to say, 4^ uses sift, 
cTSTT and 3T as synonyms of V. 

(iii) We now turn to ^RR’s work. In all the following passages 
‘4 is used in its principal sense: 

Trc TfekT W# ^frril’ (VKL, p.4) 

Rtin 5T#*f ^ 11’ (ibid., p.8) 

'vlWc4Hf^4Vil 4rTWmR ^ JRSMhJ 1' (ibid., p. 10) 

44 ffFTpST ^4 ^Rrijii 4 ^11* (ibid., p. 12) 

In the second and the third of the above passages the author 
has clubbed many unrelated items together. Hence these pas¬ 
sages can be taken to illustrate OM No.3 above. 


3FR has pointed out that 4’ is also used to combine unuttered 
and unopposed topics together ‘'irqlRt^ - 

ibid.,p.82; 
f?4%l-(ibid., p.88). 

(iv) 3TH^^T is also found to be using 4 t’ to mean 4* as 4^ 
does. For example. 


3frr ^k^rhj’ (ADV, p.274). 


(v) In the following ^s composed by 'jeimiq h$Km, the use of 
4’ is to be taken for granted: 

3RffcT ^RflllOll’ (GSR, p. 291) 

'3fWi 4^1 ^ftfrl ’klcfl 16 11’ (ibid., p. 293) 

^lft4l FR 111 11’ (ibid.) 


67.6 Remarks 


We have noticed earlier [vide 66.2 (viii)] that sometimes ^ de- 
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notes R'bc'M. In 67.5 (ii) and (iv) above, we find that at times 3T 
denotes A splits whereas a trg^r joins. That is to 

say, their functions are exactly the opposite of each other. In 
view of this, a reader has got to be very careful while interpret¬ 
ing W and 3T in a scientific text. 

Since the authors are very frequently required to bring like or 
similar topics together, they take the help of this common de¬ 
vice, the cHqRt>, The poeticians have correctly used this 
device in their works. 

[68] TJWTct [Possibility] 

68.1 Character 

There are certain things which generally coexist or are very closely 
associated with one another. Generally, a Brahmin is a learned 
person. In other words, Brahminhood and learning coexist. 
Therefore, they say ^wfsrfcl fasiT. 

Similarly, there is awhich says— 

TFWf’ (=The union suggests the possibility of separation). In 
social sciences there are certain phenomena which are not gov¬ 
erned by hard and fast rules. In respect of such phenomena the 
social scientist can only mention some possibilities. To be able , 
to do so, he takes the help of the d^Rb. 

, 68.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa does not appear to have used this yukti. 

(ii) It has not been discussed by KT. 

(iii) FFT 7T ifR W—■pi 

(CKS II, p.1031). 

(iv) STS does not recognize the present device. 

(v) FFT l” (TYV, 

App. I, p IV). 

(vi) FFTI (VBH, p.583). 
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As per the example cited by the means ‘the im¬ 

plied advice’. After commenting on the example he advises’ 
‘Tjwzpnft %*T: r (TYV, App. Ill, p.XIH). 

(vii) The VDP does not define this yukti. 

(viii) WITgi^TT 1 136 1i” (TYV., p.33) 

(ix) ‘Tm# HT*T xilrMRl^MR^t ^ 

AlHNqild 5^^^: II” (TY, p.20) 

This corresponds with (vi) above. 

68.3 PM and OMs 

PM-A mention of that which is possible in a particular situation. 

OMs-(i) To establish, by means of a rule, what is not found 
elsewhere. 

(ii) The implied advice. 

(iii) To conceive a topic by means of an inference. 

68.4 Functions 

(i) The present yukti facilitates the mention of all possibilities of 
an item. 

(ii) It expects the reader to find out the unexpressed or implied 
advice with a suitable inference. 

68.5 Applications 

(i) A typical example is found in Vamana’s work. After discuss¬ 
ing conclusively the purpose of poetic composition in the first 
section of his work, he sets out to consider the question as to 
who are qualified or competent to become poets. In this con¬ 
nection he observes: 

“ 3 \ U^ll^er^lRlllgr III 11 

4^iR^k 1 ifcansf:? 3fri” (VKL, pp.2-3). 

It should be noted that Vamana has used the very word 
This leads us to infer that he is familiar with the yukti. 
MIS-10 
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(ii) The same can be said about on the basis of the fol¬ 
lowing passages from his 

After discussing, with illustration, the he says: 

'■qft ^WTlfrf W 

?Rftr (VCC, Part two, p.173). 

Similarly, the following observation follows the consideration of 
type of ■HHl'Hllrfj:—I t!^t 
ftfftTT 3qftr (ibid., p.220) 

68.6 Remarks 

The present yukti has found place only in five source works out 
of the nine ones considered in this book. +U<r4, 3ja$cT and the 
compiler of the VDP have not recognized this device. Besides, 
we have a very few instances of this yukti in the works on poet¬ 
ics. 

One striking feature which deserves to be mentioned in this con¬ 
nection is that and his disciple have all concluded 

their expositions of the tantrayukti system after discussing the 
present yukti, as will be evident from their following statements: 

'^cTT: l’ (CKS II, p. 1031); 

'T4 I' (TYV, App. I, p.IV); 

l’ (ibid., p.33); and 

‘3TtW: KfZf^'VIct l’ (TY, p.20) 

[69] FRTjTT [A scientific name, a technical term] 

69.1 Character 

A WT means a name. It introduces the in brief ('¥5$t4 ,J l 
Wl’—GSP, p.212) An author of a scientific subject is 
very often required to refer to and explain at length scientific 
concepts, objects, phenomena and theories. For this purpose 
he uses special names which are known as technical terms. Ev¬ 
ery science has its own set of technical terms or terminology. 
There are some technical terms which are commonly shared by 
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different sciences, but generally there exists at least a slight dif¬ 
ference of meaning even in such common expressions. 

69.2 Definitions 

(i) Pa has used scores of technical terms like (Pas 1 -1 -1), 
TfT (ibid., 1-1-2), ¥*TPT (ibid., 1-1-7), (ibid., 1-1-8), 

wf (ibid., 1-1 -9), 5T*Jwr (ibid., 1-1-11), : W§4T (ibid., 1-1-23), 
faw (ibid., 1-1-26), (ibid., 1-1-27), (ibid.. 1-1- 
37), tnswiw (ibid., 1-1-45), 3W (ibid., 1-1-65), 33RT (ibid., 
1-2-29). (ibid., 1-2-42), (ibid., 1-3-1), ^rrf (ibid., 

1-4-54), fa 7 ] (ibid., 2-1-52) etc. Of these terms, some like 

3Tczpr, 3^TtT etc, are used in other sciences too, but with 
different meanings. For example, the concept ofin grammar 
is different from that in Poetics. The same is the case with the 
term 3^irT. 


Besides the above and such like terms. Pa has made use of 
some symbols like ^ (ibid.,1-1 -20), *1 (ibid., 1-1-22), fa (ibid., 
1 -1 -64), fa (ibid., 1 -4-7) etc, which may appear to be meaning¬ 
less to a layman, but in Pa’s grammar they denote definite scien¬ 
tific concepts. There are about a hundred terms of this nature in 
the Pas, a few of which Pa has borrowed from his predecessors 
and the rest he has coined himself. 


(ii) <4*1*11—‘Wil JJRFRRT 

gtfatT’ (247-10) ffal" (KTA, p.460). 

(iii) ‘‘^WI ^TT W 

mu” (CKS II, p.1031). 

(iv) “ 

cfl1 134 11” (STS, p.859). 


s^T’s gloss on this definition reads as under: 



i 3P*nfa -^rrenfat 
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Se. No. 

Name of yukti 

Theorist 

Imperfection 

59 



loose 

66 

Wf 


arbitrary 


71.6 The yuktis which are having something in common 
with each other or which are interdependent 

36. and 37 3tq^T ; 40 and 55 TfNb 41 3^71 and 
51 50 frr&fa and 55 ijjNr. 

71.7 The yuktis opposite to each other 

32 srfrlsbMl^airT and 353HHPWl^tgtrr ; 40 3tRq^r and 55 ijefw; 41 
and 51 46 and 53 ^ERT; 62 and 67 

¥5^T. 

71.8 The yuktis delightful in content and effect 

44 47 ^RT, 48 frRTfa and 52 frefor. 

71.9 There is a word for word similarity between the STS and 
the VDP in respect of the definitions of the following yuktis. 

34 36 37 31R&T, 39 arsihrirf, 41 3^T, 51 f^T, 

53 4^rt, 62 and 67 


The definitions of the rest of the yuktis in the VDP are almost 
identical with or only slightly different from those in the STS. The 



thus seems to be a follower of 


71.10 From the foregoing discussion it appears that there have 
been some schools of the tantrayukti-doctrine. They can be 
named as under: 


(i) Pre-Paninian School-Panini’s most methodical treatment of 
the subject of Sanskrit grammar leads us to conclude that he 
has had a set of devices of scientific compositions before him 
while writing the Astadhyayr. This set of devices must have been 
conceived by somebody or a group of thinkers who lived be¬ 
fore Panini. Tliis then can be named as a Pre-Paninian school of 
the ‘Tantrayuktis’. 
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(ii) Next comes After discussing the thirty-two tantrayuktis 

he himself confirms that his arsfcrra contains these yuktis (‘^ w- 
ftR l’ TYV, App. II p.VII). He exerts a con¬ 

siderable influence on the compiler of the VDP as has been 
shown in Sections 32 to 70. 

(iii) The third school has been led by and followed by 

(iv) Although and belong to the same discipline, namely, 
3TT^, the former (and his commentator s^l) choose to differ 
with the latter with regard to many concepts. So ^jfcT (and 

can be credited with having developed the fourth school of the 
tantrayukti-doctrine. 

(v) 3 k>ukti and have together worked up the fifth school. 
Among them, 3 K> u KtI in particular, has conceived of a large num¬ 
ber of devices other than the tantrayuktis and presented a very 
broad picture of the aggregate methodology. 

(vi) who strikes a different note while discussing many 
devices represents the sixth and the last school. It should be 
remembered in this connection that he lived 500 years after 
and could, therefore, view many concepts afresh. 


71.11 Resemblance of OMs of different yuktis 


Se. No. 

Yukti 

OM No. 

Se. No. 

Yukti 

OM No. 

32 


(2) 

57 


(2) 

35 

3HPRn^T 

(3) 

57 


0) 

36 


0) 

53 


(2) 

36 


(2) 

42 

35R 

0) 

36 


(2) 

40 


PM 

36 


(2) 

50 


0) 

36 


(2) 

56 


PM 

38 


(2) 

39 

3t«llMlrl 

0) 
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Se. No. 

Yukti 

OM No. 

Se. No. 

Yukti 

OM No. 

38 


(2) 

70 


(4) 

39 

3T4fqftr 

(1) 

68 



m 



BUI 


| 




1 


M3M 






■H 

47 

| 



^4 

(3) 


■B—1 

BfiEKuH 

i 

HOI 





mm 




48 


mm 




50 



H 

Pi4^ 

(2) 

51 

14^1 

(i) 

65 

jpg 

mhsSm 

52 

Msr 

(3) 

69 


(3) 

52 

f^T^R 

1 

54 


(3) 

54 


I 

mm 


m 

60 





warn 

60 


MEM 

54 


mm 

63 

f^TFT 

(3) 

69 


(2) 


The above-mentioned resembling OMs should be retained at 
only one place to avoid repetition and their occurrence at the 
other place should be ignored. Similarly, as shown at 48.6 the 
ancient literary theorists have actually used the word It is. 
therefore, advisable to retain the 14 <^4 h yukti and merge the 
yukti with PteVk In the same manner, the 3TTCW (which is mainly 
associated with the doctrine and which is not as popular as 
1444) yukti should be merged with the 144-4 yukti. This done, 
we shall be left with 37 yuktis. 

Since the tantrayuktis are applicable to all sciences, irrespective 
of their subjects (see 26.1 above) a tantrayukti-based brief analy- 
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sis of ^TcFTFR's is presented below. It should be re¬ 

membered in this connection that is a social science like 
Just as 'tlerM has made use of the cH^ftbs in his scien¬ 
tific treatise, so also in his The work has seven 

stbrat^Ts in which 200-odd applications of different tanrayuktis 
are clearly discernible. It is neither advisable nor possible to 
marshal them all here. Only a few representative ones are. there¬ 
fore, tabulated hereunder: 


[72] Tantrayukti-based Analysis of the Kamasutram 


Name 

Passage 

No. 

No. 

No. 

of the 


of 

of 

of 

yukti 


arfbatm 

3R2TT2T 


3tfasFRtr- 

«*IUs*lM«f>K u ll: 1 

5 

1 

1 

#efFt 





3tf^?T 

3SJHWT 1 

1 

4 

24 



2 

3 

22 


T^fRT oqioqm: | 

5 

4 

57 

3TfrP^T 


6 

5 

27 

^ N 




23 


■Q^T T^RfmT ^TT oqiMmj: 1 

7 

1 












4lWtj 

6 

6 

51 

BT^TPTrTT- 

RT^lRlcfl l ?TFJT 





•Hin4in , |^i 3WT: II 

1 

3 

16 

SRTOTT- 


1 

5 

28 






5RFIWT- 


2 

6 

50 






SRFTcTh 

*rar Mi«if& ^tnt: i 

3 

4 

21 






3TyTrT 

^TR xn<[qu|^ | 

1 

4 

7 


fr E ^TeT%? <i Rrft ^TPTT: 1 

6 

6 

35 

3T^TrT 


6 

6 

36 
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Passage 


MufidHi TiraiWlt Tr^-^n 
TTWf^frT ^ Tlf^T 

TF^T ^FTOJ#R 3Toffcn^l 


No. No. No. 
of of of 
arftr. snziw 


g 5FR3T TsrfT 


I TFTPT 3FT^rTr^g ftrT c*lrWIAFT: I 
^ y|qglH[qgR«lrilril4)i(ll^M'|J|ig L l<H- 
y%l rT^TT -^cbir^lRRl ^cMn^: | cftf g 
7^1 ^ijh^drcIlftR ^TrWFR: I 

3Tf^4lpMl ft gpft: ‘?fi^Tr rz f -Jieifri 
I 3R73 3#rgWcTigi 
^5ft ^llfadl: All'll: TFFTtfaT: I 

3^trfe FrstZR JFTf^lT: TTmlffa* 11 
^ g^ FR 3Tf^trn 

’TfSR ^ Sfarlfip^ q^i|fl|^S2I- 

f^RJigj 

37^# | %3T^| 

Arm ft wfr sTRTwnrf gm: ^i 
wg ^ ^ i 

?T*IT gW«LH3 TFTRTf ^TfiRraftl 
*|u^i|| TFft# ^ Tnrtwgi I 


6 34-35 


4 4145 


1 10 


TSF^FlfstalHHi ftsrfcl T^T cil=t>qfif 
3TFT mR=T cTr^t f^S 

iraTfcT# tTWRT TO f^fgi 

^ra ^ifrT: wrgi 
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Passage 


Tfaifa: I OTf^RW- 

^ ^ dlrWIdd: i 

({.dld^d ^rf)Rf SJJHsqR Hin4lfW{J 
H'dMIHd«ll*lT s f I=rRRtS?f: 11 

n^n<\ ''iVl ^ •hhi^Hi I 

f^cf ^ TFTRlYFT 11 

3T«T foKdlft I 

rffi: fltf^IFIRRfljftfit GHld ^fall 

Also 

Also 

■dd+l'J^WHllcl^'WU^: xjpRT fog 

Rllfdd dld<l#llrl *RR ’J^TI 

Also 

do«HdMdly%«igRr^3r.-1 i(wr!?-w) 

^5R) 

^dufdW WRT#R>^I (dRFTijta- 

^ jitarai) 

ddtffaiM 3T#ftd) 

^ cf«j%j (W^-Wfe W) 

^PlrTdlld,3TT^t 3T T^TTI 

*l , l^ t TtT% *sl4£ ^T ■W'whiSI^ 


No. No. 
of of 

3ISR3f 


5 22-26 


, ii'*<cf u i 3T 

*T®1 <{ll^d)i ^1 OH^dJ 

T^R«f5RRl 3T d?f: M*drfd I 


3f?T ■Hl'tlRii 3TRJFH: 
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Name 

Passage 

No. 

No. 

No. 

of the 


of 

of 

of 

yukti 


^fl4ch<u| 

3 wm 

W 

fasrrc 

IR «t<R?l«tGtPlT: ! M+<U|lPl 1 





3Tftcb<unpj WIW 





?fct tiw 1 

l 

i 

23 


RwiRd^MlSsffapf: 1 dftqfld IJ.c)h4B«<4: 1 

6 

6 

12 


Tft f^T SjfrT f1 

P N • rs 

5 

1 

9 

21 


H ^FfTSRr^l ^r^bdrqir^l TfRTTq^^T^f 1 

1 

2 


3lf*T$T 3S3T Ffepft 3frN 

2 

i 

1 


y<slrc|i^ 3*c|gcK^lKR) -c||c(<ir||f^ 





3^TFTFq^I^T PF*l4: Wt 1 

3 

5 

30 


i (Here 





many reasons are put together) 

6 

6 

49 


■yjfr ^wift ifit tpmtuinj 





(here ?frr=R) 

7 

1 

3 


ijjfaiwffrf n4) J lM^r4 ^1 





<WH't£rfiR ^MlrH^ui P^terRj 1 





cl. ^rrenf&t w*t iRTiPfHiR ri 





^Rl'HiHwtawipT: fstR^ =hi«iwW|»jj 1 





(DKN, p. 1) 

7 

2 

52 

TO 

^a+H., 3 ^ 35 ^ and <ftfl<i+H. 





are four kinds of embrace 

2 

2 

6 

rw 

*r£r cbtffrT^T: 1 

2 

2 

7 

%r^sf 

3^T (cj^TdScT: 1 





fe> fcT^T cTt% W^TIWW^I 1 

1 

1 

24 


Besides the above tantrayuktis, qicwm has used the device 
called sh4Nk at three places as under: 

^ ifcT Jn4taw: i (2.1.36); 

dWWrtM' ffrT Hl4l«IK: I (3.4.31); 

and^gcM 3tciH^ i J||4)«IW: I (5.1.16). 

The above details make it abundantly clear that the author of the 
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is well acquainted with the devices of a scientific com¬ 
position. 

With this, the discussion of the tantrayuktis comes to an end. 

We shall take up the minor devices for consideration in the next 
chapter. 
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2021, t ^ 1964. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Minor Devices 

Definitions and Applications of the Vyakhyas, 
the Kalpanas, the Asrayas, the Tacchilyas 
and Sundry Devices 

[73] Method of Treatment of Minor Devices 

It is proposed to follow the following method in dealing with the 
minor devices in the present chapter. 

At the outset the name of the device will be mentioned. Then its 
definitions as given by 3 k>ui<w and the anonymous author of the 
Ki^irh: will be reproduced. It will be followed by the statement 
of its meaning. Thereafter it will be shown if the device can be 
included in any one of the tantrayuktis considered in the previ¬ 
ous chapter. If not . a couple of illustrations of the device will be 
quoted from the works on Sanskrit Poetics. This will be fol¬ 
lowed by remarks. 

We now begin to discuss the minor devices one by one in their 
alphabetical order arranged in Section 30. 

74.2 Definitions 

(i) odtK94l-WK«tfh’ (TYV, App. Ill, pp.XIII- 
XIV) 

(ii) aqTCsqT 3#WT#TTTl' (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26) 

74.3 Meaning-A detailed explanation, coupled with illustrations, 
of the topic/subject undertaken for consideration. 

74.4 Inclusion-There is no difference between this and 

OM No.2 of the ohiohh considered earlier under Sec- 
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tion 65. It, therefore, need not be considered as a separate de¬ 
vice. 

75.1 

75.2 Definitions 

(i) ’ (TYV, App. Ill, p.XV). This definition 
is incomplete. 

(ii) ^T?ni 

3#mr w^rmn^n ^■SIRdi 11’ (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26) 

75.3 Meaning 

Exposition retaining the serial order of a mention of the items in 
the sutra/karika. 

75.4 Inclusion 

This type of «ii<sqi corresponds with OM No2 of the f^TT ci^iro 
considered under Section 51. It, therefore, need not be regarded 
as a separate device. 

76.1 arsfernsuT 

76.2 Definitions 

(i) ‘mr srmFt ^ flF^i tram—i’ 

(TYV, App. Ill, p.XIV) 

(ii) '3r4om<s4l ^ (ibid., p.viii, fn.26) 

76.3 Meaning 

The description of the natural state of something, in detail, is 
called 3Tsf<*iKsqi. That is to say, it is the subtle or elaborate de¬ 
scription of the innate properties of an item. 

76.5 Illustrations 

(i) We first consider the smwitT srsfsrnM. In this respect we 
can look at the first three sutras of the second adhikarana of 
Vamana’s work along with his Kavipriya thereon. The relevant 
passage reads as under: 
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TpTTFTI WTHTHT 3 
3T^dW<ct 1 'IH:ll2ll 




W^' 

uWlNl 3PHT: 113 11 
7fN^f«f 3Tq^t t^FcRt <tM|U[|H 


#prf«f 3 rqwt ^ <far ^tht 1311” 

(VKL.p.14) 

According to Vamana the ^tas are the opposites of the ^Ts. 
Naturally, therefore, an elaborate description of the ^Ts helps us 
to gain a detailed knowledge of the <fos. In view of this, what is 
the necessity of describing the ^tas separately? Vamana himself 
raises this question and answers it saying that an independent 
and detailed description of the ^tas will facilitate very easy un¬ 
derstanding of their natural state (=^14). With this object in 
mind, he sets out to describe the ^fas at length. 

(ii) In the <*>iR<6I beginning with < d<;wci--sUf'i ; d (DKN, 

p.60) <(‘>•^'1 has used the word which has been very 

eloquently and elaborately explained byTFT^fR in the following 



(ibid., 

P-62) 

This &nwn imparts an excellent knowledge of the 

76.6 Remarks 

This meaningful deserves a place in the present methodol- 
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77.1 3 fWrl cbdmism 


77.2 Definitions 

(i) ^Rf: UHI$U|l4: Wl^l’ (TYV v 
App. Ill, p.XIV) 

(ii) WlRldl^ 

m w 11’ (ibid., p.viii, fii. 26) 

77.3 Meaning 

To explain the meaning drawn from the example given to illus¬ 
trate a concept in a sutra. 


77.5 Illustrations 


(i) firmly believes that although and rite are two dis¬ 
tinctly different poetic styles, their subvarieties found in individual 
poets are totally beyond description. 


rRfcRJ H t^RTT: 11’ 

DKN, p.57). He gives the following to make this point clear: 

cT^nf^T 1 11’ (ibid.) 


His commentator draws an appropriate meaning from this 
and expresses it in a beautiful simile as under: 


'?T?n cWlfri ^ 3 tT«IT ^ 

wit, wpjteh’ (ibid., p.58). 


(ii) Vamana affirms that there is absolutely no point in teaching 
poetics to indiscriminate pupils. He then generalizes that a sci¬ 
ence carries no meaning for those who do not deserve to be 
taught (‘T Tn^R^M^ff-VKL, p.3). While explaining this sutra, 
his commentator Gopendra says, ‘fa#WTtsfri writetet 


This explanation aptly clarifies the concept contained in the sutra. 


77.6 Remarks 


This deserves to enjoy a place in the methodology of 

scientific compositions. 
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78.1 cR^ToSTTW 

78.2 Definitions 

(i) vlifld: Mil'll 3lIe|tMgHi ^ ^1 SFRjf^d ddlfl: ■SiSiqd Tph^cl r 

(TYV, App. Ill, p.XIV). 

(ii) 'fv53»oWTT ^rRRltssfFr 3rMWH Hcftdvh' (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26). 

78.3 Meaning 

To try to explain at length the topic just tangentially referred to 
in the original sutra. 

78.4 Inclusion 

This «nom-iRjR corresponds with OM No 4 of the rR^frfj 
considered under Section 65. It, therefore, need not be regarded 
as a separate device. 

79.1 


79.2 Definitions 


(i) SRTUKtr does not mention this type of 


(«) 



^TT t-^dl I 


(TYV, p.viii, fn 26) 


79.3 Meaning 


Apparently it means ‘an exposition of all the aspects of a topic’. 
Since, however, no examples have been furnished, it is not pos¬ 
sible to arrive at the exact denotation of the present term. 


79.4 Inclusion 


If we take the meaning suggested above into account, the present 
device is the same as OM No.2 of the cT^jfrJ) consid¬ 

ered under Section 65 and hence need not be considered to be 
a separate device. 


80.1 


80.2 Definitions 

f^l’ (TYV, App. Ill, pp.XIV-XV). 
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(ii) ‘3pqT?rf5ft 37f*T*ft^T ^^ni’ (ibid., p.viii, fiL26) 

80.3 Meaning 

To raise a doubt about the meaning of the sutra in the beginning 
and to remove it later and to discuss another meaning related to 
that of the sutra during the same process. 

80.5 Illustrations 


(i) the author of the has conceived of 

a figure of speech called and defined it (UKS, p.81). 

His commentator, casts doubt on that definition and 

argues that poetry is always beautiful because it is endowed 
with qualities like STR:, srarc etc. This being the case, why is it 
that the treatises on grammar and such other scientific subjects 
are called ^T^Ts though they are devoid of beauty and poetic 
qualities? «nw has gone one step ahead and has regarded 7TTWM 
as a form of poetry. How does it deserve to be called srrt ? 

has himself answered the above questions in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 


cPIfRT I 

TTlI cb|cA^K.u.| 

yUMPlfrll dfcfW 
g 4kudtrjuidPiy (ibid., p.84). 



In short, the word is applicable to the literary works like 
the tTpfTTT, etc, principally and to the treatises 

like the 3 hki«h<I 1, HR77TT7I. etc secondarily. This explanation given 
by is an instance of -m-Homom. 


(ii) W^z, the author of di'V-leifR, a treatise on poetics, has begun 
his work with the following — 

“f§R #TT^lf^T: 7RTI 

TTRFFf TlrtT^ WTWtReftll’' (VLK, p.l) 

This verse contains the traditional TRf&RT about which the com¬ 
mentator raises a doubt and dispels it himself in the passage 
reproduced below: 
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^3 WW&{I 3aj^WW)!>l 

f^TT: i|Rte-^W ^1 Wfa ^ •W«>kHtftu|lfo faf$RT 

HMft<rfl^M<'' l ils4 ^SrT TOiHt HH'W>K“IIHK: l” (ibid., p.2) 

Here the commentator has conceived of another concept, namely, 
3°^r, which is related to the concept of 'mW>K. In addition, he 
has also fancied the concept of sfrNR 

80.6 Remarks 

This device is scientifically significant and, therefore, deserves to 
be treated as an independent constituent of the methodology. 

81.1 

81.2 Definitions 

(i) ‘WTRs^T ^T,-^RR1 %i (TYV, App. Ill, p.XIII). 

(ii) ‘M<o4lKs4l w 5^ (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26). 

81.3 Meaning 

To split every word used in a sutra or a karika by breaking up 
theirs. 


81.5 Illustrations 


(i) The word 3FprcT appearing in ^T’s 35lfcfiT 
T n% ^ ^ i” (DKN, p.37) has been split by as under 

“WT^TFT JRTbT: ai^SlTH: |” (ibid.). 

Similarly, the word 3TTO occurring in the <aiR<*i 'stcr: 

TOTi’ (ibid., p. 15) has been split as follows by 
“•T t TR: m<wq*«u <lR*lBlRl 3 1 H% TOR: Hi<vw*n<il *T *Rrilr44: l” 
(ibid, pp. 15-16). 


(ii) The first TO of the H^dM< u t of Ware’s reads as 

‘f$FT f^TcJ l’ (VLK, p. 1). the commentator, has 

split ^ as "«*K i afooqWwKfl iJRt^TTI I^Rlf^lK: I ‘crflW:’ 

OTl” (ibid., p.2) 


(iii) Sometimes a commentator thinks it fit to give the etymology 
of the word/s used in the sutra or karika to enable the reader to 
understand the text thoroughly. For instance, the word “73'TO^T- 
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in ^if^T “^|c|o4j^u| ^ cTsrftcT 

wn^Rfqnsf i” (KVJ. p.50) has been explained etymo¬ 

logically as under: 


“WTR 



m, FnptRTRt 


i i” (ibid., p.51). 

Thus the comprises three processes, namely, 

fife? and ^rqfawr. 


81.6 Remarks 


The above-mentioned three processes facilitate a clear under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the sutra or karika. In view of this, 
the present vyakhya enjoys an inevitable place in a scientific 
work. 

82.1 tr^r^oidtsui 


82.2 Definitions 

(i) “WP*TR§3T PtRT £kRU|Hj” (TYV, App. Ill, p.XIII). 

(ii) ‘tfat t RPTT id'jjfrl: I’ (ibid., p.viii, fn. 26). 

82.3 Meaning 

Explanation of every word split in the h^iomi. 

82.4 Inclusion 

This ^TRsP can partly be included in the P^frF dealt with 
in Section 54. However, a very transparent specimen of the 
present is reproduced below for a better understanding of 
the underlying concept. 

82.5 Illustration 


jpRi’s following verse with the thereon is indeed an excel¬ 
lent example of — 


■cWrTiKl fcfd'^P 1 3Hcjl>lrl(4'<rc1l4rl ) jpT: ^T: [ph^d $ch 4: I =hl° 1 ll- 
(JcKdH I =t)|odAqi*j<i dW I cHrM3 Rt|r1% I 
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^frl^TI 4^44*4 ^ d^4l J IW^It4ldWcH4<=l*dHft ilRl^lfrl- 

^FRfrl^T forf^T ^TWTJM TFTRTl' (KVJ, p. 14). 

82.6 Remarks 


Since this vyakhya tells the reader the meaning of each and ev¬ 
ery word used in the sutra or karika, it helps him to understand 
the scientific concept/s quite clearly and therefore, this ^TTMT 
has a legitimate place in the methodology under consideration. 

83.1 fau^ouuoui 


83.2 Definitions 

(i) ‘ftuSc-4Koi|| ^TMTl’ (TYV, App. 

Ill, p.XIII). 

(ii) ftfii^dlKjillrNKHH^ l’ (ibid., p.viii, fn.26). 

83.3 Meaning Concise or synoptic explanation of the chapters, 
etc in the form of a sutra. 

83.4 Inclusion 

This vyakhya can very well be included in either PM or OM 
No. 1 of the 3t?T d'd^Rt) considered under Section 41 and there¬ 
fore, need not be considered to be a separate device. 

84.1 ycMuioiiusiii 

84.2 Definitions 
(0 ‘ 

^ Jiu|H4^|5Wt9^ ‘Wt M WFFim^tlWTTl” 

(TYV, App. Ill, p.XIV). 

(ii) Ttr H riaRfrl (ibid., p.viii, fn.26). 

84.3 Meaning 

To accomplish an incidental topic by means of the one already 
accomplished. 

84.4 Inclusion 

The present “iks^i corresponds with OM No. 8 of the TOf d«^frb 
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considered under Section 59 and so need not be considered as 
a separate device. 

85.1 yfrldl9c4[l<oy| 

85.2 Definitions 

(i) Definition is not available in aR^Rrfs commentary. 

(ii) fofFT rP^I 

I r (TYV, p.viii, fn. 26) 

85.3 Meaning 

To violate the serial order of the topics mentioned in the sutra or 
karika. 


The author of the cFTqfrfi: has advanced dMdgrq as the reason 
for violating the serial order of an enumeration of the topics. But 
this reason does not sound reasonable. Because it would cause 
inconvenience or obstruction even to the W'W. But such a thing 
never happens. So the cause for the violation of the serial order 
should be found elsewhere. The following illustrations will shed 
light on the problem. 

85.5 Illustrations 


(i) 3m names 3W first and thereafter while mentioning 
the describable (UKS, p.l). But while actually dealing 

with these aiei^Ks, he has reversed the order and discussed 
first (ibid., pp. 15-16) and 3W thereafter (ibid., pp. 17-29). The 
reason for this violation has been explained by his commentator 
in the following words: 


3WTT 3W cfcRS T3^ 

dRldfulrl 3rlv5JR(| I 

dl£< u llP) I tMrh: I 3^1^ cM 3 fTtf frRflf- 

miTI i” (ibid., p. 16 ). 

Similarly, 3m has mentioned 3^%Wf, Wtfrfi, TfT and in 

this order but has discussed them in a different order, ie 
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sh*N')h*ii, ■HglRt) and mR^Ri. Again, while referring to the last two 
3ieif,i<s in his scheme he has mentioned first and 

next but has actually considered them in the reverse order. 

(ii) f^^TFT, the author of the defines poetry as ‘3T34 

■(.■uirni' The word 4T34 is used in the first place in this 

definition. Naturally, therefore, it should have been dealt with 
first. But he reverses the order of the two words, 4OT and 
and gives priority to the consideration of the concepts of 
•wmi'H, etc and thereafter discussesSince W is the soul of 
poetry it is obviously more important than^TW and, therefore, 
deserves to be considered first.(VSD, pp.23-27, 31-95). Again, 
he has mentioned the 4>l°4£pfs, namely, ^T, and ftfrT in 
this order (ibid., p.23) but while actually discussing them he has 
taken up the fltcT for discussion immediately after discussing the 
^T. He has assigned the reason for this in these words: 

ftfa*n?'-(ibid., p.658). 

But this reasoning does not carry conviction. It would have been 
more logical for him to say that since the ftfrT is integrally con¬ 
nected with the IpT, he has considered it first, dropping the se¬ 
quential 3?vlfR. 

85.6 Remarks 

It follows from the above discussion that the is some¬ 

times required to violate the serial order of the enumeration of the 
items for valid reasons and therefore, the has a rightful 

place in the system of scientific devices under consideration. (Also, 
compare OM No.3 offrFF'fcr considered under Section 64). 

86.1 

86.2 Definitions 

(i) ‘r41'31’1'*H'<smi HFT,—l’ 
(TYV, App. m, p.xv). 

(ii) ^^ M<h4hR| SJcpu 

ii4i4Ho4lts l ll '+viPi'^Ri=wR | jn 11’ (ibid., p.viii, fh. 26) 
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86.3 Meaning 

To explain the purpose of the thought or concept expressed in 
the sutra. 

86.5 Illustrations 

(i) Through the sutra 1311* (VKL, p. 1) 

Vamana wants the poets to avoid the cfas and to achieve ‘ I J u Ts 
and 3 M^Rs. He himself clarifies that this twofold process amounts 
to attaining shci^k ie Beauty. After reading this clarification a 
doubt arises in the mind of the curious reader that if his thesis is 
that the ^s are (‘^ 1 13 11 ^ ftcFT:1 ^TT 

?Tbti 113 11* ibid, p.30) and the 3tvl^Rs are then why 
should he at all advise the poets to achieve sh^ks? This doubt 
has been dispelled by his commentator who says, 'jyi'jin- 
TSt^rrsfrr^PTts5r<L|chrci jW-M-H lei meaning, ‘The ^s 

produce poetic beauty and the 3t<n§i<s add to it. Taking this 
possibility into consideration, the 7W77 has interwoven the word 
3ieigi< also in the sutra’. 

(H) has used the word in the h^ciH< u i of his treatise. 
His commentator, Ri^q'iPi, explains the purpose of the use of 
this word as follows: 

(VLK, p.l). 

wants to convey that since is endowed with 

supreme knowledge his doctrines are capable of directing the 
devotees to the path to the %f. Thus the word is purposeful. 

86.6 Remarks 

Since the present vyakhya sheds light on the purpose of the use 
of words expressing scientific concepts, it should be accepted 
as a necessary device. 

87.1 i+>Hot||tstll 

87.2 Definitions 
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l^HdlPl c##T W#5^lM ^rafrfl’ (TYV, 

App.III, p.XIV). 

(ii) 4)d^u|ifln:dH,r (ibid., p.viii, fn.26). 

87.3 Meaning 

(i) This vyakhya has three aspects -(i) To record the indecisive 
or mutually contradictory views of other thinkers on a given topic, 

(ii) To state emphatically one’s own considered view about it and 

(iii) to show that the divergent views of others are includable in 
one’s own views. This threefold intellectual activity is called W- 
STR^tT. 

It is quite possible that different thinkers think differently about 
one and the same topic. These differences stand for different 
angles of looking at the same topic. It is necessary to bring them 
to the notice of the curious readers. The scientist himself has 
also formed firm opinions about the topic/s after profound re¬ 
flection. He then skilfully shows how the indecisive and diver¬ 
gent views of others can be included in his own views. In this 
manner the >+><n«ii< 2 qi helps us to know the stages of develop¬ 
ment of a scientific concept or doctrine. 

87.5 Illustrations 

(i) has concluded his work after discussing the 
3 hci#;k. M^glV^M’s f^frT on the definition of that 3TeT|P7 is an 
illustration of the present ° 4 Ks 4 l. The reads an under: 

3fW^TT:|” 

WPjjTFT 3#T- 

(UKS, p.85). 

(ii) a pre-Bhamaha rhetorician, had conceived of seven 

<jh^i4i^s, namely, <?l33T, ^FT»te, 3#l^T and 


MIS-12 
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3WT^T as recorded by Bhamaha (BKR, p.46). But Vamana 
thinks that the can be included in sffaR and 3#I^ and so 
it need not be regarded as a separate He clearly says, ‘3TRTT- 

rift TTS; <fr?T 

?faii (VKL, p.59). 

(iii) abounds with instances of this °4K94l. A 

highly characteristic of them is as under: 

w^( i ‘fertgftpRT t Rntff writ i. 

‘*<p4^qiaM»ki<t 4 Pt spiftr’ wri i. ‘wris writ i. 

‘4#=RfN:^ftrqt: W W' writ I ‘r#r W 

%f^ll. ‘rifft TTSifa: « 4^1 

?trT I ^TtfrT, f^f^TT t^RfrU' (RKM, 

pp.89-90). 

87.6 Remarks 

The above illustrations go to justify an independent existence of 
the present We now turn to the last °Mlom, namely, <£«wi. 

88.1 tpTfl^loilltsMI 

88.2 Definitions 

(i) It has not been defined by sift^t, 

00 ^ ^ fW ft *TTi’ (TYV, p.viii, fn. 26). 

88.3 Meaning 

To explain the scientific items in the same serial order in which 
they are mentioned in the sutra. 

88.4 Inclusion 

This corresponds with OM No.2 of the discussed 

under Section 63 and therefore, need not be considered sepa¬ 
rately. Here ends the discussion of the fifteen Vyakhyas. 

89. To sum up- 

Of the fifteen Vyakhyas considered so far, 

faDR, WR and ^uhi are such as can be included in some 
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tantrayukti or the other discussed in chapter 3. They, therefore, 
need not be considered as separate devices of the methodol¬ 
ogy. The remaining eight Vyakhyas, namely, 3$, ^TRT, 

9^, yfricitH, 3t%jR and TO, are meaningful; they are scien¬ 
tifically significant; they promote a clearer and better understand¬ 
ing of the words used in a scientific text; they reason out the 
disorder of certain items in a treatise; and they shed light on the 
scientific concepts and doctrines. In view of all these important 
functions the above eight vyakhyas perform, they are rightly re¬ 
garded as inevitable constituents of the methodology of scientific 
treatises. 


We now pass on to the consideration of the next minor device, 
namely, the TORTs, in the alphabetical order as per Section 30.2 

90.1 au^iehc'MHl 

90.2 Definition 

“atTHTORT '*IWgi3Fr % RRJWRf R WI:, Wft- 

ffctl 71^, 

i” (TYV, App. Ill, p.XVII). 

90.3 Meaning 

A learned and experienced person’s recommendation regarding 
a course of conduct to which no specific reasons can be attributed. 

90.4 Inclusion 

It can easily be included in the PM of the <jh<^i consid¬ 

ered under Section 43. It need not be considered, therefore, as 
a separate device. 


91.2 Definition 

“■JRTORT RR,—%T Ufrlftcilssf: ttfSTOR: 

dHfWIdJfilsft TOR?tl” (TYV, App.III, p.XV). 

91.3 Meaning 

To understand the meanings of certain words in a general way. 
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instead of their strict technical way. 

It is necessary that a scientific term is used in its specific sense. 
If it is used loosely or casually, it is likely to cause confusion in 
the mind of the reader or the student of science. Consequently, 
it might vitiate the scientificness of the concept involved. This is 
quite against the spirit of the science in general and the discipline 
concerned in particular. It is, therefore, not advisable to accept 
this device. 

92.1 1TOFTFT WHI 

92.2 Definition 

dnrS'll Wl'lH I SPTFPPT 





^ftfrn” (TYV, App. Ill, p.XX). 
92.3 Meaning 


To give importance to the chief characteristic feature out of the 
many characteristics a thing may possess. For instance, oiliness 
is the main characteristic feature of liquid ghee. 

Such ideas can be formed by consistent reasoning. So the func- 
, tion of WRT can well be performed by the consid¬ 

ered vide Section 45, especially under OM No. 1. This 
need not, therefore, be treated as a separate device. 

93.1 

93.2 Definition 

1t«lT-5rsrRFJ dicrHdl 'txr’-HI I Jfal'i'l 

tj cbcrmi ^c^Th: sJUni’Ml-diqJ 

5^54: l” (TYV, App III, p.XV). 

93.3 Meaning 

To name a group of substances after one of them which pre¬ 
dominantly possesses the common property. 
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Since there is a predominance of milk in milk, curds, buttermilk, 
ghee, etc, all these things are said to belong to the milk-group. 

93.5 Illustrations 

(i) Vamana has considered tor to be one of the three <*>i«ti^s 
(VKL, p.8) and names the toTs in the following 

%IT: 113 11’ (ibid.). 

to means science and tolr? is common to all the items listed 
here. That is to say, the sciences *i«v^Irl, etc. belong 

to the toto 

(ii) 3FR regards the figures of sense like sftog, dhldlRb, 3WgcT- 

WH and many others as sqwrw, the varieties of 3W, simile. 
He. says so in so many words as ’JTOtT- 

ftolF-ttfttopPjftowilI: 111 11” (ibid., p.56). According to him, 
each of the above stvl^Rs contains 3Ttot, similarity. In other 
words, there is a predominance of similarity in each of the above 
3ici#;ks. That is why they are said to belong to the 3W group 
and are collectively called -3 hhihh«. 

93.6 Remarks 

Since is a ^^TPI which the ancient thinkers 

very commonly follow, the present device, namely, ^RT 
can justifiably be treated as a separate device. 

94.1 «r^dcb<^Hi 

94.2 Definition 

“WHvMWI RPT,—‘U.dTl<^d fn^l” (TYV, App.III, p.XVII). 

94.3 Meaning 

WT is something ‘eatable’ or ‘usable’, Here it is used in the 
sense of utility or adoption. The science of medicine is com¬ 
pared to 3PJcT. In short, WR^RT means to refer to the edible 
and drinkable substance/s to explain some scientific concept. 

94.5 Illustrations 

(i) In the describing the ?i«oj u i Vamana says: 
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3Fp[ % q^rai: 4W «IRR^«gcT: 11” (VKL, p.35) 

Vamana again has made a clear reference to the concept of 
while winding up the discussion on the 3$ws in the verses quoted 
below: 

‘'Jj'Jlt^<irc|yi-*c*i cbloMmci, w^\ 

dlcddM^Jui '>#^1 
4)1 t>M cj-414)414) 11 

1 J°TFTf 4^41^44) 4F4l4t444l44i‘H I 

3lfe*HpT 4 f^tRSPT w$: 11” (ibid., pp.42-43). 

According to him, a poetic piece endowed with clarity and com¬ 
pleteness is compared to mango juice and that which is endowed 
with grammatical correctness but whose narrative is too compli¬ 
cated is compared to brinjal juice (and it displeases the lovers 
of poetry). 

(ii) has conceived of ninefold 4)i°44i4)S as 

and4TfcT%t of which the 
third, the sixth and the ninth are enjoyable (RKM, pp.20-21). 

(Hi) The last verse of the second nRkk of 4F>t?’s work reads 
as under: 

“?frt 41N [4 4Rl 4 fj)<4idk;4id ^^ d 1 

4)f4^44tI|J|tlf^I4H^dP : l4lt4mrl 44^11” (VLK, p.31) 

The references to the spjrT and 3Ht4K herein represent the 

94.6 Remarks 

The present kalpana is an acceptable device inasmuch as it pro¬ 
motes the understanding of scientific concepts. 

95.1 ^?T«hVM4l 

95.2 Definition 

“<rli!l4)dtHI 4PT,-3^MRt!t4 RN): 4)>JciMI^H iifkhRldI-dIf^TP^: 
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I H4T—H1H' 

(TYV, App.m, pp.XV-XVI). 

95.3 Meaning 


[I cTrJ e^KlV 


To imagine by means of an inference the topic not expressly 
stated by the author. 


95.4 Inclusion 


This <*<rsHI totally corresponds to the W d^Rt> discussed un¬ 
der Section 45. It, therefore, need not be considered to be a 
separate device. 

96.1 


96.2 Definition 

“f^n^RT HTH,-H4T 

I? ?TT# ffcl l” (TYV, App.III, p.XVI). 

96.3 Meaning 

To formulate an idea about the author’s familiarity wnh other 
branches of knowledge by means of the references to them made 
by him. In short, to make an assessment of his interdisciplinary 
study or his scholarship. 

96.5 Dlustrtion 

(i) Vamana shows his acquaintance with a number of sciences, 

arts and crafts as will be evident from the following details : 
4)|c4ld^K^ll^f (VKL, p.2), (ibid.), the process of purifying 
water (ibid., p.3), craft of weaving (ibid.,p.7), (ibid., p.8), 

(ibid.), (ibid., p.9), (ibid.), (ibid.), 

(ibid., p. 10), the craft of garland-making (ibid., p. 13), 
(ibid.) Hgsfe (ibid., p.24), zoology (ibid.,p.25), 
HiR-Ht^r-^TT^rs (ibid., p.28), dialects (ibid., p.71), the 
(ibid., p.72), etc. 

(ii) advises that the writers who are aspiring to become 
Poet Laureates should familiarize themselves with the branches 
of knowledge listed below: 
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I” (KLV, p.77). 


In passing, it deserves to be noted that the concept of interdisci¬ 
plinary study was known to the ancient Indian thinkers and sci¬ 
entists and that the creative writers did actually put it into prac¬ 
tice. 


96.6 Remarks 

The f=rara>c*RT undoubtedly enjoys a rightful place in the scien¬ 
tific methodology. 

97 To sum up- 

Of the seven WRTs discussed above, j |'J|<T)^hi, ww 

and <rki<*>c*Mi do not deserve to be regarded as separate 
devices. The remaining three, namely, <=b<rH«HI, WRvFRT 
and fqui4><AMi should be accepted as functional devices of the 
methodology under consideration. We now turn to the next group 
of devices, namely, the stWTs. We shall deal with them in the 
alphabetical order arranged in Section 30.3. 

98.1 3TTSPT 

98.2 Definition 

“3Tr1dl>il RR.-RSIT (f.?n.3T.3/37)-44 ^T: I 44: f^H: f^RT: ’^flrTT 
ScWI*H5>K<2) 44 ET^dr^Irpi”(TYV, App.III. 

p.XVII). 

98.3 Meaning 

An 3TT?RT means a prop or a support. In the present context it 
gives support to a scientific concept to keep it in position. 

sRRTfa means an ellipsis (leaving out) of a word at the end of a 
sentence. 

98.4 Inclusion 

This can well be included in the OM of the JJrJrtTTC con¬ 
sidered previously under Section 56 and hence need not be re- 
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garded as a separate device. 

99.1 3TTf^T?3TRTHt T T 3TT9RT 

99.2 Definition 

(TO) TO— ‘m 3U^, ^ 

srN 's4:' (TYV, App.III, p.XVIII). 

99.3 Meaning 

Ellipses at three places, namely, at the beginning, in the middle 
and at the end of a statement. 

This is absolutely an undesirable device in that if a student of 
science is called upon to conceive of ellipses at three places as 
above he is more likely to err in interpreting the text or not to 
understand it at all. The ellipses can be provided only by a learned 
and attentive guru but when he is not available it will be difficult, 
almost impossible, for a student to get at the desired meaning all 
by himself. In view of this, the present 3CTTO is not an acceptable 
one. 

100.1 anffrflM 3TT3PT 

100.2 Definition 

“anfefor: (to) to Mr w. f ^ hi^k^h i 

TO ^ i” (TYV, 

App.m, p.xvii). 

100.3 Meaning 

Ellipsis of a word or words at the beginning of a sentence. 

100.4 Inclusion 

Since the function of this device can very well be performed by 
the OM of the (see Section 56), this 3TT9R need 

not be considered a separate device. 

101.1 arre rerffrtpfa 

101.2 Definition 
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jpfclT W^T cjJ|fuim<vqb| T t ) o^ r M|^| ^iTOf ?TTWT 

App III, p.XX). 


101.3 Meaning 

To adopt an order of items contrary to a previous one for valid 
reasons. 


101.5 Illustrations 


(i) In his •qHcfiK-qPsw finishes the consideration of )pT, 
fffrT, ffrT, and TT^IT in this order and then makes the follow¬ 
ing clarification: 


are wr 

(VCC, Part Two, p. 106). 




(ii) Look at the following three sutras composed by Gulabrao 
Maharaj: 

3*ffcT 11011 

ss|^H*<illcb<«4+Kui III 2 1l” (GSR, p.291) 

Here we find that the order of two kinds of namely, 
and has been reversed to T?tf and Tfe in the last two sutras, 
for the obvious reason that the concept of is broad, 

or (ie which can be explained by means of words). 
Whereas the concept of is extremely subtle, 

or (ie which cannot be explained by means of words). 

Thus ijcimiq first explains the subject and thereafter 
explains the ^1 subject. This is a case of the reversal of the 
prestated order. 


101.6 Remarks 


This amspi corresponds with the illcldlH°ilNsqi considered under 
Section 85 above and should not, therefore, be regarded as a 
separate device. 


102.1 sum sum 
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102.2 Definition 

m I W—HHIlW 3H?R- 

Hiiiei^ u i»wi5 3lRlHN'4)^Pin : lTliqr dH'ildi l” (TYV, 

App.III, p.XX). 

102.3 Meaning 

To draw near and begin to discuss an incidental topic while in¬ 
troducing a sutra aiming at considering a major topic. 

For example, if after introducing the topic of the quantity of food 
intake, one begins to discuss cholera resulting from excessive 
food intake, one will be said to be doing 3FTO. 

102.4 Inclusion 

This 3TTTO corresponds with OM No.4 of the TOW d-*gfth con¬ 
sidered under Section 59 and, therefore, need not be regarded 
as a separate deivce. 

103.1 sum 


103.2 Definition 

"3wr^frqt (Aft) w ffrr 

'RKl^KkHdi TFT: 11 ^ JT: l’ ‘3RP ‘siftRT 

UZU faff'd 35Z Wil’ ffcTI 
SS^i” (TYV, App.III, p.XVIII). 


103.3 Meaning 

The ellipsis of the words in the middle and at the end of a state¬ 
ment. 


103.4 Inclusion 

This is includable in the OM of the srrg^TR n^gfrt) discussed 
under Section 56 and, therefore, need not be regarded as a 
separate device. 

104.1 3TT3ET 


104.2 Definition 

'Stefal&iS HFT,- 
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?TwTt% W^U W—ifa-eTh?’ (TYV, 

App.III, p.XVIII). 

104.3 Meaning 

When a a seer, or a the son of a in the state of 

inattention or physical inability mispronounces a word, it gains 
currency and comes to stay in the language concerned. This 
phenomenon is called ^PiPkik. For example, the correct word 
is TFT but because of mispronunciation the word cTfa has become 
popular. 

A %ft who is considered a and 

(GSP, p.61) is unlikely to be inattentive and to mispronounce a 
word. In view of this, there does not seem to be any justification 
for accepting this 31T3PT as a device. 

105.1 cbl4«KRWlu4 3TT3PT 

105.2 Definition 

“<*l4ehRU|«Rf ^l4wiT TO&T PllTndcl WWfn 3T 

Pi 14^i *r*rr—41^ arPr ?fr1i m 

wiiP rh jPrt w:’ 4t4r M 

$fcT s z rc fc^HH : ilFl 4ft 3^ Wftdt ^frTI efipf W1#H 
ftPbpftl” (TYV, App.III, pp.XIX-XX). 

105.3 Meaning 

To speak of an effect as a cause and a cause as an effect in a 
secondary sense. 

105.5 Illustrations 

(i) ^flPpr, propriety, is a property or cause that brings poetry to 

life (ie effect). But affirms that artful is the very life of 
poetry ft*lt 4)Pld*ij’’-KLV, p. 11). Here 

the cause is described as effect in a secondary sense. 

(ii) qsfilRt), an elegant turn of expression, is a means to achieve 
poetic beauty. Thus there is a cause-and-effect relationship be¬ 
tween the d*)Rb and dRdl. But describes as the life 
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of poetry Cfafaft *et ^ l lrhte Jbfonti \’ (KVJ, p. 123). Here 
the word is used to mean ^tf^cT in a secondary sense. 

105.6 Remarks 

Since the practice of using words in a secondary sense is com¬ 
mon to Sanskrit writings, the present can be accepted as a 
separate device. 

106.1 d-d¥f)d 3TT9TO 

106.2 Definition 

“■*TT <Mct>KU| ^rqjef | W—faffluf Rrf^T- 

I” (TYV, App. Ill, p.XVIII). 

106.3 Meaning 

To adopt a twofold mode of exposition- 

(i) to explain certain items in brief for the benefit of the student, 
& (ii) to explain certain items at length. 

When a scientific author feels that his exposition is likely to be 
felt incomplete, ambiguous or unintelligible he adopts an elabo¬ 
rate mode of exposition but when he is sure that his exposition 
is self-explanatory, complete in itself and unambiguous he adopts 
a brief (or condensed) mode of exposition. He is guided by his 
disposition in this matter. 

106.5 Illustrations 


(i) says that he has adopted a concise mode of exposition 
of the 3Wgl<s because he does not want to tire his readers out 
(“HHlSdtfcWfiw i”-BKR, p.66). 


(ii) clarifies that he is afraid of writing at great length 

(“3Tt faWKftRT i”-KAS, p.37). He says elsewhere 

that he prefers to be brief, by nature (“’RtT 

i”-ibid„ p.52) 

(iii) the author of ^Hc^kdPskbi, iterates the same feelings. 

He says, fTwolHd: i” (VCC, Part two, p.82) 

and I ifffrW lft l” 

(ibid., p.119). 
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106.6 Remarks 

The ancient rhetoricians are found to be following the twofold 
exposition as above. It is, therefore, necessary to treat this 3TT9RT 
as a separate device. 

Incidentally, this device leaves some aspects or subtopics of a 
scientific subject to the imaginative understanding of the readers. 

107.1 TT^n^fT 3TTSRT 

107.2 Definition 

“Mip cR5PTmT«f- 

^1" (TYV, App.III, p.XVIII). 

107.3 Meaning 

To accept a specific meaning from amongst several meanings of 
a technical term, taking the context into account. (If the text is 
interpreted ignoring the context, the former is likely to be mis¬ 
construed.) 

107.5 Illustrations 

(i) FT? is a technical term used in poetics. It has two meanings, 
namely, a figure of sense and an audio-visual form of literature. 
Now when writes the sutra, l” (VKL, 

p. 13). the word F^ is to be taken to mean an audio-visual 
form of literature because that and only that meaning fits the 
context. 

00 The word o^nlri has many meanings as beauty, the state of 
being well-informed, proficiency, etc. When, however, ‘‘FF makes 
use of that word in IrTlT c[m (BKR, 

p.7), it is to be understood to mean beauty but when 3FR uses 
it in the assertion ‘rRTf i’ (VKL, p.10), it 

is to be taken to stand for proficiency. 

107.6 Remarks 

The present sttsft corresponds with 

(i) the W"T considered under wf%5RTs (Section 26.7) 
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(ii) OM No. 1 of the (vide Section 45), (iii) OM 

No. 5 of the T KT?f (vide Section 54) and (iv) OM No. 7 of 

the 4 Rt (vide Section 60). In view of these correspon¬ 

dences, it is not at all necessary to regard this 3TTSR as a sepa¬ 
rate device. 

108.1 3TT^ 


108.2 Definition 

4W,-4{41«teT Hftfed) T 

I W^l'’ (TYV, App.III, p.XIX) 

108.3 Meaning 

When a scientific topic is such as cannot be explained with the 
help of one’s own treatise or the one composed by another 
author belonging to one’s own branch of learning, then the ex¬ 
planation has got to be discovered from a work belonging to a 
different discipline. 

108.5 Illustrations 


(i) All poeticians have considered ^IrlSl and to be 
But these items belong to prosody. In view of this, the poeticians 
do not explain them. Instead, they refer the readeer to prosody, 
eg i’ (VKL, pp.8-9). Similarly, for the knowl¬ 

edge of fine arts, they refer the reader to the 45eTRTT§rs, eg 
'4>cil<iT^ 4f4qY (ibid.). 


A very typical example of this case is found in 4T*R’s work. He 
lays down a general rule that the words like breasts (and eyes, 
ears, etc) should be treated as belonging to the class of duality 
(‘■WHl^Hi ^TfrT: ST^Ti’-ibid., 72). Thereupon the oppo¬ 

nent argues that 4lfcl is not a substance, so how can it be said to 
possess Vamana answers the opponent’s question in the 
passage reproduced below: 


“ 4 I I 4)4 41th rife 4ft4141 4Hfell 

(ibid., p.72) 
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Here Vamana has taken the help of the Minims to prove his 
point. This is a very telling example of 3 TT?r 

(ii) While clarifying the problem of the language to be used by 
different characters in a drama, refers the reader to his 
father’s work. He says, 'WffTlft RR dldMKHi wtfti’ (VSD, 
p.473). 

(iii) the commentator of SR^T’s has referred the 

reader to the TTRfs other than the in the statements like 

the ones quoted below: 

“RMRT# Tlta dd«r^Rt TireiRrf l” (DDR, p. 109); 
“m ddH^dlddW<>dHj'’ (ibid., p.262). 

108.6 Remarks 


From the foregoing details it will be clear that the present stiaPT 
should be considered a separate scientific device. 

109.1 3TT9RT 


109.2 Definition 

RFf,—Rt R R R dnRl°S[dc*H ° i IMl^^ A lr) I 

# WTT«fdt tcR: i”(TYV, App.III, p.XX). 


109.3 Meaning 

When the real cause of an effect is kept hidden and an ureal 
cause is given importance to and referred to as the real cause, 
then it is said that the prop WPrf has been used. 

If such a thing happens in the case of a scientific work, the right- 
minded people will show a total disregard for it and will never 
treat it as a reliable reference work. In view of this, the present 
3tT9R is not an acceptable device. 


110.1 TJTfR 3TTSRT 


110.2 Definition 


cRRT, R (TYV, App.III, p.XIX). 
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110.3 Meaning 

To interpret the words in a scientific text according to their con¬ 
text. 

For example, when the context of the word is that of war 
it should be taken to mean ‘a horse’ and when it is that of medi¬ 
cine, it should be taken to mean ‘a salt’. 

110.4 Inclusion 

The present corresponds with 

(i) OM1 of the W (vide Section 45), 

(ii) OM5 of the (vide Section 54), and 

(iii) OM7 of the 4bT (vide Section 60). In view of this, it 

need not be treated as a separate device. 

lii.i WTvfhr mm 


111.2 Definition 


(HTH),-W—'sWs^Rl*ll41<W4l4 ^TPMFfPT: l’ fFHT 5 
(TYV, App. Ill, p.XVTI). 


111.3 Meaning 

The leaving out of a word in the middle of a sentence. 

111.4 Inclusion 


This can be included in the OM of the Urgent (vide Section 

56) and hence should not be considered a separate device. 

112.1 3TT3FT 


112.2 Definition 

spif 3TRl*fui Sq^RTFlf- 

sfMh^i (tyv, App.m, p.xvni). 

112.3 Meaning 

To infer, at the time of the exposition, the letters or word/s thought 
out but not spoken aloud by the sutrakara at the time of writing 
the sutra. 


MIS-13 
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112.4 Inclusion 

3H'»? u kt 1 has himself said that this is almost the same as 
So this 3TTSP4 need not be regarded as a separate device, (see 
Section 61). 

113.1 fe^ToT 3TT5CRT 

113.2 Definition 

fafa: I 3TO 3WPIT f^Rt ^frTI *T 
a ni aW I: WTR U^Tl” (TYV, App. Ill, p. XX) 

113.3 Meaning 

Since s^l^fs manuscript is mutilated after the word W^TT we 
cannot formulate a precise idea about the nature of the present 
34T9R Hence it cannot be considered at all. 

114.1 3TT3RT 

114.2 Definition 

^ TTTCTfR: I Wti— 'fR: WW 

I ^Id^KNI^: q4wiftlH: l” (TYV, App.III, 

p.XX). 

114.3 Meaning 

To suggest or note down synonymous scientific terms. Genereally, 
such synonyms are recorded in such phrases as ‘sffcT 

-T 3#^, ‘fft 44i4qifaT:’ etc. These synonyms help a smooth and 
unambiguous understanding of the scientific concepts. 

114.5 Illustrations 

(i) The on #^T’s use of the word fs^itqfa (DKN, p.6) 

reads as under. 

(itcrT)^ +mm*k 

^SfftrfrT •TT s ftT: l’ (ibid.). 

^fefhas mentioned and as the synonyms of 
in the following 
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‘3f^HT WlfaPT^Tt TOIjCT^I 

wwifofo 41 tF ^s^Ft sFT Tfifau’ (ibid., 160) 

(ii) 3IRT has recorded HWlfch as the synonym of “iwlRb (' o^MlRh: 
RT H R T l frhf t ?^ l ^ : l' (VKL, p.65). 

(iii) According to <m?I<sk the word °RFT is synonymous with 
3FRT (‘ROT HFraftfa sq^Prfi’-RKM p.28). 

(iv) the commentator of notes that 

2T«R and RDF are all synonyms (‘faR^FT "nRR JPR 4R4 
: i’-VLK, p.90). 

(v) has noticed a number of synonyms. For example, 

‘TlfrF: | F jrf^lrj^l’ (KAS, p.5); ‘TlfrfiftefcgT.RT 

^T^irl i’ (ibid., p.10); ‘R ^1%: I ii.ct5.ct qw>hi=my>Mcl i’ (ibid.. 
p.29); '^Itillrb: I 3^l' (ibid., p.36); ‘FRFJ: l 

RlfcFFSZRtl' (ibid., p.37);‘faifa: I3 r4r ftWfRT 3Rq?h’ (ibid.). 

Thus, JrfrbTT, ^t?r, qi<fi)q|qq, SRjrq^r, ^nfcT and f^TFfNHT are all 
instances of ^Knd. 

(vi) has also mentioned a few synonyms as under: 

‘Wmpt ^ i^cT: I’ (VCC, Part two, p. 172); 

(ibid., p.201); 

‘?t4r ^fRT ffrT (ibid., p.202) 

Thus, according to and VJjfeii are all syn¬ 

onyms. 

114.6 Remarks 

From the details noted above, it becomes clear that it is the 
practice of the TireRFs to record synonyms of scientific terms 
and hence this 37TCR has a rightful place in the scientific method¬ 
ology. 

115.1 HMRrl-^ T nUq 3TT2RT 

115.2 Definition 

‘'WRRraFPrr RF,—3FTMFT FtrlRI^ 
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^frn” (TYV, App.III, p.XIX). 

115.3 Meaning 

To discover a scientific idea or concept from another scientific 
treatise on one’s own discipline in order to prove something. 

Sometimes a sutrakara leaves some part of a scientific topic 
unsaid and expects the commentator or the diligent reader to fill 
the lacuna. The vyakhyakara or the studious reader accomplishes 
the task with the help of the present stTSPT. 

115.5 Illustrations 

(i) While explaining certain concepts related to poetics 

points to his own works other than the for the pur¬ 

pose. For example, he says: 

‘5j%5R trsirscigi'WeM (KAS, p. 10); 

M wfe cWoikd) i’ (ibid., p. 13); 

‘?T2fTSd|;K^4^ (ibid., p.39); 

‘|f!r <61°^ p (ibid., p.79); and 

atFnf^ (ibid., p.84). 

(ii) advises the poets to compose poetry filled with sen¬ 
timents and while so advising uses the word ('3>T°4 

I UrTFT .Il’-KAS, pp.2-4). But he 

does not clarify the word completes the task with 

the help of #TK’s work. He quotes with this introduction:- 

‘Hmw ?ffrrrc:- ‘mm ^ 

^TFf wifrf <*1°^ 11’ (ibid., p.4) 

Thus has shedded light on 5>il<6kPl’s concept by means 

of a quotation from #TR’s work. %^rafrrat’s and #TR’s works 
belong to the same branch of knowledge, namely, poetics. 

115.6 Remarks 

Since the practice of such explanations appears to be quite popu¬ 
lar with the writers on poetics the present 3TT9R should be ac¬ 
cepted as an independent device. 
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116.1 3TT m 


116.2 Definition 

^FT,—WOT <TT ' 


•?n#OT 


WsTOtl W—31KM^|p| dWI^fortll 
%7i^rffnr ffcll fJ,dMKW^lPl TRkTT ifcT^: MRdl41rt I 

(TYV, App.III, p.XX). 

116.3 Meaning 


To mention briefly all the major topics/subjects an author wants 
to discuss in his work in detail. 


116.4 Inclusion 

The present asraya corresponds with OM No. 1 of the arftiWT 
(vide Section 34) and hence need not be regarded as a 
separate device. 

117.1 3TT9PT 

117.2 Definition 

"*rr to,—* rof frah” (TYV, App.III, p.XIX). 

117.3 Meaning 

means a major or potential cause; means a minor or 
incidental cause. To infer the «nf after hearing or reading both 
the and is called the 3n?FT. It is to be noted 

that the I 3 unfailingly brings about the effect. 

117.5 DIustration 

One of the several questions pertaining to Indian poetics has 
been what precisely causes a poetic composition-the innate cre¬ 
ative faculty of the poet, the extensive knowledge of different 
branches of learning or intensive and sustained efforts? Different 
poeticians have tackled this problem differently. has 

meticulously compiled all these points of view in the following 
passage: 

" cKpgraSlftftT TRTfa: Ft SUfWf ffcT WR7:1 *FRT T^HIJRIT TTFlftf. I 
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ftrprafrrc*#, I ‘wm:’ ^ WT: I SffleHWW: I 

t-T f| *l*Ml ^ FhR^N I WTT I 

dlfHMft ^Tfr^R^RT: I ‘^TT %3cT ^ ^:’ ^ ^FTI^T: I ^T 

^^gfqfrr^i ^Tfr^f% ft i yitr^t Tqfrmrfrr 

^T JlfffaT I srafrfwr w4TTl4: ^JTISJ nfrl’HMd: <M4?<4dl5f^T 1” 

(RKM, p.ll). 


The above passage refers to three causes which lead to a poetic 
composition-tF#T, 3 ?«trt and Tlfti. <m*W regards Tlftfi as the 
principal or potential cause (ie t^) and and 3T^TRT as the 
subordinate or incidental causes (ie This distinction finally 
settles the issue according to him. 


117.6 Remarks 


Since this 3U9T3 helps us to draw a line of demarcation between 
the major and minor causes of an effect, it should find a place in 
the methodology under consideration. 

118 To Sum up- 

Of the twenty straps considered above, 3RT#T, 3nft#T snsRift^, 
3TO, rRW, tnfirf, TMcTfa, and can be 

covered by some or the other discussed in chapter 3. 

snftrWRTcTfa is conceptually undesirable, is unjustifi¬ 
able, is unacceptable and is incomplete. So these 

four are discardable. The rest six, namely, R- 

iRCT, ITOWf and have specific func¬ 

tions to perform in a scientific treatise; they are practical and 
useful. In view of this, each of them should be given the status of 
an independent device. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the last minor device, 
namely, the dl^c-qs. We shall take them up one by one in the 
alphabetical order arranged in Section 30.4. 

119 What is mWlc^? 

Firstly, the very word needs to be explained. In our 
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everyday life we often say, ‘Be careful about what you say-even 
the walls have ears’. We know fully well that the walls are inani¬ 
mate things and cannot have ears and still we make such a use 
of language. Similarly, we are unfortunately required to say, ‘All 
my appeals for help fell on deaf ears’. What we want to convey 
thereby is that my appeals were ignored or not noticed by oth¬ 
ers. At times we helplessly exclaim, ‘In the eyes of the law she 
was guilty and was punished. ’ How can the law have eyes? Still 
we utter such a sentence. Although I am aware that a chair 
cannot have a leg, I unhesitatingly say, ‘There is a chair with a 
broken leg in my house’. 

All the uses of language as the above ones are based on the 
similarity of characteristics; they are extensions of meaning by 
analogy. This phenomenon is very much there in the very nature 
of language. Brooks and Warren have very lucidly explained 
this tendency of human language in the following words : 

“... people normally use words in this way, extending, stretching, 
twisting their meanings so that they apply to other objects or 
actions or situations than those to which they originally applied. 
This is the METAPHORICAL process. The essence of meta¬ 
phor inhers in this transfer of meaning-in the application of a 
word that literally means one thing to something else” 3 . 

This ‘extension of meaning to something else’ or ‘a secondary 
use of language’ is called Since a writer of science is 

required to use human language for his purpose, he has to take 
the help of the dl^ir^s. 3 P> d Kt 1 has, therefore, rightly consid¬ 
ered the to be an inevitable device of scientific writing. 

With this clarification we now proceed to the discussion of the 
first of the seventeen nteJMs. 


120.1 3t*m 

120.2 Definition 


i 
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clf-’-lH ^I^I^chRi: I clrnlclH^ 11 ! 

H -m 3#T eT»Rn” (TYV, App.III, p.XXI). 

120.3 Meaning 

To obtain, by the force of the words actually used, the meaning 
opposite the one explicitly expressed. The meaning A is actually 
expressed in so many words. Its opposite B, though not spoken 
of expressly, is obtained by the force of the words actually used. 

120.4 Inclusion 

The present can well be included in OM No.4 of the 3 rMtT 

rF^frB discussed earlier vide Section 39. In view of this, 
di-ed’lc'H need not be regarded as a separate device. 

121.1 cRTf 


121.2 Definition 

“'fti I TRR 3fnj: |’ H 

clff ? $feW|U|j TO: I m 

H I rt^t H (TYV, App. 

III. pp.XXII-XXIII). 

121.3 Meaning 

To speak of an inaction as action or an absence as presence. 
For instance, in the sentence ‘gHH: WT *Fg:’ the word ^Fg: is 
used in an way. 

121.5 Illustration 


3FR considers srftr to be one of the constituents of the 
<=hicx4t^-iPi. He describes the 3R*TR as under: 



p. 11; cf. ‘RFT tTc f^d l I RHlfect f-RKM, p.56), 

meaning, ‘Concentration of mind means siepiR It amounts to 
withdrawing the senses from their objects. Such a fully concen¬ 
trated mind can acquire knowledge of different subjects.’ Here 
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Vamana has adhered to the particular idiom of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage. 

121.6 Remarks 

It should be noted that Vamana has taken cognizance of a subtle 
function of the language. In view of this the present should 

find a place in the set of devices of a scientific treatise. 

122.1 rTT^lFT 

122.2 Definition 

(tyv, App.m, p.xxn). 

122.3 Meaning 

A quality (yh) being spoken of as a substance and vice 
versa. 


122.5 Illustrations 


We know that a 35T3T, a piece of poetic composition, is a 
being endowed with ^Ts like W etc, 371 etc, etc. But 

some scholars who happen to be Bhamaha’s contemporaries or 
predecessors prefer to use the words 4^4 and to mean 
and respectively (‘^fcRT^RftfcT 

i.^ I'-BKR, p. 17). Here the 

words and have been treated as ^Hs. 


More examples of this should be found out from the 

works on Indian poetics. 


122.6 Remarks 


The present should be regarded as a separate device. 

123.1 JpiPlfim TTTE^T 

123.2 Definition 

“TpTftfhrf 1R,—-ztc^T fSpjfrT: WZltl 'SRf 

(TYV, App.m, p.XXIII). 
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123.3 Meaning 

To name something after a praiseworthy quality in it. For ex¬ 
ample, observance of celibacy helps one achieve righteousness, 
fame, long life and utmost purity. Taking this into account if one 
calls wf itself , Wl, e tc, one will be said to be 
using j piPTfarl di^Jlr^. 

123.5 Illustrations 

Vamana has divided U, prose compositions, into three kinds, 
namely, and ( ,- to 

^ 112 2 I I’-VKL, p. 12 ). These three kinds of TO, especially the 
first and the last ones, are named after their particular attributes. 
To clarity, a TO which smells a wz. or a metre regulated by the 
number of syllables it contains, is called a TO. The 3^WI- 

TOT TO has been very nicely explained by as under: 

“3flbfeTchl 3TOTOTI 3r$fcr<*mi: TOT: MfTOTfTO 
TOT I eJl^unij^bu^i ^qalrq4; i” 4 meaning, 'The 

TO which has the quality of arousing eagerness in the minds of 
the hearers is called 3T3#T3)TTOT’. Obviously, the above nomen¬ 
clatures follow the qualities the things possess. 

123.6 Remarks 

The present is a desirable one in the system of devices. 

124.1 ^biPhIhti 

124.2 "tsifaftrT TOT,—' TOSftlT TOfrT TOTPTI TOT 

W4%l TOT—‘c&MTOW TOT I ^ ^ fTTOT 

Tif^r 3 t^4 j ii4)Pi, stoHi-ntiPi i tot ^t ^dif5- 

fttTOT TOTIW^TTOTOTFTI^T ^l” (TYV. 

App.III, p.XXIII). 

124.3 Meaning 

To compare A with B when they have some characteristic in 
common. This is done to praise A. 
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For example, when somebody says, ‘As knowledge shines like 
a lamp’, they know well that knowledge does not bum, it has 
no flames, colour or hot touch. Still the comparison is made 
taking into account the action of light, which both knowledge 
and lamp have in common. Since this is the case, the use of 
words in secondary sense, as above, is justifiable. 

124.5 Illustrations 

(i) While justifying the nomenclature of the figure Bhamaha 

says, ‘spjfa (BKR, p.39), meaning, 

‘ Since this figure of sense lights up the meaning in the beginning, 
in the middle and at the end of a poetic structure, it is rightly 
called a lamp.’ Here the action of a lamp is directly de¬ 
scribed. 

(ii) While commenting on 4^<’s line ‘*Tfe 'SIKl^i ^ilRki TOM 

1411’ (DKN, p.3)says, ‘^nllcklciW 

(ibid.), meaning, ‘The flame in the form of'hirers 
illuminates 3T?f, 35FT and %T.’ 

(iii) 3PR has referred to the action of illuminating in the following 
two passages: 

•q'blRd <9 «kI I |’ (VKL, p. 13). 

q*i«t>lPl 44>iyRl 11’ (ibid., p.46) 

(iv) has conceived of m (‘ ^T: 

'Smi: 35ft: l’ RKM, p.64), (HZgafo WTT*f 

#T fiftRT i ^ 35fo4cf: i’-ibid.) and (‘wwrsbnfHT *T: 

■wqiR) IT ^TT: 3>RT: I’-ibid.) kinds of poets. These 

nomenclatures are obviously based on the respective actions. 

124.6 Remarks 

In view of the above details, the present dh*8<r4 should be treated 
as an independent device. 

125.1 n«s;4fl( 
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125.2 Definition 



rT^TtW: l” (TYV, App.III, p.XXII). 

125.3 Meaning 

To compare one thing with another, possessing the same quality, 
performing the same function or having the same nature. 

125.4 Inclusion 

The function of the present is the same as that of the 

<jhhm rM^frb considered before (vide Section 44). In view of 
this, the present need not be regarded as a separate 

device. 

126.1 rTTEfer 


126.2 Definition 


414,—4c%4f^f44 
App.III, p.XXI). 



I” (TYV, 


126.3 Meaning 

A secondary use of language based on similarity between two 
objects. 

For instance, we say ‘Devadatta is asleep’, but we do not say, 
‘Devadatta’s body is asleep.’ As a person asleep has no feel¬ 
ings so his limb afflicted with a disease has no feelings. Such an 
afflicted limb is also called asleep. This description is based on 
the common property between the person and the limb. 

126.5 Illustrations 


4144 begins his work with the following three sutras which speak 
of one item, namely, aicigk: 

“45isf II II 

112 11 

4 4taJJ u IM£K*HKHI»4iqj 13 11” 


(VKL, p.l) 
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The following equations underlie these sutras: 

complete removal of Wl^Hs + elegant organiza¬ 
tion of ^Ts and 3Tcli|Rs. As a matter of fact, the removal of^fas 
is a concept different from the organization of ^s and sra^Rs. 
According to Vamana, the ^fas are the opposites of the ^pns 
^T: I ill I’’-ibid., p. 14), the ^s are the constant 
properties of poetry and they produce poetic charm. The sraflts 
are not the constant properties of poetry and they simply add to 
the poetic charm produced by the TPTs ^rrffr 

■ynTHII II 112 .II ^ft?*IT:|l3!l , -ibid.,pp.29- 

30). In other words, and 3Tel^R are mutually different 

concepts. Nevertheless,’beauty’ is common to and 

WR has taken this fact into account and com¬ 
posed the above three sutras. His commentator 7 Tt^5T clearly 
says S0-'4^M^I oAIKs^-MH)’ 5 

126.6 Remarks 

The present is an acceptable device. 

127.1 dlrt*H dlWlrM 


127.2 Definition 

“dlrt*4 HFT,—^K-ilt4dl4w dr^cdl<W-R4d l” (TYV, App.III, 
p.XXffl). 

127.3 Meaning 

To describe the experience of something as something else’s. 
For instance, a patient complains that he is having an unbearable 
urinary pain. That is to say, the patient is experiencing an un¬ 
bearable pain of urine. Now urine is an inanimate liquid. It can 
have neither pain, nor pleasure. But since urine stays in a patient’s 
body, the above statement is made in a secondary sense. 

127.5 Dlustration 


Vamana 



in the following tJJffrf:— 


dltWIifl 122 11 
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1 fTIrWr^^RfT) T?fafrn’ (VKL, 
p.8), meaning, ‘That also is called because of tfR^zp. That 
stands for ‘exuberance of the qualities of sense’. That exuber¬ 
ance is also named *t^f. This naming is done in a secondary 
sense, (cf. W; sbldfRl i). 

127.6 Remarks 

Since a scientific writer is quite often required to take the help 
of such secondary uses of language the present should 

be accepted as an inevitable device. 

128.1 nie^lHl 

128.2 Definition 

^TPT,—41=1 I W—‘4444^Kdm’ 

I” (TYV, App.III, p.XXII). 

128.3 Meaning 

To name an object after the prupose for which it is used. For 
instance, a H4*Hd is used for vomitting (^T) so it is itself called 

128.5 Illustration 

(i) Vamana affirms that the splitting of the letters yields an excel¬ 
lent I’-VKL, p.45). According to him, this type 

ofWB has nfW=t> and as its subtypes, (ibid., pp.45- 
46). He explains the first two subtypes with the help of the 
compound word =t>lci4w^'il$d*i. Now this compound can be sub¬ 
jected to three kinds of splitting as 

and «hfd<t>iH-^i(?dH! The 1=1-=^4 on fct in the first splitting moves 
to in the second splitting and further to 4 in the third splitting 
like the links of a chain. This movement resembles the move¬ 
ment of a chain. Consequently, this is named ^yjg-di and 
the TOWR issuing from it is also called , jl : eTT. 

The above compound word has two constituents, namely. 
According to the rules of coalition, 3)+3t 
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forms 7 T. That is to say, 3#!^ becomes because of the 4*4, 
proximity, of 4?. But if the coalition is broken, changes 
back to Thus the changed form of a word reverts back 
to its original form after the proximity ends. This change of change 
of 34q^ is named and the kind of' 2 ^ issuing from it is 
also called nRq<ta. 

The expression ^RT: i’ represents the ^j4 kind 

of When we split frfi, the merges with the preceding 
letters and % with the succeeding ones. In other words, frf> gets 
pounded or crushed (ie becomes ^4, powder). That is why this 
type of^qf is called ^4 and the kind of issuing from it is 
also named ^4. 

The above three kinds of are excellent examples of the 
present 

(ii) Some of the figures of sense are also named after the func¬ 
tions assigned to them. For example, ‘3tropRT WTRTCTOjcWW- 
HIHIcigR: 6 1’; ‘cPt 

vlfR: 7 1’; ‘3PJpT (BKR, p.40), etc. 

128.6 Remarks 

From the foregoing discussion it can certainly be said that the 
present must enjoy a place in the scheme of devices. 

129.1 'SreiTT 

129.2 Definition 

"JTCiRt ^,-4 WT WWlf ¥ clFT 5RFR; l” (TYV, App.III, p.XXII). 

129.3 Meaning 

To mention things similar in nature or of the same kind with 
words like 3tife, etc. It should, however, be noted in this 
connection that the similarity is sometimes implied and the 
as above, are not expressly used. 

129.5 Illustrations 


(i) While explaining 3PH’s sutra, 
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t^U: i’ (VKL, p.8), says, FfricT- 

i' 8 Similarly, he makes it clear that the word ^pjfrT 
appearing in TOR’s sutra, ‘HlrMK^Rlt>MHi!HH:g: i’ (VKL, p.56), 
means (TFjfrTCM 3tra«f: i’ 9 . In his own °rftr on the sutra, 
hkkI T§c^T^T: f (VKL, p.69) ^FR clarifies that stlfc means WR 
i'-ibid.). 

(ii) In his ferotf on TsR's ‘fRfrcRPJRfl’ (RKL, p.77), 
says, ‘(l*PK: Wsi' (ibid.). Similarly, he notes that ‘WT’ also 
means W (‘^T 7M: >l4>kl4:1’-ibid.). 

(iii) cpFF uses the word in ‘TJcFR <>4M^frlM<4f4)<+dM^rriHi 

(KVJ, p. 133) to meanJRJR. 

(iv) On ^rreR’s ^lR<+.r«f 3frT sRTOR*#?R:i’ (VLK, 

p.6), comments as under: 

‘y,q*iichKi 3H^^FqgiRM<q4qiqqt Jiwi^ i’ (ibid.). 

(v) The following extracts from f^%W’s qH^hKqPsqii will go to 
show that he also takes snft to mean ‘and the rest similar in 
nature': 



‘TT^ 


129.6 Remarks 


(VCC, Part two, p.50) 
(ibid., p.5l) 
cRtenro) l’ 

(ibid., p.53) 
(ibid., p. 135) 
(ibid., p. 138) 


A scientific author who prefers brevity very often uses 3Tlfe which 
is the equivalent of et cetera in English. Incidentally, he also wants 
his reader/s to think about the concepts similar in nature. This 
FTOftRT expects the readers to discover the unsaid part of the 
scientific text. 

The above illustrations make it abundantly clear that ?fcT, cRT, 
Tftf, snjfrT and R are also used to denote TO in addition to the 
usual and well-known 3tifo 
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130.1 

130.2 Definition 

33facvT«lcrr (TYV, App.III, 

p.XXI). 

130.3 Meaning 

To describe the abundance or plentifulness of something. 

130.5 Illustrations 


(i) According to abundance of compound words is the 

life of prose compositions ("afa: 4)ftd*u’-DKN, 

p.49). This does not mean that there are no compound words in 
poetry. They certainly are there in poetry, but not to the extent 
to which they are found in prose. 


(ii) observes that the strikingness one notices in sPRpw 
is also abundantly noticeable in and HqWtfrh atel^Rs. 


(iii) RFTJ 




d^f^^i’-VLK, p.36). Ri^dd^l explains this concept say¬ 
ing, I dcHHItPJTkd W 

attest (ibid.). 


130.6 Remarks 


^4kq is closely related to some characteristics of poetic con¬ 
cepts and should, therefore, be accepted as an independent 
device. 

131.1 ijHlffll dl^<rM 

131.2 Definition 

' \dk3l l 'TFT,—RT nftrsi ?F% RFTfriR; (3#) f^ftldll” 

(TYV, App. m, p.xxni). 

131.3 Meaning 

A word used in everyday life in one sense is used in another 
sense in science or a scientific treatise. For instance, we use the 


MIS-14 
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word in our daily life to mean colour-white, red, etc, but in 
the arrgifc it means a symptom. 

131.4 Inclusion 

Such words as SRrifjrc, ara^TH, srcrwra, a^kai, 

W, chlPd, Wl, ^pT, 3TRT, ^pf, 41Hl«ll4], JR7R, jftfrT, 
fllrr, cfe, ftlUT, Rkfa, f^T, 

*PWT, *Fnfa, etc are quite often used in our day-to- 

day communication as also in poetics. But their meanings are to 
be understood in poetics according to the conventions or tradi¬ 
tions of the science of poetry. In everyday life they are under¬ 
stood differently. 

This function of’prftfT cTF5tftc*T is performed by (i) OM No.2 of 
tRRjfrfi (vide Section 54) and (ii) PM of n-^Rb (vide 
Section 69). Hence it is not necessary to consider the present 
as a separate device. 

132.1 faeFT? 

132.2 Definition 

^fFT,—RiM(lrlfsb4l I I HffrRTW 

^ fam: I” (TYV, App.III, p XXI). 

132.3 Meaning 

The opposite action; a natural substance is named after an un¬ 
natural one and vice versa. 

For example, vegetables are known as TTra; they are ‘s^frT’s. 
But when they are cooked they undergo changes; they are ‘faffcPs, 
still they are called TTRt. 

132.4 Inclusion 

Let us consider the above example of "STra. When we are in a 
market-place we purchase ?M, the raw material for food. From 
the circumstantial context we know that in a market-place 
is a When we bring ?Tra home and cook it, it changes to 
food. This TTR? is a Rl<j>Ri at the dining table. Thus the 
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and fa'jfrliq of are governed or determined by the context. 
This process corresponds with OM No. 1 of the (vide 

Section 45). In view of this, it is not necessary to treat the present 
as a separate device. 

133.1 WrftTfT 


133.2 Definition 


"TO1tEc!T HPT,-*&FFT I 

Ml” (TYV, App.III, p.XXII). 


133.3 Meaning 


To group a substance under a particular class in spite of its pos¬ 
sessing characteristics of some other class. This type of group¬ 
ing is based on the predominance of the characteristic of that 
particular class. 

For example, honey is grouped under ^f, class of sweet 
things, although it slightly contains W, astringent taste. It is 
so done because of the predominance of the sweet taste in honey. 

Since this is the same as considered under 

Section 93.1, it need not be regarded as a separate device. 

134.1 UPflui rllW)c"M 


134.2 Definition 

"itN ^TFT, ?” (TYY, App.III, p.XXI). 

st^RtT’s commentary is not available beyond the word 

^TR Hence we cannot formulate any idea about the nature of the 
present ausAc*). 

135.1 


135.2 Definition 

wti\” (TYV, App.HI, p.XXII). 

135.3 Meaning 

Constant association; invariable relationship. 
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For example, people only see smoke and say that there is a fire 
because they know that there is an inseparable relationship be¬ 
tween the smoke and the fire. 



135.5 Illustrations 

(i) The present is noticeable in the sutra and the ^frr 

thereon written by Vamana, reading as under: 

wrafrunon 

ri fcT:? 

ilRl.£4kdW)d>W JlfrlMRl^fcl l" (VKL, pp.51 - 

52) meaning,’The knowledge of one of the two properties of 
something is gained through its inseparable connection (or inti¬ 
mate association) with the other.’ 

(ii) has composed the following to his work: 

‘fM #Trfcrf*R: ^1 

niwt m f -Mdl'IHKIdofl 11' (VLK, p.l) 

In the compound the author has used ^ but has 

not used its associative The commentator explains this inti¬ 
mate relationship in the words reproduced below: 

iter ■n^l ^ 

<vnfcq(cl *IR: l’ (ibid.). 

135.6 Remarks 


The present performs a very subtle and an inevitable 

function and should, therefore, be treated as a separate device. 

136.1 WT d l T^lg q 


136.2 Definition 

^TlRRT FIR R Flpft w# 

■ZRf-fSRT W J^nfcf I m H fafT W TJFRfrT, Rfc dff ? t*RTl” (TYV, 
App. Ill, p.XXII). 

136.3 Meaning 

To speak of the residence of the one that resides and vice versa. 
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In other words, to speak of the container for the thing contained 
in it and vice versa. For example, we say the tongue tastes. 
Actually, the tongue is just a sense-organ; it is the power of 
taste that perceives the taste. The sense-organ is the and 
the power of taste i.e. TRRT is the Tsjrft. But instead of saying 
IRRT ITT ^FnTfrT, we say fall, the WR, TO y^nfrt. This is a 
secondary use of language. 

136.5 Illustrations 


(i) The Indian poeticians have conceived of a figure of speech 
called named after the region-name WZ. The SFprrcr 

dear to the residents of the ctis region is called While 

explaining this nomenclature commentator, says, 

(UKS, p.7). Similar ex¬ 
planations have been put forward by (vide VLK, p.46) 

and frSFFT (vide VSD, p.672). 


(ii) It is quite known to the students of Indian Poetics that the 

literary styles fi^r, eTl#f and others have been named 
after the regions of their prevalence. While commenting on 3PFfs 
sutra. drtlHIWI l’ (VKL, p.4), clearly writes. 

cR^i’ 10 meaning, ‘The words 
etc refer to the poets residing in the and other territo¬ 
ries, in a secondary sense.’ 

(iii) also observes, ‘4*41^ 

ftcRT: WW: l’ (KVJ, p.97). 


136.6 Remarks 


The above illustrations go to establish that the poeticians speak 
of as a TOFft and vice versa in a routine course and, there¬ 
fore, the WT should be regarded as a separate device. 

137 To sum up- 

Of the seventeen dh*$)<r4s dealt with in the foregoing sections, 
the wfrzf should be totally dropped because it has not been 
considered by 3t« u Kti. The 3T^ra, n44dl, t^R and 4*m>ni 
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can be included in some of the devices discussed previously, so 
they need not be considered as separate devices. The rest eleven 
errors, namely, 5*?, 'ju|jjjD|foqer t ijuipflifo, 
r(T^24, TO, and tTOT have definite functions to 

perform in a scientific work and hence should be treated as 
useful devices. 

138. Sundry Devices 

A closer examination of the works on Sanskrit poetics reveals 
that the poeticians have made use of as many as eighteen de¬ 
vices over and above the ones considered so far. These extra or 
sundry devices, not defined by the theorists, can alphabetical ly 
be listed as under: 

STJffrf, SRPT, 3TcjRlTfaFT, StlRT, 3^- 

^iftWFRT, 4R5»dl<*, RT(-TO*r)ft^T, 

q^tPTtWT^T, THWTWft 

and grqraR. 

The following procedure will be adopted while discussing these 
sundry devices: 

(i) Naming the device, 

(ii) Explaining its nature and 

(iii) Giving illustrations. 

We now take up the above-mentioned devices one by one. 

139.1 SPJ^frT 

139.2 Nature 

The tradition defines as 'N^I44 nwM4KM«M4i4hi^uihi’' 
(GSP, p. 19) meaning, ‘To re-employ in the succeeding sentence 
the words, etc used in the preceding sentence for the purposes 
of 2RPT'; the logical connection of words. 

139.3 Illustrations 

(i) In his own $r\ on the sutra. ‘3F4T^npT^ i’ (VKL, p. 16) 
°fFR himself says: q4fhr*Fp#i’ (ibid.). Again on the sutra. 
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l’ (ibid., p.20) he suggests, l’ (ibid.). 

Similarly, his ffrT on the sutra, 'om 4<*I^... l’ (ibid., p.23) reads 
thus: 'qi=wlPi ffrT l’ (ibid.) 

(ii) On ^mre’s ^filter 'w<iftFr l’ (VLK,p.9), his says: 

fsb^qxfrl l’ (ibid.). 

(iii) In fa^R’s < <riiRr^^4>JlH N ' also we have instances of sr^ffrf 
such as Tsrrt fR l’ (VSD, p.88), ‘m ^ w sjWjdRftl’ 
(ibid., p. 164), etc. 

(iv) After the =blft<wsf ‘3l<4-dl'K’ (KAS, p.40) writes, 

i' (ibid.). 

Thus a^lri seems to be a very common feature of the method 
of exposition of a scientific text. 

140.1 31^T 


140.2 Nature 

Traditionally 3F3*T means, ‘wmrafwTT ‘(GrSP.,22). It is a means 
to show the mutual relations of the words used in a sentence. It 
helps the reader to know the logically acceptable meaning of a 
sentence. 


140.3 Dlustrations 


(i) The first half of ^Tftre’s fdl#l reads thus: ^ 

^ti’ (VLK, p.l). The^terc, ftr^nf&T, shows the 
3F3*T saying, '#tT4^Rl ^ i' (ibid.). Similarly 

the 3RTC of the Teita, ‘^kimfr^WnH^TT i’ (ibid., p.69) reads 
as under: 



ftl^ri'(ibid.). 


(ii) InhisfeVfr ontheTcite, (KAS, p.76) 

shows the in the words, ‘anieilcHl wpitr*F^T: l’ (ibid.). 

To point out the 3F^r of the words used in an expression is a 
very common practice of the writers. 
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141.2 Nature 

To show the reader/s the way to interpret the text ie to provide 
guidance for the proper interpretation of the meaning of the text. 

141.3 Illustrations 

(i) After illustrating the called ?TfT, advises the 

readers to find or compose examples of the other spfMs in the 
same way (‘3FFTT f^TT SFq^fs^i’-DDR, p.186). 

(ii) exemplifies the by the verse ‘toft 

3RTf ’ (VLK, p.90). In regard to that sirlfK suggests 

to the readers to think about the reconciliation of the meaning 
(‘■sncRT RWRf i’-ibid.). 

(iii) gives a number of directions to the readers. For 

example, i’ (VSD, p.252); 

^q4fDl |’ (ibid., p.254); ‘^5 WnTrTKl sTS^TT I' 
(ibid., p.264). Thus he directs the readers to other works for a 
fuller understanding of the relevant concepts. 

142.1 a ra F r ref q r m 

142.2 Nature 

This comprises some smaller devices as— 

(i) to compose a scientific work in question-answer form, 

(ii) to suggest variant readings, 

(iii) to refer to the schools of the thinkers in the words ‘ffcT 
3teT:\ ‘?frr ‘^fcT 3T441-4I:’, etc., 

(iv) to present a self-composed verse to illustrate a scientific 
concept. 

(v) to explain the mode of entries in a manuscript, etc. 

143.1 3TTTWT 

143.2 Nature 

The beginning of a scientific work. 
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143.3 Illustration 

RiscMftl advises as under in this connection: 

‘Rjfef ^ tr#5R^I 

WfNlfrf TIT^q sjft l' (VLK, p.2) 

meaning, ‘The head (ie the beginning) of a scientific work should 
consist of 


(i) an auspicious prayer to a deity (for the attainment of success), 

(ii) the mention of the subject-matter of the work, 

(iii) the correlation between the work and the subject-matter and 


(iv) the purpose of the science. 

Ri^ J ifO| has clearly explained each of the above four constitu¬ 
ents in his passage reproduced below: 

Tl^J: I I 'ddtfallH I 

RRRR f^FTt 

I cdH*d< 11 J d^d I 

The above passage reveals how systematic and clearcut the think¬ 
ing of the ancient thinkers was! 


144.1 ■sq^prr 


144.2 Nature 

‘WilfrNKdx^ TrfrT ^diMfdMK^H l’ (GSP, p.56) is the traditional 
definition ofT^ra^T. This amounts to “Implying something that has 
not been actually expressed, implication of something in addition 
or any similar object where only one is mentioned.” (SED, 
P 113). 

144.3 Illustrations 

(i) After quoting a verse from the 75 ^ 1 ^ illustrating the an^T 

(=a aroused after seeing the destruction caused by an 
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elephant), says: ‘^R^i odidNcrRFTF?, ifa 
37I^TT sm^TOT: l’(DDR, p.204). 

(ii) The word in WW’s ^iR^T rmtrt: l' (VLK, p.9) 

has been explained by Ri^d J lRl as under: 

(ibid). 

(iii) frsrcra in his own ^frt on the '*PTft wrt ’ (VSD, 

p.644) says, ‘FNPllfciil&tl yteflyuilfa l ?PT 3# t^rTFT 

Mr#iTi’ (ibid.). 

This device is a combination of OM No. 1 of the srfrf^T cH^jrt> 
(vide Section 33), the PM of the srafalrr (vide Section 

39) and the tra>R ni-^1^ (vide Section 129) and hence need not 
be regarded as a separate device. 

145.1 ^n^Trftr-^RT 


145.2 Nature 


All poeticians right from Bhamaha down to Jagannatha share a 
common notion that the poetry, is a i?dk, the body, of the 
ct,|oqy*,o| or of a pretty young woman. They have described the 
different organs of that w; and also the soul existing in it. 


145.3 Dlustrations 


(i) arm says:-‘'fHrrac*n 11611 


■Woirpt i 


116 11 


(VKL, p.3) 


(ii) praises the and describes him as under: 

^ «n§t, ill.:, ^IN 4 k 1, 3ft 

RraT 1 m-. tra# ^ sqn sit^ 3Rmi tt fttiRh 

sriHldOtcrf^iftd; ^ ^iHct|;4Pd i” 

(RKM, p.6). 


(iii) team’s description as contained in the passage quoted be¬ 
low is quite well-known: 

4Kl4f •WlRSPlT, 'y r TI: ^fNft^qR^ <thi: (Id4l- 

3TotlKT: cfcdcb^yifrdcf l’ (VSD, p. 11). 
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The above analogy facilitates the process of understanding of 
the various 4jMu4s. 

146.1 

146.2 Nature 


To clarify the metrical structure of an illustrative verse. 


146.3 Illustrations 


informs his readers that qmrc’s verses, '^TT ^ <qi$sl> i’ 
(VLK, p.49), l’ (ibid., p.50) and ‘T»T1W I* 

(ibid., p.53) are composed in the called ■hWi 41 and 



up in the thus provides guidance to the 

readers in order to make their understanding of the text com¬ 
plete. 

147.17n?*roWfa^aFT 


147.2 Nature 

To clarify the purport or the intention of the author. 

147.3 Illustrations 

(i) On 4>iR<W, l” (DKN, p. 13) his com¬ 
mentator writes: i” (ibid.). 

Here ^f^f’s purport has been explained. 

(ii) While commenting on the f^gtsfrPM: l” (VKL, p.55) 

qpR himself says, ^Ji?t q 4xfer i" 

(ibid., p.56). 

(iii) $-a4> has recorded such qic’rf in his work from time to 

time. For example, dic94*(l” (KVJ, pp.6, 188, 193, 

448, etc), “qqqqqrfWt:” (ibid., p.124), ’•refcri” (ibid., 

p .442). These statements are of the nature of supplementary 
explanations. 

(iv) has noted down the gist of qmtz’s ideas at several 
places. For example, he notes, “srq «nq: 

tmi i” (VLK, p.10); 
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*!M: m&m l” (ibid., p.18); 

“f^FTT^: I 3 WT ffrl *IR: l" (ibid., p.5), etc. 

148.1 

148.2 Nature 

To point out the mistakes or lapses of the original author. 

148.3 Illustrations 

(i) has enumerated the two figures of sense, namely 3W 
and in this order (UKS, p.l), but while actually dealing 
with them, he has taken up first (ibid., pp. 15-16) and 3W 
later (ibid., pp. 17-29). This is really a because it violates the 
order of enumeration of the items. But 3^3’s commentator, 

has justified it arguing that among the verses from 
the examples oNfa^ appear first and those of 
3W next. In order to keep that sequence intact, 3^7 has re¬ 
versed the serial order of the above two STctfRs while actually 
dealing with them. This justification does not sound reasonable 
because the sequence of items in a WR is principal and that 
(of the same items) in a ^i4>i<*l is subordinate. (For the original 
extract from Vrft^R^M’s faffcT, see Section 85.5). 

(ii) 3FH has named three •*Mi^-s, namely, feiT and 

(VKL,p.8) and included in the ('eR^irqMBw'hil 

jjftRRWTR ^ JraWn.i’-ibid., p. 10). As a matter of 
fact Jrfrffl is at the root of all poetic creations and deserves to be 
mentioned at the head of the srtM Vamana has erred in 
giving it a secondary place. Gopendra takes cognizance of this 
error and observes: wi qfrFFftePlJ *Trj TSRiqRbPki 

?fcT rir^-^T 1 ' 11 

149.1 SRTciter 

149.2 Nature 

Just as a door facilitates the entrance to a building so also some 
deltas just introduce a subject to the readers. Such i!dl<*s are 
called 
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149.3 Dlustration 

(i) has just named thirty-five figures of speech such as fa?, 
TOlt, etc in the karika Nos 2 to 6 of the fourth MfWk of his 
work (VLK, p.39). Taking this fact into account Ris^iPi notes 
down at the end of the discussion on the thirty-fifth aid+K, 
^Sci^Ki: *PJFPIR: ^jftTcTT^ ^ °^K9Hldi: l" (ibid., p.95). 
He has opened the topic of the ftfts in these words: "3TO 
fifrl&KHi? l” (ibid., p.96). The word sJR is used here in a second¬ 
ary sense. This device does not serve any specific purpose and 
should, therefore, be ignored. 

150.1 TOT(TOTO)ft^?T 

150.2 Nature 

•TO or TOTO means a rule or a principle. The ancient theorists 
refer to rules or principles to substantiate their theories or doc¬ 
trines. In this connection they use the technical terms as siftRJR, 
•TO, ftpro, 41 Id, TOTO, trRWT, etc. 


150.3 Illustrations 


(i) ^TJTTOtfr (VKL, 

P 16). 

^cfroftlrr witt 41 ^mw Pfcn- f?T: \” u 

(iii) “TOf It totot tiM'tiKinrnmPd fft TOroirf srftfo tiro ^ttoto wi 
tipfaftl” (VLK, p.4). 

(iv) About the sSTOfaro advises, “srftraTTOTj ?f? ^tT- 

fadl+4l*i ?ft i” (ibid., p.28). 

(v) “3TO T3TO1 : ?^rft?TO 1J T5fTOI% ‘^TOTOTFf TOtl H TOTOft' ?ft ^ TOT: l” 
(VSD, p.79). 

(vi) “ TOcTOT: WZ-- ?TTOT«f: ffcT TOTOTif fttl” (ibid., p.342) 

(vii) “^Jft TOTTOTOM44 <*4<>q^| ^ft 

jmi41hi 4I<4 M cid-tiiyn^id cttot 

TOTOTt^l” (KAS, pp.88-89). 


' TOTO WT 
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151.t 

151.2 Nature 

This device predominantly performs three functions, namely, 

(i) to explain the purpose of the words used in a sutra or a 
karika, 

(ii) to justify the use of those words and 

(iii) to give reason for the order of their enumeration. Let us 
consider the illustrations. 

151.3 Illustrations 

(i) WTOT’s definition of sfjjm contains the word (“ffa 

f-VKL, p.47). He explains why he has used that 
word in his ffrf which reads thus: ^ wqjRFTHj” (ibid.) 

(ii) In the sutra, tsiT ^frTi l” 13 TO has 

mentioned iMf, and Wc¥r in this order the reason wherefor 
has been explained by in the passage reproduced below: 

3TOrR ifelFir, 3T^T¥FIT 3Rf l” 14 

(iii) fawm’s definition of TOR reads as, TOfat- 

(VSD, p.788). He has himself explained his in¬ 
tention of using the expressions and ‘RTWf' say¬ 
ing, ifrT and ^ S=F(: l” 

(ibid.) respectively. 

(iv) “ TOR ^ (KAS, p.2) is 

definition of TOT. The prupose of the word ?£T therein has been 
explained by %RlRfa?T saying, “3t«jKiRl i” 

(ibid., p.3). Similarly, the word #RT appears in the affirmation, 
"cT^R TOR R (ibid., p. 75). The purpose of 

this adjective has been explained by ^idPiST saying, “f^?TPT 

I” (ibid.). 

Thus this device helps a deeper and clearer understanding of the 
scientific text. 
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It is the general practice of the scientific authors to quote a tra¬ 
ditional thought or saying in order to substantiate or prove a 
scientific concept. Such a quotation is normally preceded by 
such words or expressions as 7 TM, 3^ 
srai?, araig:, ^ ^r, ?r«rr 

Pd, etc. 

152.3 Dlustrations 



(i) “sre W3Ei wrPr fhr: wiR<4 

T IR d'wis 

(ii) “Hf^^-tPTPn^RPnW: 5Rlf: (KVJ, p.214). 

(iii) ffcT l” (VLK, p.2). 

(iv) “ MPlMPd (VSD, p. 107). 

8,T53 ^ 11” (ibid., p.732). 


Such traditional thinking lends support to the matter under con¬ 
sideration. 


153.1 

153.2 Nature 


To separate compound words into their component parts. 

153.3 Illustrations 

(i) ‘*Kl*q’ (DKN,p.3)=‘7T^ (ibid.); 

(ibid.,p.8)=^ (^iffi) 3T CR3TDTI (ibid.). 

(ii) ntu'viid i’ (VKL, p.3); ‘arfajchiPriHril 

t>lPdlT Ptfcltl 4FTI t?T 3tt'3f:3>lfdTOftl’ (ibid., p.5); dipRdW 

#3n((ibid., p. 11); ef|ch'H4)d (ibid., p.18), etc. 

The function of this device is very efficiently carried out by 
considered under Section 81 and hence this device can 
easily be omitted. 
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154.1 

154.2 Nature 


To invite the attention of the readers to the topics the words 
used in a sutra or a karika suggest. 

154.3 Dlustration 

Read 3FTC’s following 

RUtil^d qnaf ^14411’ (VLK, p.3). 

takes up the three compound words contained in the 
above karika one by one and tells the readers what each of 
those words points to. For example, “w^Kl4-’ 504^1 
f^dT4: MR^sta: ^Rlci: I 3Tcf45RT3 

4sbl«k<lW4:, 3?!^ ItfWI:, 3H$dRlR*J:1 3#T ^ 

^RT: I TCI 

4#IM: WTClf^faT:, M3 ^RMT:, iU^dHpddHJ 

3#T flfcNfrRWd ?llftdH, W ?8 WtfNfc: ^RT: I 3f?R: 

r^inR'e^v l” (ibid.). 

The present device corresponds with OM No.3 of the f^TCT 
d'd^Rb (vide Section 63) and, therefore, need not be consid¬ 
ered as a separate device. 

155.1 


155.2 Nature 


The ancient Indian scientific treatises are classified on the basis 
of their purpose, the readership (ie the stratum of the readers 
they are addressed to), the volume of the subject-matter, etc. 

155.3 Illustrations 


<M$)tsR has presented the classification of the scientific treatises 
as under: 


“^Flt fRr: I 



: I 3n^RT 

f^R- 
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H'vHfsHI I ct)|Rcf)i | <5TW^th^<>TnRKll qiRRfcfilfrl 

W^T: I” (RKM, p.5). 

The above types of ^nw^ts can be explained as under: 

(i) ^—is the primary type of a scientific treatise. The ^ has 
been defined as 

aiwhlHH^fcl ^[441 f^: 1l’ (GSP, p.225) 

Generally, the sutras are composed in prose but they are some¬ 
times composed even in verse. 16 

(ii) ffrT -it explains all the contents of the ^s. It is confined to 
the explanation of the meanings of the words in the ^ 

i’-GSP, p. 191). Vamana, for example, has 
composed a ^frr named on his own ('w*T 

WT^lfrRfjT^T^f^RTI I I’-VKL, 

p. 1). Thus the hdlps the reader to familiarize himself with the 

contents of the sutra. In some cases the ffrT is written by the 
himself, while, in general, it is written by somebody else. 

(iii) T T^frT —An expository treatise containing sutras and the ^frT 

thereon is called WcT. Ws is a treatise that 

belongs to the T^fcf class of writing. 

(iv) ’TM —A *TM contains exposition of each word contained in 

the sutra. Besides, it counters the objections raised by the op¬ 
ponent and dispels the opponent’s doubts. Very subtle thinking 
is included in the bhasya. It also deals with secondary and inci¬ 
dental subtopics, q u 4r) ^ I ^ qu44) 

11 ’ (GSP, p. 151) is the traditional definition of 
■RTST In fine, a *TW is a deeper and more inclusive sort of expo¬ 
sition. 

(v) <fter—It is a work which explains the meaning of the original 

text. It has been traditionally defined as I’(GSP, 

P-90). 


MIS-15 
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(vi) qfsOT—A work that splits difficult words and tells their mean¬ 
ings is called Mi^l. It is a work that is quite limited in scope. 

(vii) —It is a verse couched in very few words expressive 
of a comprehensive meaning. The karika can easily be memo¬ 
rized. Barring a few exceptions, most of the works on Indian 
poetics are composed in karikas. 

(viii) eiil&b—A work containing reflections on the said, unsaid 
and improperly said things is called a Here, "unsaid’ means 
implied or suggested and improperly said means not expressed 
neatly or intelligibly. 

The above are different types of theoretico-scientific treatises. 

156.1 ^TOTT 

156.2 Nature 

To make use of hearsay to prove a rule or establish a principle. 

156.3 Illustrations 

(i) has referred to the rules pertaining to the use of lan¬ 

guage in different territories on the basis of hearsay, as follows: 

f| TTfT% ftRjytFTl HPTTM; eft ^?^RRKl PPPHT ^ 

HHf&TT fPTH: ^-41^^4*^161-4: 

‘‘8£4H P fRfPT HTH TRTi PT tJ^frT HHH 

PrRTpTt ■ = TFT TRT; HlfrTHTHRWTP:^ tJ^frt HHTH 

PH TIPI; TJ^frT 

HHR ^l” (RKM, p.50). 

The above hearsay information tells us that there was a ban on 
the pronunciation of certain letters in the female apartments of 
the palaces of different kings. 

00 It is again who tells us, on the basis of hearsay, that 

eblRinm, ^3, 3PR, PH, HRfa and some other poets were 
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examined in their skill at poetic compositions at and 

H sntt, and some other 5|H*m>Ks 

were examined on their knowledge of various Ws at Hietciyi. 
Titter's original words read as under: 

'■apfr %55 iRrTT 

M(ll$tdlRltf f^l^TeTRT^I I 
“^Trt ^ WfcT^T W^nRqffefT- 

TOfeWt 'qttl^TrTT: 11” (ibid., p.55) 

The above hearsays tell us that and were the 

examination centres for the poets and scientists respectively. 

This piece of information sheds light on the linguistic practices 
and traditions of ancient Indian literary culture. 

With this we come to the end of the discussion of the sundry 
devices. 

157 To Sum up- 

Of the eighteen sundry devices considered above, sqcRFT, 
Rj^k-ferft and are not materially important 

and can, therefore, be dropped. The remaining fourteen devices 
are useful in many respects. A few uses of theirs can be listed as 
under: 

(i) They provide guidance for the proper interpretation of the 
text of a scientific work, 

(ii) They promote complete understanding of a text, 

(iii) They shed light on the purpose and the purport of the au¬ 
thor, 

(iv) They lend support to the theoretical concepts, 

(v) They clarify the structural niceties of a scientific composition, 

(vi) They help to identify the class to which a particular treatise 
belongs and 
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(vii) They shed light on the Ancient Indian linguistic practices 
and the traditions of ancient Indian literary culture. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

The Faults Of A 
Scientific Treatise 


A based Analysis of Vamana’s efiTsn^f^n^Tftl 
158 The concepts of and d-sHJuis 

Just as there are 'frM^hs and ^Tsppis so also there are WSTCfas 
and yireryrs, named d-ddHs and TT^Hs respectively. 3W°KrT has 
conceived of fifteen rR^s, the negative ?R«Pfs and has 
conceived of nineteen T^Rs, the positive <R£Rts. First, let us 
familiarize,ourselves with them and then deal with them one by 
one. 


158.1 As stated above, SRRrT has enumerated the following 
cRTfas: 

“rTSTT rR^: {cm«TT-) 1.3Wft4¥W*L 

2. 3. 3H^Ttr4H, 4. 5. 6. 

7 . 8 . 9 . 10 - 11 . 

12. f4:WWb 13. 14. 3RT(^)s5^h 15. SWcRf (flcll)” 

(TYV, App.III, p.XXIII). 


We shall rearrange them later in the alphabetical order with a 
view to observing discipline and uniformity in writing. 

158.2 has prefaced the list of the cRyRs with a statement 
that there are various treatises on the science of medicine in 
vogue around but not all of them are worth studying. So a curi¬ 
ous reader should choose only such a treatise as contains the 
TfTs particularized below. The passage which enlists the cR^JTs 
reads as under: 
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332^333, 33M5FTjf^Rf, SHM'ld^Tklq, 331^, 

WW, WIR, 31^k, OTWf, 3$- 

nt^lfclPlSWiR, 3RMsf, 3I0Jc1i|<3)T u i, 33RpRh33>, 3?T^i' J |c|cl, 3^HRUT33T ^1 
Fr^TETTdcT mF[l mi #^IWTcr ^iRrMWO) f^T WTR# 

(TYV, Introduction to the Second Edition, p.xii, footnote 32). 


In the last sentence of the above passage says that just as 
the sun dispels darkness so also a scientific work endowed with 
the above excellences removes ignorance. The consideration of 
the d"khs and d^ J ] IJ|s offers completeness to the set of devices 
dealt with in the foregoing Sections. 

According to the ‘sai^dlfr we first 

deal with the rRRfas. While doing so we shall point out the in¬ 
stances of the cfas from Vamana’s Kavyalankarasutrani. 

We shall first rearrange the dodtos mentioned at 158.1 above in 
an alphabetical order and then begin their discussion. 

I. StRtfa^d cfa, 2.33fMs(M, 3.3RRfe, 4.3T5RTfjR, 

6.3TOWrTT^- 7.3TORIRn4, 8.3TgtIRlf^, 9.^31^, 10.ft:SWm, 

II. 'JTFrfi, 12.fr35fsfR3, 13.f^5, 14.^TT^?T and 15.3rf^f. 

The mode of treatment of the di^le^s (Sections 120 to 136) 
will be adopted here. 

159.1 atfrifclfdd rl-oIcf)M 


159.2 Definition 


dRrmif&T ^rafrtsRnfct, t^rsM^r ^i” (TYV, App.UI, 

p.XXIV). 

159.3 Meaning 

Undue elaboration; to describe or discuss something beyond a 
reasonably acceptable limit. If somebody proposes to describe 
all the substances which are sweet, rich in sweetness and issuing 
from sweetness, they will be considered to have indulged in the 
3#rffrFF rT^re. 
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159.4 Illustrations 

If we do not take the above definition too literally, we can point 
out two instances of the present 3ft in Vamana’s work. 

Vamana could have bracketed the sutra, i is 11” 

(VKL, p.74) with the successive sutra, fti161l” (ibid.) 

because the subject-matter of both the sutras is the same. 

Similarly, the two consecutive sutras namely, “<t>i(&hl4 ^trT 
11” (ibid., p.84) and i” (ibid.) are governed by 

the same Pas 4.3.11. It would have been proper for Vamana to 
put these two sutras together. 

159.5 Remarks 

By treating the above two pairs of sutras separately Vamana 
has increased the volume of his work by two sutras. 

160.1 37frWf^n<T 

160.2 Definition 

TTFT,—^TSIT ft«IT Tft 

ft 3 jRBrawebc||cWHlfi|f?l 3ft: I ” (TYV, App.III, p.XXIV). 

160.3 Meaning 

To describe or discuss something so very briefly that it is not 
adequately intelligible. If the text is it is likely to be 

meaningless, ambiguous, expressive of unexpected meaning, or 
confusing. 

160.5 Remarks 

As we do not find any example of the present 3ft in Vamana’s 
work, we can say it does not suffer from the srfrPFil^RT 3ft. 

161.1 TRSfcF rF5f3tft 

161.2 Definition 

TPftTftrT does not provide the definition of this 3ft. 

161.5 Remarks 

We cannot say anything about this 3ft with respect to Vamana's 
work. 
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162.1 ^ysrf'iH 

162.2 Definition 

“SBFTftFi •TDT,—' J T S IT R g ‘R 

JlIHlft W^l cRT T l” (TYV, 

App.III, p.XXIV). 

162.3 Meaning 

Not to mention the aim or purpose and the utility of the scientific 
work. 

162.5 Remarks 

Since Vamana has clarified the purpose and utility of his treatise 
in its very first 3RJTRT of the first his work is free of the 

present 

163.1 

163.2 Definition 

“3Wf^k RRffa ’ 

ffri” (TYV, App.III, p.XXIII). 

163.3 Meaning 

To use words which are uncommon, unpopular, or obsolete. 

163.5 Remarks 

Since Vamana does not make use of such words his work is 
untouched by the present %?. 

164.1 

164.2 Definition 

qpr,—^gl»lRRS[^i” (TYV, App.III, p.XXIV). 

164.3 Meaning 

To compose ununited, inconsistent or mutually unattached sutras; 
to leave topics unassociated with one another. 

164.4 Illustrations 

Vamana is a very methodical writer. His whole work is a well- 
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knit composition. While discussing the f^FT d<l^Rb (see Section 
63), it has been shown under 63.5. (iii) how different topics and 
subtopics in his work are meticulously linked with one another. 
The only places where he has failed to maintain this carefulness 
are as under: 

While discussing various Wcis^ks in the second 3F3FT of the 
fourth atfaWT of his work, he has shown how one arofalR is 
different from another. But he has failed to show how 3FRTC 
(VKL, p.61) and sWilw (ibid.) are interrelated and how 
(ibid., p.66) is different from ^4)Ptdl (ibid.). 

164.5 Remarks 

Because of the above two instances Vamana’s work is slightly 
blemished by the 

i65.i3rcmr<iTtf 

165.2 Definition 

“(SlTOIFPf ^FT,-) 3TC dld^rl I WtSft ^iVlddd: WF* 

f^r (tyv, App.m, p.xxiv). 

165.3 Meaning 

To wind up the discussion of a topic in the middle without com¬ 
pleting it. 

Such an incomplete discussion prevents the reader/s from ob¬ 
taining full information/knowledge of the topic concerned. 

165.4 Illustrations 

(i) While enumerating the subtypes of TO and TO TOFT says: 
TOTO^T ^1 3FFit: 

(VKL, p. 13). 

In the above four subtypes of writings are mentioned. 
They are mu-siPm.!*, Mil-pM«&, TO-3 iPi«i«s. and TO-Pi®!*!*,. Of these 
TO-frro refers to TOTT, etc, TO-3TPM4 refers to g*R>s, 
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etc, and refers to etc. These 

compositions are well-known. But 7 T?l-3Tf^g is not popular. 
Vamana, therefore, should have given its definition to enlighten 
the reader/s on this point. However, he has left this topic incom¬ 
plete. 

(ii) He has listed five kinds ofsrshpT (ibid., pp.37-38) but 

has failed to mention the of arsbjuT (ibid.). 

(iii) Similarly, he has not taken care to quote the Hr^tl^ls of 

(ibid.,p.39), TTRTf^r (ibid., p.41), 3T«bph 

(ibid.), srsf^rr (ibid.,), apfaif^ 374^1 (ibid., p.42) and 

^rfnT 3T«bfT (ibid.). 

(iv) Vamana has not illustrated the two ^TWTs, namely, 'T 4^ 

(ibid., p.69) and 't dage^«wi’ 
(ibid., p.72). Because of the lack of illustrations, the points re¬ 
main unclear. 

165.5 Remarks 

Vamana has kept his work incomplete at the above mentioned 
places and is, therefore, responsible for indulging in the 3 TO*TTOt4 
rRpfcr. 

166.1 

166.2 Definition 

w ffrri’' (TYV, App.UI, p.XXlV). 

166.3 Meaning 

To use words that are hard to pronounce and therefore un¬ 
pleasant to the ears. 

166.5 Remarks 

Since Vamana avoids using such words his work is not affected 
by the present 

167.1 
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167.2 Definition 

(TYV, App. Ill, p.XXIV). 

167.3 Meaning 

A work devoid of the purpose of the sutras and bhasya. In other 
words, an illcomposed or badly written work. 

167.4 Illustrations 

(i) Varnana has not furnished the definitions of the forms of lit¬ 
erature as atreqrforr and ^i<=bi*F He gives the following 
reason for not doing so: 

^ I fFFWT SUPfl’ (VKL. p. 14). 

His above argument does not stand to reason. Firstly, a defini¬ 
tion is an inevitable part of a scientific work and it has got to be 
provided. Secondly, no definitions are generally interesting. No¬ 
body can expect them to be so. But a true scientist should not 
avoid writing them just because they are not l^WT. 

(ii) Varnana does define qmiftii but does not exemplify 

it saying. (ibid.,p.26), meaning, in this re¬ 

spect there are few examples'. 

Here many questions arise. Inasumch as he has given a defini¬ 
tion of the he must have come across its instances. 

Why does not he feel like quoting one of them to clarify and 
substantiate the definition? In the absence of the <i<;i 5 K u i*djeb, 
the reader does not get dn opportunity to study the in the 
light of the cTSFT and assess the correctness of Vamana's point 
of view. He should have quoted at least one out of the 

<wicH u ls available to him. 

(iii) In regard to the of the 3T^tfrF he observes: 

g W™ (ibid., p.34). Now if the tf^Ms are 
really plenty and easily available, why does he not take the trouble 
of quoting one of them and helping his readers to understand the 
point immediately? 
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(iv) He follows the same procedure also in the case of =FffnT 

TK'fl p.35). This bare comment 

does not help the readers to understand what TTFr^FTT means 
and how it is felt in the absence of the ^iPty u l. Vamana’s aloof¬ 
ness has resulted in making the concept vague. 

(v) He has dealt with the tPtiT 3^bjoT (ibid., p.39) also in the 
same manner. 

167.5 Remarks 

The above lapses have no doubt detracted from the merit of 
Vamana's work to a certain extent. 

168.1 farymnr* rrisrefa 

168.2 Definition 

“fowl ‘'wt’ (TYV, 

App.III, p.XXIV). 

168.3 Meaning 

To describe something without an authority; to discuss some¬ 
thing baselessly. 

168.5 Remarks 

Vamana is a very discriminating writer. He quotes the authority 
wherever necessary. For details see atJPT 36.5. (ii). In view of 
this, his work is not spoiled by this fault. 

169.1 

169.2 Definition 

“-fWrb ^FT,- 3rfit5fo (TYV, App.III, p.XXIV) 

169.3 Meaning 

To describe or discuss Something over and over again. 

169.5 Remarks 

Since Vamana is a very careful writer he never makes an error 
of discussing the same topic once again. However, his use of the 
indeclinable particle tig on not fewer than eleven occasions 
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(VKL, pp.2, 2, 3, 3,4, 8, 14, 15, 31, 35, 38) irritates a serious 
reader! Barring this solitary instance, his work is free from the 

170.1 rT^F^T 

170.2 Definition 

(TYV, App.III, p.XXIV). 

170.3 Meaning 

Not to adhere to the serial order in which the items are men¬ 
tioned previously even when there is no purpose to do so. In 
other words, amounts to the violation of the sequence of 
items without any specific purpose. 

170.4 Illustrations 

After defining ('wsftr I’-VKL, p.7), 

composes the following three sutras: 

‘dWIH^JuWWKIWiai 1120 11 
d^iSK^T^itsfol 121 11 

dlcM«il^il2 2ll’ (ibid., pp.7-8) 

He speaks of the in the first and the third of the 

above sutras. Thus they are logically connected with each other, 
their subject-matter being the same. The second of the above 
sutras speaks of the which is obviously less important 

than the 314^1*1 the topic of the other two sutras. In view of 
this, the sOtra, ‘djjllttel^...’ etc should have preceded the sutra, 

‘dww4 j j u i etc. (Tnsft .’ etc should occupy the third 

place as at present.). 

170.5 Remarks 

The above of the two sutras is the only example of the 
f4?ubH d'd<l fc l in Vamana’s work. 


171.1 
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171.2 Definition 

(TYV, App.III, p.XXlV). 

171.3 Meaning 

means inconsistent with, contrary to or against something. 
So a W5? which is inconsistent with an illustration or contrary to 
an accepted doctrine (or principle) or against a rule (or tradi¬ 
tion) is said to suffer from the cRTft. 

171.4 Illustrations 

(i) "FjTrg; ftfcFJ M MlrlfedPlfrl l” (VKL, p.7), 

meaning, ‘Poetry shines out among these three styles of writing 
as a picture enclosed among lines’, is Vamana’s thesis. Thus all 
the three styles of writing, namely, ^ff, 'iWhi and WTeft con¬ 
tribute to the embellishment of poetry. Against this background 
his total rejection of the 7 fNfaT and W# styles (‘'ilildMiaKrdl T 

I ■wWjyirdlqj’ ibid.), runs counter to his own thesis referred 
to above. 

(ii) Vamana proclaims that nfrRH, the genius or the creative 

faculty, is at the root of all poetic creations. Without it, poetic 
works cannot be composed. And even if they are composed, 
they are held up to ridicule. His original statements read as un¬ 
der: JrfrRFTTj” 

WITfelT T I dFrWFTdd 

FITifl’ (ibid., pp.11-12). 

Vamana thus assigns a very high place to the JtlrtHiHH, in the 
gamut of literary activities. Now if FfrbtH is so very important it 
should have been mentioned at the head of the components of 
but it is fifth among its six components. It is thus relegated 
almost to the background In other words, Vamana proclaims 
one thing and actually does quite the opposite. 

(iii) He makes a very interesting statement to the effect that the 

PKJjfd is also brief like ('^Tdidy 
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i'-ibid.,p.63). The has no subtypes, but 
has three subtypes, namely, and 

Taking this into consideration, it cannot be said to be 
Thus here there is a contradiction in his own statements. 

171.5 Remarks 

Looking to the above details it can definitely be said that 
Vamana's work does suffer from the rKcil'i to a certain 
extent. 

172.1 ^TT?rT 

172.2 Definition 

#1T ^IcWiletrqisw ^ 3Tl” (TYV, 

App.III. p.XXV). 

172.3 Meaning 

To make mutually contradictory statements; the earlier statements 
are opposed by the later ones and vice versa. 

172.5 Remarks 

This is covered by the discussed above (vide 171.1 -5). 

173.1 cToT^T 

173.2 Definition 

‘‘Sfcrsj 5TPT,--2T8TT—3cT ^T?’ 

WT: I” (TYV, App.III, p.XXIV). 

173.3 Meaning 

To make ambiguous, confusing, uncertain or ill-defined state¬ 
ments. 

173.4 Illustrations 

(i) On the one hand Vamana says that the unbiased ^-experts 
praise the ftfrf as endowed with the two ^pis, namely, 
3TT5R^ and 3#ct (‘tl^Wlr^<ciMc;|itl'3t:'*lPd J J ) 'J||Pc|dlTI 
■ftfrT ftf^RFTT: I i’-VKL, p.6) and on the other hand he himself 
rejects it for the reason that it possesses a few 7 J°Ts, (‘?rR 
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3 37T^ I ■wH'j'Jidicij’-ibid.) Here the question arises- 
who is causing confusion in the minds of the readers, the <lfa£rtWs 
or 3FR? Who is to be believed in-the former or the latter? 

(ii) While establishing the principle, Ufa, literary style, is the soul 
of poetry’, 3m says: ‘ftfcRfWm srsr*ii WRfa:11’ 

(-ibid., p.3). He has used the word once again in con¬ 
nection with the « u -s4Uri There he says: ^lri^lOiRRlrl<jxi 

(ibid., p. 11). Now the question arises whether the 
above first is the same as the second one or different? 

173.5 Remarks 


Thus Vamana’s work is at least slightly affected by the 


Here comes to an end the discussion of the fifteen m^fas as 
conceived by 3n>«i<w. A closer examination of Vamana’s work, 
however, reveals two more TTT^tas which can be named as 
and 3idlRf>«bdi or Let us consider them one 

by one in the same order. 

174.1 

174.3 Meaning 

To describe something which is against human experience. 
Vamana does fully realize the place ahd importance of human 
experience in the areas of poetic creation and poetic apprecia¬ 
tion. He has expressly used the word 3Tg33 in his work at two 
places (vide VKL, p.33-twice). Besides, his on the 7H3 
KKJjwl, reading as under, is obviously based on the experience 
of hearing, m cTSjfaFf^frT wfewi” (ibid., 

p.31). Let us look at the following illustrations against this back¬ 
ground. 


174.4 Illustrations 

(i) Vamana’s notion about the ftlct is that it is endowed with 
all (ie ten ^wjyis + ten< 
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-ibid., p.4). Such a thing can only exist in imagination or theory, 
but never in practice. Our experience tells us that no literary 
piece, howsoever great or gifted its author may be, can ever be 
only fullofyis. 

(ii) Vamana has conceived of a subvariety of^Mf called 
and described it in the following words: 

11 

^ (ibid.,p.8) 

meaning, ‘The style which does not contain any compound 
words is called *j«s3<v4f.’ All this is against the experience of a 
student of literature. TTRITT is a remarkable feature of the Sanskrit 
language and no knower of that language can ever imagine ex¬ 
pressions without ¥RTOs. In view of this, the very conception of 
the ftfrT is not in keeping with both the tradition and 

practice. 

(iii) Vamana asserts that single or unconnected verses are like 
small particles of fire and that they do not shine out ('H 

’ci'wRn ^4^1 44«brl'j|:H'(.Hi lj jRfrl l’-ibid., p.13). In support of 
his conviction, he quotes a verse which reads as under: 
‘3TOctf^tPTT «bi<=iini lifter 

#3P3T: WPR: 11’ (ibid.) 

This belief of Vamana is ill-based because there are literally hun¬ 
dreds of beautiful unconnected verses and they have captured 
the hearts of the lovers of good poetry. Surprisingly, he himself 
quotes a verse from the a collection of JJtFTis (see- 

‘<|t{«UlFH^;'ic) l’-ibid., p,41). 

174.5 Remarks 

Thus at least at a few places Vamana is found to have indulged 

175.1 3td l f&d>d l (or d<t>$«dl) 

175.3 Meaning 

To make statements which do not stand the test of logical think- 


MIS-16 
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ing; to make statements which are irrational. 

175.4 Illustrations 

(i) According to Vamana, the tHrf possesses two ^s, 

viz., 3Tr^r and tM^ti’-VKL, p.6). Wp is 

considered to be a representative poet of the J ilshi ftfrt. Vamana 
has quoted one of his verses (ibid.). In these circumstances, is 

w or srantl? Are his literary works ^I'Wia or atHIWiq ? If 
the 4^Pir fllrf is to be regarded discardable altogether, then many 
eminent ancient Indian poets will have to be ignored. It will never 
be reasonable to do so. 

(ii) The very first of Vamana’s work, named cov¬ 
ers the following topics: means the kavya becomes 

enjoyable because of the 3tci^K; there are two puposes of 3iT^T 
and two types of chfaHh^s; the ttfcT is the soul of poetry; there 
are three flirts, of which the is excellent and acceptable and 
the other two are discardable; the knowledge of the worldly 
affairs, familiarity with various branches of knowledge and sun¬ 
dry matters including the creative faculty are necessary for po¬ 
etic compositions; the process of poetic creation is biaspectual- 
removal of unsuitable words and employment of most appropri¬ 
ate words; poetry has two main subdivisions, namely, TO and TO 
and each of these has several smaller divisions; of all the forms 
of literature TOTFTOi is the best and the other forms as ^ ? tT, 
3W#raT, etc evolve from it. All the above-mentioned topics 
together are called And astonishingly, the in¬ 

cludes 4iMicqi and also the tfror, the fountain-head of all poetic 
creations. There is absolutely no logic in bringing the diverse 
topics, as above, under one head. 

(iii) Vamana considers faffa (ibid., p.68-69) and f^ITTOT 
3Hei#;K (ibid., p.69) as issuing from 3TOT 3iei£K. In the first of 
these three aid^Ks, there is just a semblance of f^flTOT 
describes the fruition of an action despite negation of the latter. 
Thus fMfa and fcRTTOT are no way related to 3W and still they 
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are brought under the head of 3ThfR. 

(iv) Similarly, the pairs fotfa and srrzt (ibid., p.69) and 3FT and 
(ibid., p.70) are not interrelated at all. Still they are brack¬ 
eted together. 

175.5 Remarks 

From the foregoing discussion, it can be said with certainty that 
Vamana’s work considerably suffers from illogicality. 

[176] To Sum up- 

In the present chapter, we have considered seventeen rR'gfas, 
fifteen enumerated by and two conceived independently. 
3tt>uKxl has not defined SRsfe tRgfa so it can be dropped from 
consideration. Vamana’s work does not suffer from the 

But his work is certainly affected by srfclf^cr, srtFFTPj, STFFMnf, 

and 3wift<*di (or d4>$Mi) 
rRgTTs either to a small extent or to a great extent. All in all, his 
work is not totally flawless. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the cR^s referred to 
at 158.2 above. 



CHAPTER SIX 


rF5PpTT: The Excellences Of A Scientific 
Treatise 

A "^T-based analysis of Vamana’s 
177. Alphabetical arrangement of the H-sHpis 

The as enlisted by can alphabetically be rearranged 

as under: 

1. 3I=b!^K, 2. ^Hdtfad^K, 3. 3IH J ld;jdt>TKN, 4. 3T^t^^WtFT, 
5. 3T«Nct, 6. 7. atiRMH'ipid, 8. atnf, 9. srr^pRl^, 

10. 11 . 5bHMIdl4, 12. 13. 

14. 1 5^e#raH, 15. eRFFfy 16. RWf, 17. 

18. RhPITTfcf and 19. FPIK. 

It is quite obvious that some of the above ^Ts are the opposites 
of the rR^fas discussed in the previous chapter. These differ¬ 
ences will be shown at the appropriate places. 

The above tFPyJJs will be dealt with in the following manner: 

(i) To name the nomenclature of the rKPjyi, 

(ii) To describe its character, 

(iii) To give a couple of illustrations and 

(iv) To note down remarks. We now begin the actual analysis. 

178.1 3t<*,avK cM'jui 

178.2 Character 

A text which is free from words which are meaningwise incor¬ 
rect, hard to understand and painful to the ears is called 
This is a somewhat negative concept. Vamana is a scrupulous 
writer and avoids using the words which are TTTK This is 
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partly the same as discussed under Section 

166. 

178.4 Remarks 

Vamana’s work is endowed with the present 7 ]yr. 

179.1 3WdMpW¥K d^jui 

179.2 Character 

A text which does not contain words which are grammatically 
incorrect, unconventional, obsolete and confusing is called 3ET3- 
4(rkRi«*. Vamana never indulges in the use of such words. This 
is also a negative concept and comparable with fiesta 

(vide Section 163). 

179.4 Remarks 

Vamana’s work does possess this d-sHjui. 

180.1 aiwrfrcrf* d«oi^ui 

180.2 Character 

A treatise which does not contain repetition of the topics and 
subtopics-repetition which reflects the writer’s intellectual indis¬ 
cipline. Such repetition is not palatable to the diligent readers 
and it bores all kinds of students. 

This a<uj u i is just the opposite of (vide Section 169) 

Vamana’s work has, therefore, the quality 3iH«idyi«TixtL 

181.1 arefarqfafirgqjran <F3npt 

181.2 Character 

To aim at determining the real nature of the subject-matter by 
reaching its innermost aspects or parts. A treatise which con¬ 
tains firm exposition of the given topic; a treatise the exposition 
wherein is not ambiguous or uncertain. 

181.3 Illustrations 

Vamana’s work is only slightly ambiguous as pointed out in 173.4 
above. Otherwise he always speaks out of conviction. For ex¬ 
ample: 
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(i) Poetry becomes enjoyable because it is beautiful 3JHR- 
d£Klrtj’-VKL, p.l). 

(ii) There are two types of 4^iMs-discriminating and indiscri¬ 
minate ('3KhfaH: I’-ibid., p.2). 

(Hi) A science is of no use to one who is indiscriminate (‘T 
^ii^Ms^^qqf-ibid., p.3). 

(iv) The countries as such do not produce any qualities in po¬ 
etry ( ( 'T ^'I^IRIH.l’-ibid., p.4). 

(v) The poets free of doubt use only such words as are gramma¬ 
tically absolutely correct (‘*j«s;iPi H i’- 

ibid., p.8). 

(vi) It is not possible to describe an art-object precisely without 

gaining the knowledge of the principles of the art (‘'T ft ^TT- 
drcll^Ms*^ =bdld'kf Vl'Plfafil l’-ibid., p.9). 

(vii) Only a concentrated mind can realize the things properly 

(‘sr^ftcf ft i'-ibid., p.ll). 

(viii) The excellences like etc possess the potential 

to produce poetic beauty by themselves (‘srhjpyyKi^di ^ 

I’-ibid., p.29). 

(ix) The excellence called tWR, when unmixed with is a 

fault indeed (‘^ ^fti’-ibid.,p.30). 

(x) The sentences like ‘ten pomegranates’, etc are not even worth 

thinking about ('mteHlPl ^ I’-ibid., p.42). 

It is needless to multiply the instances in this respect. 

181.4 Remarks 

Vamana is always confident of his views and he expresses them 
in very clear-cut words. His work is undoubtedly very much 

182.1 HoHjUl 

182.2 Character 

A treatise that incorporates traditional views along with those 
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that have crossed the author’s mind. Such a treatise provides 
food for thought to the curious readers and in a way promotes 
the future development of the branch of knowledge concerned. 

182.3 Illustrations 

(i) The poetic beauty is achievable by omitting the faults and 
making use of the qualities and figures of speech (Tr <sk-^n£KI 

JJUlMgKKHM I’-VKL, p. 1). 

(ii) It is not possible to bring about a change in one’s disposition 
(‘T ^ Ttarof ?lWfi’-ibid., p.3). 

(iii) The real thing cannot be attained by one who practises the 
unreal (‘3 UrfrT jtflvWdfcfcq Pw^i’-ibid., p.6). 

(iv) Just as a combination of delight and distress are realized by 

experience in tragedies so the combination of arfjp^and TOR is 
realized by experience. W?: TJtsPJTsRt: i 

flRJTOsNfeTOlTOt: I l’-ibid., p.31). 

(v) The 3TOT results from the abundance of the qualities. 

It is called d>fcqdl because it is imagined by the poets. The one 
referred to earlier is eiildi'fi (‘ j jui<m§e<Ki^ I dileHdrdiT 

cbfeMdl I Tjqf g cteftl’-ibid., p.49). 

(vi) The mention of one of the two properties of something leads 
to the knowledge of the other because of their association with 
each other (‘^44itaPi4*il5^IFT uftrHis^fdj’-ibid., p.51). 

(vii) A simile which contains dissimilarity is lost and the poets 
who give such similes are also lost (‘aiui^ecii TgW, 

TiTO: i’-ibid., p.54). 

Such instances can be further multiplied. 

182.4 Remarks 

Vamana’s work abounds in traditional and fresh thinking and is, 
therefore, embellished by srsfagct 7 J U T. 


183.1 3Krg c TO3> Tir TPSppT 
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183.2 Character 

A treatise which does not have chapters, sections or divisions of 
subjects that are opposed to each other (or one another) or 
mutually contradictory. 

The reader of such a treatise is at a loss to know what is to be 
accepted and what is to be rejected. 

183.4 Remarks 

Vamana is a methodical thinker and a methodical writer, by and 
large. He does not indulge in self-contradictions. As observed 
earlier (see Section 172), his work is free of ^i^i In other 
words, his work is marked by the rF^ppr. 

184.1 

184.2 Character 

A treatise held in high esteem by respectable learned authorities. 
Since they are convinced of the academic value of the treatise, 
they consider it dependable and authoritative. 

184.3 Illustrations 

(i) Vamana is the first ancient Indian poetician to say in clear 
terms that flftt is the soul of poetry ('OlrkirHi 4)1°^’ I VKL, p.3). 
He is, therefore, considered to be the founder of the tlfcT 
(Riti school) and his followers are called ^ih-Ti-ms. 

(ii) quotes the views of Vamana’s school at two places 

in his U>i°44Ihwi (‘^PPltsfa 4IH414I: i’-RKM, p.14; 

MHh: ^ f ^ l”-ibid.). This shows 

that Vamana and his school command respect among the an¬ 
cient literary thinkers. 

(iii) the learned commentator of refers to 
Vamana, directly or indirectly, at five places (UKS, pp. 18, 82, 
84, 88 and 90). . 

(iv) cites s definition of ^WT and quotes his views 

very frequently. 1 
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(v) 4ii°9iichRi has to take cognizance of Vamana’s view, though 
for criticism. 2 

(vi) also quotes Vamana many times in his 

184.4 Remarks 

From the above details it is clear that the ancient Indian learned 
scholars do look at Vamana’s work as a scholarly treatise. It 
does possess aimMH'jfSM cRPpi 

185.1 3Thf 

185.2 Character 

A treatise composed by a A has been defined as ‘^in- 
dj^FHcit, i’ (GSP, p.61). Vamana cannot be 

said to be a ^ in the sense in which feflfe, dWdq, 3OTT, 
and others are spoken of. But he is quite familiar with the tradi¬ 
tion of ancient Indian poetics and also with the principles and 
theories developed by the ancient thinkers. 

185.3 Illustrations 

(i) Vamana realizes the utility of the traditional fens in literary 

activities feiRT i’-VKL, p. 10). 

(ii) They say, prose composition is the real criterion of the poets 
ie their skill at poetic composition (fen§;—fei 

ffe-ibid., p. 12). 

(iii) He notes down that the poets are not found to be using the 

word nr to mean alft i’-ibid., p. 17). 

(iv) He shows his familiarity with the practice of the use of the 

word saying, ^trt WJ i dfe Li^i 4 T yp41*ilfl I ’ 

(ibid., p. 18). 

(v) He points to the rule the poeticians have laid down, namely, 

that OTTT 5RIK, etc are ^s and 3W and others are 3Te^Rs 
(*ctT rflT:, <4H<+IMHK-4^^KI sfrT felfe 

ibid., p.29). 
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(vi) There are many causes of the uses of different words in 
secondary senses ft? eTSFn^i’-ibid., p.58). 

185.4 Remarks 

The above details go to prove that Vamanahas a good knowl¬ 
edge of literary rules and conventions. In this limited sense his 
work can be said to be endowed with the ^T. 

186.1 rrsnpr 

186.2 Character 

It has to be borne in mind that Vamana’s work is a scientific 
treatise on poetics. The reader of any scientific work is expected 
to put in some efforts to be able to understand its theoretical 
part. A reader who does not possess an adequate knowledge 
of classical Sanskrit literature, Sanskrit grammar, prosody, se¬ 
mantics, the theory of fine arts and the sciences related to 
W and W will certainly find it hard to get at the precise 
meaning of Vamana’s text immediately. For a reader steeped in 
the above subjects, Vamana’s work does not pose any prob¬ 
lem. 

186.4 Remarks 

From the point of view of a commoner, Vamana’s work is 
but from a studious reader’s point of view it is 3TTCJ- 

187.1 

187.2 Character 

A treatise that contains adequate, appropriate and meaningful 
illustrations, explaining the theoretical concepts. 

187.3 Illustrations 

(i) While concluding the third adhyaya of the fourth adhikarana, 
Vamana says: 



(VKL, p.67) 
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What he says is literally true. He has not left any concept, 
whether it be small or big, unillustrated. The break-up of the 
illustrations in his work can be shown as under: 

Full verses 94; two *T13s-44; one *113-79, 

Prose sentences-26 and single or loose words-224. 

These hundreds of illustrations make even the smallest ideas, 
notions or points crystal clear. Besides, they enliven the reading 
of the text, without allowing it to become dry and vague. 

(ii) Vamana quotes from 3FTTWT, 33OT*wRVf, 
f*nro»ra, foanifefeH Mwr, 

TTTf^TeT, etc. This shows his extensive reading 

of classical literature, both prose and verse as also and 
varieties. 

187.4 Remarks 

The plenty of illustrations has made the discussion in Vam ana's 
work lucid and self-explanatory, besides making it interesting to 
read. The is, therefore, very much there in it. 

188.1 cMIHMltf rT ^ npi 

188.2 Character 

A treatise which 

(i) follows one and the same manner of composition in respect 
of topics and subtopics from the beginning to the end, 

(ii) describes various subjects after deep reflections, and 

(iii) discusses different topics taking into account their relative 
importance, interrelations and the places of their consideration. 
A treatise makes an uninterrupted, easy and intelligible reading 
when the topics therein are organized in a specific order and 
when they are discussed in a uniform manner throughout. 

188.3 Illustrations 

(i) Vamana’s whole work has been meticulously fashioned and 
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methodically written. He has chosen the style of 

composition and has maintained it till the end of the work. It is 
divided into five sife^Ts, named, ?TI%, attcfaife 

and and they are subdivided into 12 3T®TFTs discussing 

the topics as follows: 


^#RFT:, TJUTTelfn^: 

Tl^IeT^Rf^TR:, 3Wf^IR:, HWHlltoR:, WW: and 71«^fe. 


(ii) All the topics are so skilfully interwoven that they smoothly 
proceed from each other like the links of a chain. For a detailed 
elucidation of this point see 63.5. (iii) under f%*tR cR^frf>. 


(iii) Before putting pen to paper Vamana has decided what topics 
to discuss in detail and what to leave to the care of the 
d-d^rb. For instance, “t#T ^ 

f^TPT ^ swricRi’ (VKL, p.38). Such sug¬ 

gestions occur on pages 52, 54, 65, 70, 71, 73, 78, 81, etc of 
his text. 


(iv) In the chapter on the sfarzpjyR) srataglts, he tries to show 
the difference between nearly every pair. For example, while 
showing the difference between and he says, 

‘diwjfaw: dfadtddl ^ (ibid., p.56.) Such state¬ 

ments occur on pages 57,58,59,61,62,64,65, and 66. During 
this process, he also unfailingly rejects the views of other think¬ 
ers which, according to him, are incorrect. For example, 
Ar^qif^idlfrbRfrl dFitmi^Hi^’ (ibid., p.60). Such rejection 
of others’ views occurs also on pages 62 and 64. 

188.4 Remarks 


Vamana’s work is endowed with the sbHi*idl4 d^ujyi to an admi¬ 
rable degree. 

189.1 d'cJJJUl 

189.2 Character 


There are three kinds of f^Ws, namely. 
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(i) those who are blessed with a very sharp intellect, called 

f^Ws, 

(ii) those who possess a mediocre intellect, called htWs 

and 

(iii) those who have a very ordinary intellect, called 'nJMs. 
Obviously, their intellectual capacities to ‘take in’ differ. Conse¬ 
quently, it is not that easy for any scientific writer to write a book 
that will please and prove to be useful to all the three kinds of 
f$Ms at the same time. 

Generally, a treatise which is 3T*WileiPiSWlH and is 

likely to be favoured by f^Ws. The wwqfa f§Ws will 

normally prefer a work that is and TTUF. The 

last type of f^Ms, the ones, will go in for a work that is 

3TJTTSK, 3MJT3>TT, 

and 

It is difficult to say whether all the three kinds offers will re¬ 
spond to 4 FTTs work with equal enthusiasm and interest. Broadly 
speaking, however, the whole book might find favour with the 
f^Ms; chapter Nos.l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10 and 11 
might please the f$Ws and No 2, the TiMfasNi-. of No 

3, of Nos.6 and 9, 10, and 11 might satisfy the 

curiosity of the f^Ws. 

189.4 Remarks 

Nothing decisive can be said about the present vis-a-vis 
Vamana’s work. 

190.1 S fN ' gftM I' flfot rT 

190.2 Character 

A treatise which steady-minded and highly intelligent people like 
to keep with them, a treatise which they use as a reference book, 
a treatise which they refer to while putting forward their own 
views and a treatise which they employ in their own learning. 
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teaching, researching, thinking and writing is considered to pos¬ 
sess the " I J a T. 

190.3 Illustrations 


(i) The steady-minded and highly intelligent people like to make 

use of and rely on a treatise which is endowed with the qualities, 
viz., 3T?S^eT, 

sidjvwqH'Ji, i^wiq^ and sbMlMdl^ discussed so far. Vamana’s 
work does possess these attributes but it has some additional 
attractions for the Those additional attractions are as 

under: 

(ii) The discussion of almost each important concept or topic is 

followed by verses, which contain the gist of the scien¬ 

tific discussion. Such which appear on pages 2,4, 5, 6, 
11, 13, 19, 26, 30, 31, 35, 36, 42 and 46 help the readers to 
memorize their theoretical contents with ease. 

(iii) Vamana follows the practice of rounding of the discussion 

by mentioning the exceptions to the rules or the acceptable con¬ 
cepts. For example, (VKL, pp.16,18); ^ i 

W (ibid., p.22); (ibid., p.19); 

4 «ratrT (ibid., p.21); ffrT 

^RIT ^ 1 3ft: i’ (ibid., p.22); ‘4 T?n4 fPk 

FtTTi' (ibid., p.24); Jtgtfcg, HW^i’ (ibid., p.26); ‘3^4 

WlPfe ^FFrTTI cHfafe (ibid., p.39); ‘ ^4^+41*M- 

HIHN44AlK%^: <41^4 f?: l’ (ibid., p.53); <4 

gti ?frr, gta «nfrr’ $^cjsn?j g (ibid.,); ‘aift’- 

TRW*T*TT:’ SfrTl’ (ibid., p.91). 

The mention of the Iqqxrds, T T=lf^rs or arqsfRs, as above, makes 
the discussion complete in all respects. 

(iv) Vamana provides the readers with alternative definitions giv¬ 
ing them thereby some additional information. For example, 

TfiTlSsfeW 4 d(r4vlt!Hj’ (VKL., p.19); 4T 
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^ MWP: TT T (ibid., p.22); ‘3T?M 

JmPT&'l: jFT: I ^tsqf #WW(l’ (ibid., p.27); 

4cf hR$K:, STPtp 2 ! ^T55T(% TTtftfctl’ (ibid., p.32); ‘STRIP 2 ! ^jRtSPtp 2 ! 
*r tm 3ti%f!%fOT: wjRqRtpmRpt #T %f^i’ (ibid.,); ‘gwr 
^TS^Rp||?rr (ibid., p.39); ‘erfgg *PWRJoil ■sqRfcf;: l’ (ibid., p.64); 
3TRTTR: STlrNfrlRr^RT ^T?f: I* (ibid., p.66). 


(v) He also notes down, wherever necessary, the use of words 
or expressions in a secondary sense thereby cautioning the read¬ 
ers not to understand them in their primary sense. For example, 
‘wu g (^TOR:) ^Ki^Nci-cHlsT’JlIRl’ (ibid., p.l); 

(ibid.! p.3); 'dlr^lRrgMdKd) sj^Tt (ibid., p.8); ‘HRtt'HldH 
^lftT^t!%T:? yi^M^Rl^^Il’ (ibid., p.9); ‘Rg RTcTTTI^t- 
R?!T t'HRIdl ^KHIetfrfl RrTg, F rll^dRdd! WT: l’ 
(ibid., p.25); ‘3TRTBMTli#)H: tHHlRlRRT 4^ <|P!T ^rn#q^|’ (ibid., 
P-33). ' 


(vi) Vamana has very studiously read the cT^RPts (whose au¬ 
thors have been referred to in 187.3 (ii) above), found out the 
grammatically incorrect forms of words from them, discussed 
them in the light of miRiRi’s sutras and shown what is correct and 
what is incorrect. This discussion has become authoritative and 
persuades the ^JUgt^s to make use of his work as a standard 
one. Such researchful discussion is contained in sutra Nos.3,4. 
5, 6, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24 etc of the 
second adhyaya of the fifth adhikarana of his work. 

His observation ‘dgTilfrl RW! RRTWF’ fPRiftr ‘ft’ 

srcraR Matt ifrfi’ (ibid., p.83) also reflects 
his insightful reading. 

190.4 Remarks 


The above details are i 
g°T in profusion in Vamana’s work. 

191.1 g«**>HlfaSTR 
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191.2 Character 

A treatise that contains 

(i) numerous technical terms, 

(ii) their synonyms and 

(iii) explanations of scientific words, concepts and theories is 
said to be endowed with the present 

191.3 Illustrations 

(i) Vamana's work has about 800 technical terms related to the 
different branches of learning as poetics, grammar, semantics, 
lexicography, prosody, fine arts, erotics, polity, administration 
etc. 

(ii) He provides the readers with the synonyms or phrases with 

nearly the same meaning, for example, W (VKL, p. 1), 

(ibid.),MW (ibid., p.2),f^MT: ?ira%JT: (ibid..p.3), 
fqcjfShrqid^ (qc|^H^'ileirqiq s (ibid.), etc. He also mentions, wherever 
necessary, the synonymous nomenclatures of some of the 3Tcl^Rs. 
For instance, he says: (=«4i'3tl!rt>) Ml^lfrhRcdl^: l’ (ibid., p.65). 

(iii) has himself written ^frt on his own ^s. His ^frT is 
reasonably explanatory. 

191.4 Remarks 

His work undoubtedly possesses the present rM^i. 

192.1 

192.2 Character 

A contains definitions free from 3Mif^T, 

and 3 T^ft^ %ts of various technical terms and concepts. (‘3ioqi4ri- 

p. 172). A W also means a 
clear statement or description of the nature or extent of some¬ 
thing. 

192.3 Illustrations 

Vamana’s work has three types of sutras— 
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(i) those which give definitions of the concepts of poetics; they 
number 112, 

(ii) those which describe certain theoretical items, they add up 
to 31 and 

(iii) those which explain, inform or instruct something; they are 
177 in number. 

(iv) 3EEt’s definitions as ‘4ta4Md|;R:’ (VKL, p. 1), UtrtWTT i’ 

(ibid., p.3), IqRiei >w=mi fifth f (ibid., p.4), l' (ibid., 

p.8) (ibid.,p. 11), etc, are quite clear and easy 

to understand. 

192.4 Remarks 

Vamana’s work amply possesses the present 

193.1 ^ dl«J 7T5PpT 

193.2 Character 

When the topics and subtopics in a treatise are properly con¬ 
nected with each other and when their discussion is logically 
sound, the treatise is described to be endowed with the u^ai 4 
ipr. There is consistency or coherence throughout such a work. 

193.4 Remarks 

The features expected herein have already been discussed un¬ 
der Sections 181 & 188 and hence they need not be consid¬ 
ered again. 

Obviously, the -H#dl4 ^pT is very much there in Vamana’s work. 

194.1 cRPJUT 

194.2 Character 

The present is noticeable in a treatise wherein 

(i) the tps are very thoughtfully composed, 

(ii) there is a gloss which explains the meanings of various items 
quite explicitly and 


MIS-17 
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(iii) there is a compilation of the topics and subtopics brought 
about in an orderly manner. 

194.3 Illustrations 


(i) The break-up of the total number of sutras in Vamana’s work 
has been laid out at 192.3. About the sutras being thoughtfully 
composed, the following details can be taken into account. 

(ii) 1 1’ (VKL, p.47) is Vamana’s definition of 
SRTfHr. He explains why he has used the word WT in the sutra 
in the following words: 

“dg $ri)dld4d TOR fdg? 3tT^trfM5^IPT % 

cfclr^cri^frl:, chlH4=b^ll«IT g td^Rlfrl l”(ibid.). 

(iii) He defines 3 trt saying, ‘dMHI^'d'WMd'W J jyirHin: l’ 

(ibid., 48) and defends the use of both dddTd and <sh4a| in the 
definition as under: 


df TT^TTl^lM, ddl^dtlMKI^ciMrUr^feRlrl I 
ddT ‘3#Tct yidMIUdW $cddl#ldilstu|i)c| ^t, dlMHH^uiRllfll 


d |—UrMd, 




I d ft dm ‘fS ftrT dm ‘f^d’ 

Wfo ddfrU” (ibid.). 


(iv) With regard to the definition of the dfcddl 3W he says: ‘dg 

difcddldl ? JJU|dlgedt4l(ditiMdiTtd)dJdl- 

«jpgi’ (ibid., p.49). 

(v) Similarly, his gfrl on the d4^cd 34did]q (ibid., p.51), 3Tfl«Td 

d4HI4|t( (ibid., p.55), dmm 3teliR (ibid., p.57), 3^IT 3TdfP (ibid., 
p.59), 3TeTlR (ibid., p.64) and ddTftd SRdlR (ibid., 

p.67) also proceeds from cogent thinking. 


(vi) Turning to the word dW in the nomenclature of the present 
d^g u i, it should be said that there is no dM on Vamana’s sutras. 
He has himself written fid on his own sutras. It is quite explana¬ 
tory. That the gds and the gfd thereon are very closely and 
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meaningfully interwoven has already been shown at 63.5. (iii) 
and 188.3. (ii). 

(vii) That the topics and subtopics have been compiled in a 
very orderly manner has also been focused at 63.5. (iii). 

194.4 Remarks 

Vamana's work is indeed a good specimen of the present 

195.1 ri'^npi 

195.2 Character 

A work which is considered great and successful (or rather au¬ 
thoritative); a work which eminent writers select for their study 
and for the clarification of their difficulties. 

195.4 Illustrations 

It is a known fact that 3T^R, ftfrT, 3rpR (or 
STtf^r? and 4shlfrt> are the major doctrines of Indian poetics. 
Though flfrt is included in them, it has not been propounded as 
elaborately as others, especially as sgft, 3tlf^T and dsbffcb. 
Besides, Ws work had gone out of vogue and was revi ved by 
Against this background, whether work can be 
called , great, may be a matter of dispute. But one thing is 
quite certain that the credit of establishing fft as an independent 
aesthetic theory undoubtedly goes to 3FFT. In this respect his 
can be said to be an authoritative work. 


195.5 Remarks 

That the ancient rhetoricians hold it in high esteem has already 
been shown under (Section 184) and sJlriptRlfaf (Sec¬ 

tion 190) cE^jyrs. Since it commands respect among scholars it 
can be said to possess the present <i<i i j u l 


196.1 Ttmnr rpsppn 

196.2 Character 

A treatise that draws on old standard works. 
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196.3 Illustrations 

(i) Vamana’s work is modelled on dike's and ^TrRRR’s 

q>H^; it has five srf^R&Ts and twelve 3T^Ms. 

(ii) The last adhyaya of his work called alone is based 

on as many as sixty sutras from Pas. 

(iii) He refers to ^TTRF’s verse 6.32 (BKR, p. 159); his definitions 
ofsw and f^TRRT are based on ^rrw’s definitions of those 3 Hs^ks 
( ibid., pp.41 and 59 respectively). 

(iv) He refers to his predecessors and their works on several 
occasions by using the words as (VKL, pp.6, 54, 62, 88), 

(ibid., p.88), %f^(ibid., pp. 13, 32, 60, 64, 90), 

(ibid., p.29), (ibid., p.35), (ibid., p.35), 

(ibid., p.36), (ibid., p.46), (ibid., p.73), 

Pi^ u n: (ibid., p.83) etc. 

(v) He draws on a number of classical works in Sanskrit [for 
names see 187.3. (ii) ] to illustrate definitions, notions or rules of 
poetics. 

196.4 Remarks 

Vamana has judiciously based his work on the works and views 
of his predecessors. Needless to say that it does contain the 
T3RTR TJUJ. 

197 To sum up 

Vamana’s work is undoubtedly endowed with the negative quali¬ 
ties, namely, 3 R&j$k, wqqftrUJK, and 3id$dJR<ui. 

Nothing decisive can be said whether his work serves the pur¬ 
pose of or meets the demand of or promotes the interest of all 
the three types off^Ms. Similarly, somebody might not consider 
it a (=great) work. Also, it can partly be said to be ail’f. But 
it is abundantly vj<as<uiqct, liHdiRrapr and c!^ u iqn, 

Since it is a good specimen of inlH, akqgci, OTFTdrf, 

and d^ J J, u is, it is held in high es- 
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teem by the and used as a valuable reference book by 

the 

Notes and References 

1. Chapter 4, footnote 16, pp.140,146. 

2. ibid., p. 144 

3. ibid., p.145. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

Conclusions 

7.1 The ancient Indian intellectuals had not only produced nu¬ 
merous scientific works on different branches of knowledge but 
had also envisaged a very detailed and comprehensive method¬ 
ology of composing theoretico-scientific treatises. The thinking 
on this subject presumably started around the sixth century BC 
and had attained a tentative shape and form by the time Pan ini 
came to write his AstadhyayT in the fifth century BC. From then 
on the exercise gained momentum and the thinkers like Kautalya, 
Caraka, Cakrapanidatta, Susruta, Vagbhata, Arunadatta, Indu, 
the compiler of the Visnudharmottarapurana and Nllamegha vig¬ 
orously put in their intellectual efforts and enriched the volume 
of the aforesaid methodology. As a result, it comprised as many 
as 136 devices embracing internal and external, verbal and se¬ 
mantic, structural and theoretical along with stylistic and philo¬ 
sophical aspects of a scientfic treatise by the time an anonymous 
disciple of Nllamegha came to write his booklet called ‘Tantra- 
yuktih’ around 1000 AD. Thus the reflections on the methodol¬ 
ogy continued over a period of 1500 years. 

7.2 The methodology took into account the following aspects of 
a scientific treatise: 

(i) The Subject: The topic of the scientific work; its original 
sources; subtopics; their divisions and subdivisiohs; their interre¬ 
lations; their mutual compatibility; the special features of the main 
topic. 

(ii) The Purpose: The aim and object of the analytical discussion 
and critical study of the subject-matter. 
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(iii) The ‘Core’: The means of establishing various scientific con¬ 
cepts and thoughts; a close examination of the expressed, the 
slightly expressed, the unexpressed, the obliquely expressed and 
the specific concepts and thoughts; their mutual relations and 
dependence; the function and importance of the context in de¬ 
termining the correct meanings of different concepts and thoughts; 
brief and elaborate exposition of the finer shades of meanings of 
scientific concepts; the explanation of the violation of the original 
sequence of items; due notice of other thinkers’ opinions, their 
acceptance and/or rejection wherever necessary; logical and firm 
establishment of one’s point/s of view;.satisfactory resolution of 
scientific problems; the cause-and-effect relationship among vari¬ 
ous concepts and thoughts; optional and obligatory instructions; 
clarification of the stages of development of a scientific doctrine; 
consideration of the faults in the original text. 

(iv) The Structure: Discrimination between brevity and prolixity; 
an orderly arrangement of topics and subtopics; different modes 
of mentioning them; suitable termination of sentences; establish¬ 
ment of linkage among sentences scattered over the body of the 
scientific work; technical terms, their etymologies and fixation of 
their meanings; consideration of ellipses; the organization of words 
spatially removed from one another; question-answer mode of 
writing. 

(v) The Language: The meaningful diction; use of popular stan¬ 
dards of comparison for a neat and complete exposition of the 
concept; illustrations in keeping with the contents and logical 
thinking; examples understandable by the learned and the com¬ 
moners alike; certain examples intelligible only to the experts; 
interesting exposition of the topic; various shades of the princi¬ 
pal and secondary usages of language and their assistance in 
determining the meanings of technical terms and their subtle 
functions;the exposure to the scientific author’s scholarship and/ 
or his/her interdisciplinary studies. 
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(vi) Special Features: Use of the knowledge acquired through 
the oral tradition and also that obtained by means of ascetic 
meditation; exposition of linguistic niceties and the trends and 
traditions of ancient Indian literary culture. 

7.3 In view of the above, we can assert that he who kn ows the 
trantrayuktis and other devices knows how to produce a per¬ 
fect scientific work; he who knows all these devices knows how 
to study and teach a scientific work and lastly, he who knows 
these devices knows how to examine a scientific work precisely 
and insightfully. In other words, no methodology, no comopo- 
sition; no methodology, no comprehension of a scientific 
work. 

7.4 An intensive and extensive study of the Sanskrit works on 
Indian poetics in the light of the ‘Methodology of Ancient Indian 
Scientific Treatises’ as explained in the present book will help to 
open up new areas of study like the following ones: 

(i) Theories and Controversies in Ancient Indian Poetics. 

(ii) ‘The Untold or Unwritten Indian Poetics,’ 

(iii) The Optional and Obligatory Rules of Indian Poetics, 

(iv) Trends and Traditions in Indian Poetics. 

(v) Methodology of Ancient Indian Scientific Treatises vis-a-vis 
Modem Methodology of Research Dissertations. 
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